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OSHUA REED GIDDINGS, an American statesman, was born at Tioga 
Point, Pennsylvania, October 6, 1795, and at the age of ten removed 
with his parents to Ashtabula County, Ohio. His education was obtained 
with great difficulty and largely from books that he was able to borrow 
and read at home. He served in the army in 1812, subsequently taught 
school, studied law, and, securing admission to the bar in 1821, eventually 
reached a high rank in his profession. In 1827 he sat in the Ohio legisla- 
ture and in 1839 entered Congress, where he was a conspicuous and fear- 
less opponent of the slave power; he spoke also on the tariff and other 
important measures. In a very notable speech which he delivered in 
Congress in 1841 he declared that the Indian war in Florida was being 
waged in behalf of slavery, and in 1843 his ‘‘ Pacificus ’’ essays on slavery 
attracted a great deal of attention. Giddings opposed the annexation of 
Texas, was a strong supporter of the Wilmot Proviso, and, when Taylor 
was nominated for the presidency in 1849, left the Whigs for the Free Soil 
party. As a Free Soil advocate he strenuously opposed the Fugitive Slave 
Bill. His staunch anti-slavery opinions made him the object of much 
denunciation and abuse, and he was twice assaulted in Congress and once 
pursued by a mob in the streets of Washington. In 1859 he retired from 
Congress and died at Montreal, Canada, May 27, 1864. He was the author 
of “Essays of Pacificus,”’ 1843; ‘“‘ The Exiles of Florida,” 1858; ‘“ Speeches 
in Congress,’”’ 1853; ‘“‘ The Rebellion, its Authors and its Causes,’’ 1864. 
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DELIVERED JUNE 23, 1852 


R. CHAIRMAN,—The two great political parties of 
the nation have held their conventions. From all 
parts of these United States delegates have assem- 

bled, deliberated upon their platform of principles, avowed 
their doctrines, nominated their candidates for President and 
Vice-President, and now have entered upon the presidential 
campaign. Preparatory to this state of things many speeches 
were made here, to which the Free Democrats, the ‘advocates 
of liberty, listened with commendable attention. And now 
I rise to occupy a brief hour in vindicating the position of 
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the party to which I am attached. Often, during the last 
six months, the question has been propounded to me, whether 
we should voie for the candidates of the Whig or the Demo 
cratic party? This question, so far as I am concerned, will 
probably be answered satisfactorily before I take my seat. 

It is not my purpose to examine very critically the prin- 
ples of these parties. It may be sufficient for me to remark 
that they agree as to the policy which ought to control our 
government. .. . 

This is the first time, for many years, that these parties have 
each put ferth an avowal of their doctrines. In the change of 
times and the ordinary course of events they now find them- 
selves in perfect harmony with each other. The day of their 
contention and disagreement has passed away. The issues 
which once really existed between them have become obsolete, 
or surrendered. Their usefulness is at an end and their his- 
tory will soon be written. The imerease of intelligence, the 
improvements of the age, demand new organizations and new 
parties. For years the old parties have intermingled con- 
stantly and no influence has been able to keep them separate. 
Here, and throughout the country, some Whigs act with the 
Democratic party, and some Democrats act with the Whig 
party. 

For the last four years there has been no matter of legisla- 
tion before this body on which the members have arrayed 
themselves according to their party character. On every ques- 
tion a portion of Whigs have acted with the Democrats and a 
portion of Democrats have acted with the Whigs. Indeed, sir, 
those who have watched the proceedings here for the past. few 
Fears could not fail to see that slavery constitutes the only 
question of interest before us... . 

The motto of Free-Soilers is “ No more slave States.” This 
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is our unyielding, determined position. We wage an exter 


minating warfare against every party which would extend the 
curse of human servitude or increase the slave power in any, 
degree. The Democratic party and the Whig party unite in 
the extension of slavery and of the slave power, and then 
ask the friends of liberty to vote with them! I shall not 
do it. 

Another measure of the last Congress was a law entitled 
“ An act to abolish the slave-trade in the District of Colum- 
bia.” A flagrant falsehood was-sent.to the people in this title; 
for the law itself does not profess to abolish the slave-trade in 
this district, and only excludes from this market the slave- 
breeders of Maryland and Virginia, leaving the sale of men, 
women, and children to continue here. And this commerce 
in the image of God is to go on and continue forever. The 
Whigs say it shall not be disturbed and the Democrats say 
they too will protect it. These parties have taken position 
between us and the slave-dealers, and say we shall not discuss 
the morality of their vocation; that we shall not agitate the 
cause of freedom. © 

You, sir, lately saw an advertisement in the leading Whig 
paper of this distriet, in these words: “ For sale, a handsome 
and accomplished lady’s maid, aged just sixteen years.” Ex- 
cept in this city and New Zealand I do not think any govern- 
ment within the bounds of civilization would have permitted 
such an outrage upon decency. I speak of New Zealand with- 
out intending any disrespect to the people of that island by 
comparing their habits with ours. They buy men and women 
for food enly. The object is far more honorable and Chris- 
tian-like than that for which the young women of this city 
are advertised and sold. 

Mr. Chairman, General Scott and General Pierce are buth 
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pledged to maintain this traffic in the bodies of women, and 
the advocates of liberty are asked to aid in electing them. Sir, 
let those parties revel in such moral and political wickedness; 
let them pledge themselves and their candidates to perpetrate 
crimes thus revolting to humanity; but I beseech them not to 
insult honest men, philanthropists and Christians, by asking 
them to participate in such transcendent iniquity. 

Another of the compromise measures is the fugitive-slave 
law. Of the character of this law I have spoken on former 
occasions. Of its unconstitutionality I think no unprejudiced 
mind can doubt who listened to the speech of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Rantoul]. Of the crimes committed 
under this law, of the enormities of sending free men into 
slavery under color of this law, of the barbarous and savage 
character of the agents selected by this administration to carry 
it out, I have no time to speak. I noticed in the address of a 
clergyman, lately delivered before the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, a statement that the reverend speaker was in the central 
parts of Russia during the last summer; that an intelligent 
nobleman taunted him with the character of this fugitive law, 
saying: “ You can find nothing in the legal code of Russia, 
nor in the decrees of her emperors, equal to that barbarous 
law.” 

No, sir, I do not believe that any despot of Russia, or of 
Austria, was ever guilty of putting forth so barbarous a law; 
yet the Democratic party and the Whig party tell us that this 
law shall remain as a final settlement of this subject. The 
Whig party, it is true, reserve to themselves the right of mak- 
ing it more barbarous. But it is to remain a law and continue 
in force while time shall last. Yes, when the “ archangel 
shall descend from heaven with a rainbow upon his head, and, 
placing one foot upon the earth and the other upon the sea, 
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shall swear by him who liveth for ever and ever, that time 
shall be no longer,” the dread summons shall find the people of 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston upon the qui vive, 
hunting for slave-mothers who have fled from all else they 
hold dear in life, in order to enjoy liberty. The Whigs and 
Democrats will be found supporting this law; and when they 
shall close their eyes upon terrestrial objects they will be listen- 
ing to the baying of bloodhounds, the clanking of chains, 
shrieks of slaves, and the roar of muskets; while the dying 
groans of slave-catchers and their wounded associates, the 
bloodhounds, the last death-sighs of murdered fugitives, will 
all rise from this earth and mingle with the archangel’s voice 
as he shall summon us all to the bar of final retribution. I 
would speak of the future with solemnity; but if men are to 
carry with them into the coming world their leading traits of 
character, as some hold, it would seem that their residence in 
the spirit land will be made vocal with the sighs and groans © 
and shrieks of associated beings. f 
But both parties and their candidates are pledged to main- 
tain this infamous law. And they will “ resist’ and “ dis- 
countenance ”’ 
out of it.” The policy of silencing discussion upon it must be 
apparent to every man. The slave-holders demanded the pas- 
sage of this law, Northern doughfaces submitted, some voted 
for it, others fled the hall. They then knew it would be death 
to the measure and political obliteration to themselves to dis- 
cuss it; and therefore voted against its discussion, against all 
agitation, and a minority of this body actually passed it under 
the previous question; and now Whigs and Democrats say it 
never shall be discussed. That when our people of the North 
see a fellow being seized, chained, dragged into slavery, and 
sold and flogged, they shall say nothing about it, here or else- 


all agitation in regard to it, “in Congress or 
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where; that they shall look upon the murdered corpses of 
fugitives shot down by the agents of government, and may 
moan over their barbarity, but they must not discuss, they 
must not agitate the repeal of this law. Well, sir, I assure 
them the people will discuss these things. 

But it is said, through the Whig press, that we cannot 
repeal this law. I saw this morning an article, in some re- 
spects an able article, denouncing this law, in a Whig paper, 
professedly anti-slavery. The editor, however, admitted that 
the law would not be repealed, perhaps, for twenty years. Sir, 
the admission shows the author to be unconscious of the peo- 
ple’s power. 

It is this miserable, cowardly submission to the slave inter- 
est which has degraded Northern men. Let the people send 
to this body forty members whose hearts are devoted to free- 
dom, who have confidence in the power of truth, and this law 
will be repealed in six weeks. It will be swept from our 
- statute book, and curses deep and loud will rest upon its 
authors. 

The editor to whom I alluded proposes that we shall con- 
tribute from the national funds to pay for fugitives. I could 
have forgiven the editor for almost any other political offence. 
What, sir! are we, the descendants of the Pilgrims, of those 
who bled at Bunker Hill and on every battlefield of the revo- 
lution rather than pay a paltry tax on tea and on stamped 
paper, are we supinely to become tributary to Southern task- 
masters? When the barbarians of Algiers seized and enslaved 
our people we sent an armed force there and slew them, hold- 
ing them unworthy of a place upon God’s footstool. No, sir; 
by all the hallowed associations which cluster around the 
memory of English and American patriots, I avow that I 
would sooner see every slave-holder of the nation hanged 
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than to witness the subjugation of Northern freemen to such 
a humiliating condition. 

Sir, when it comes to that, I, for one, shall be prepared for 
the dermer ressori,—an appeal to the God of battles. I am 
a man of peace, but am no non-resistant; and I would sooner 
have the ashes of my hearth slaked in my own blood and the 
blood of my children than submit to such degradation. And — 
here I will take occasion to say that if this law continues to be 
enforced civil war is inevitable. The people will not submit 
toit. Why, sir, civil war already exists. At Christiana, civil 
war, with all the cireumstances of force, under color of law— 
resistance in defence of natural right—bloodshed and death 
took place. In my own State a similar transaction occurred; 
and I assure gentlemen that other instances will occur if 
attempts be made to enforce that law. In my own district are 
many fugitives who have informed their masters where they 
may be found. These men have become desperate. They 
desire to see the slave-catchers. They pant for an opportunity 
to make their oppressors “ bite the dust.” Sir, send on your 
commissioners and deputy marshals and bloodhounds, and I 
assure you that a civil war will soon be in active progress. 

Gentlemen talk of enforcing this law. It cannot be done. 
The people have already passed sentence upon it and upon its 
authors; and that sentence will be speedily executed. Nor can 
you stop agitation in regard to it. 

Agitation, discussion, and examination are the agents, the 
instruments, for carrying forward all reforms. The Saviour 
of man spoke truths boldly. They fell harshly upon the ears 
of scribes, Pharisees, and hypocrites. They denounced him 
as an agitator; seized, tried, condemned, and crucified him as 
an agitator. From that day to the present every man who 
has boldly avowed truths unwelcome to the ears of despots, 
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tyrants, and the oppressors of our race have been denounced 
as agitators. Jefferson, in the Declaration of American 
Independence; Samuel Adams, in the Continental Congress; 
Washington, on the battlefield, were “ distinguished agi- 
tators;” John Quincy Adams, while in this hall, for years 
maintained and defended, with inimitable powers, the right 
of petition, and was denounced throughout the country as 
an agitator. He was arraigned at the bar of this House and 
tried as an agitator. Every member of this body who 
defends the rights of the people is denounced as an agitator. 
To me these epithets have lost their terrors. 

For hundreds and for thousands of years the instruction and 
elevation of mankind have been carried forward by agitation. 
By means of it tyrants and despots have been driven from 
power and popular rights have been extorted from barbarous 
rulers. Without agitation no people ever gained their rights, 
or retained them after they had been extorted from their 
oppressors. Now, suddenly, to prevent the progress of liberty, 
Whigs and Democrats unite to suppress this element in all 
reforms. They declare that discussion shall cease, and the 
slave-trade and slavery shall continue forever, and the fugi- 
tive law shall be rendered perpetual... . 

Mr. Chairman, I have served in this hall some fifteen years. 
During that period I think at least two thirds of the time of 
this body has been occupied by the subject of slavery and 
other matters connected with that institution. For the last 
three years we can scarcely be said to have done anything else 
but discuss and legislate for slavery. This, sir, is all wrong. 
Slavery is a local institution, existing only in a portion of the 
States. The attempt to nationalize it is unwarranted and un- 
constitutional. To do this is now the object of both the Whig 
and Democratic parties. Against these attempts, we, the 
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Free Democracy, wage unceasing, undying, unyielding hos- 
tility. This war we shall never give up. “We shall never lay 
aside our arms until victory shall crown our efforts,—until 
this government shall be redeemed and disenthralled from the 
foul stain of chattel slavery. Against oppression in all its 
forms, and in all places, we have sworn eternal hostility. 
Our sympathy for suffering humanity is broad as creation, 
reaching to all climes and embracing all who bear the 
image of our Creator. To persecuted Hungary we tender 
the assurance that “we feel for those in bonds as bound 
with them.” On this subject the Democrats have spoken 
oracularly. 

The Whigs talk about “ entangling alliances and standing 
on foreign soil; ” but they dare not take distinct issue on the 
propriety of exerting our moral power, our political influence, 
to maintain the law of nations. Substantially, both Whigs 
and Democrats are opposed to us on this subject. They would 
permit Russia or Austria to swallow up Hungary without any 
protest or expression of our disapprobation. We sympathize 
with the oppressed of all nations; and we, the Free Democ- 
racy, literally constitute the party of progress. At Buffalo 
we adopted the policy of “ cheap postage for the people;” and 
inscribed it upon our banner, and unfurled it to the breeze. 
We foresaw the advantages of increasing the facilities of com- 
munication among the masses and determined to confer upon 
our country these benefits, while Whigs and Democrats were 
too timid to take a position either for or against it. 

I am aware that we are often charged with being men of 
one idea, indeed, we are sometimes called the party of one 
idea,—and I refer to these facts to vindicate ourselves from 
that charge. We dared go where neither of those parties 
were willing to follow us, nor to oppose us; and in less than 
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three years the correctness of our position.has been acknowl- 
edged before the country. 

“Lands for the poor, homes for the destitute,” free of ex- 
pense to all who will immigrate to the West, was another 
article in our political creed. To this policy neither the Whig 
nor Democratic party dared express their consent, nor dared 
they oppose it. At this session a bill carrying out our views 
on this subject passed this body by a vote of nearly two to 
one. - The Senate will doubtless comply with the popular will 
of the nation by passing this measure of benevolence which 
will cause thousands of hearts to swell with gratitude and joy. 
Sir, the Free Democracy believe that governments were con- 
stituted to protect, elevate, and render our race, our whole 
race, more happy. That it is our duty as statesmen, as phil- 
anthropists, as Christians, so far as we have constitutional 
power, “to raise up the bowed down,” “to exalt the hum- 
ble,” “to inform the ignorant,” “to comfort the distressed,” 
and increase the prosperity and happiness of all who come 
within the sphere of our political, our moral, or our religious 
influence. Of course, we are hostile to those compromise 
measures which the Whigs and Democrats are pledged to sus- 
tain. 

In 1848 nearly three hundred thousand freemen cast their 
votes for cur presidential candidate. Since that period our 
moral and political power has greatly increased. Probably 
one third of the members on this floor are indebted to men 
who sympathize with us for their seats, and many were elected 
solely and entirely upon our principles. Three members of 
the Senate were elected as Free Democrats, while others are 
partially indebted to the votes of the Free Democracy. In 
several State legislatures we hold the balance of power; but 
this is but little evidence of the rapidity with which our 
principles are extending. 
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Our progress is marked by the change of feeling toward 
our doctrines in both the other parties; their hostility is dimin- 
ishing daily; they ave becoming acquainted with our views, 
and, of course, respect our motives. In all elections now 
throughout most of the free States candidates are selected. 
whose doctrines and principles are not obnoxious to us. The 
cloud which in 1848 was like unto a man’s hand in size has 
now overspread the whole North, and will soon extend over 
the nation, and finally over the world, 

But it is said that those friends in the State of New. York 
who came from the Democratic party have returned to it. I 
deeply feel and deplore this fact. I loved and honored them, 
—I still respect them; but I must say that, in my judgment, 
they have erred in departing from us. I, however, will not 
‘judge them; to their own masters they stand or fall. Had 
they continued with us, there is, in my opinion, no doubt that 
we should, in November next, have effected the election of a 
President favorable to our views. That they are friends of 
liberty I know; that they will sustain the doctrines laid down 
in the Democratic confession of faith, or vote for Pierce and 
King under the circumstances attending their nomination, I 
do not believe. The members of our party, generally, entered 
upon an organization with a deep feeling and conviction that 
such an organization was necessary. 

Time and experience has confirmed us in that opinion. I 
have stated the basis of our doctrines; they are permanent, 
eternal as God himself. While standing on those principles 
we cannot be wrong. ‘The political and moral regeneration 
of our country, the entire reformation of this government 
from its practice of sustaining oppression, slavery, and crime, 
is our object. To effect this great and holy purpose must 
require time and perseverance. In what I have said and done 
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on these questions I have but reflected the sentiments and 
feelings of those I represent,—indeed, among them are many, 
very many, “ older and better soldiers” than myself. That 
people, sir, will stand firmly, steadfast, and immovable, upon 
the doctrines and the organization which they have adopied. 

T am aware of the arguments so often used to persuade 
Free-Soilers to vote for this or that man, for this or that par- 
ty, in order to gain some supposed temporary advantage. But, 
sir, we organized for the maintenance of doctrines important 
not merely to the people of a township, a county, or a state, 
but to man wherever he is found,—important not merely to- 
day, at this election, or next year, but in all coming time. 
Can we leave such a position to unite with either of the other 
parties in order to elect this or that man to office while he 
stands pledged to maintain slavery and the slave-trade in this 
district and in our territories,—to continue the infamous 
fugitive law,—to uphold and support all these measures as 
a final settlement of the subjects to which they refer, and to 
discountenance all examination, discussion, or agitation as to 
the propriety of these measures? Sir, were we to unite with 
either party to elect a President thus pledged we should lose 
our own self-respect,—we should lose the respect and confi- 
dence of the world. Politically, sir, we are “a city set upon 
an hill, which cannot be hid.” Throughout the country our 
influence is felt. In this hall we wield a moral power far 
beyond our numbers. Let no man charge me with indelicacy 
when I assert that the Free-Soilers of this body exert all the 
influence to which their numbers entitle them. Whigs and 
Democrats have confidence that we shall in all cases be guided 
by judgment, by reason and justice, and not by the paltry 
considerations of party. 

The effect has been most salutary. Ten years since no 
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man here dared separate from his party. No matter what 
was the subject, or his own judgment, every member was 
compelled to fall into line and vote with his party leaders. 
Free-Soilers have set an example here of independence. The 
commencement of our trials on this subject were severe. We 
were frowned upon, vilified, and denounced; but, thank God, 
we had the firmness to bide our time, and now for years many 
Whigs and Democrats have followed our example and dared 
to vote as their judgments and consciences dictated. In 
short, sir, here party lines upon most subjects of legislation 
have become obliterated. This of itself constitutes a great 
reform. 

At Baltimore a portion of the Whig party contended man- 
fully against committing themselves to the outrages and 
crimes of the fugitive law and compromise measures. In that 
respect they did more than the Democrats. My sympathies, 
and the sympathies of our party and of all good men were 
with them. 

And had the anti-slavery Whigs in this House and the 
Senate promptly and energetically met the supercilious pre- 
tensions of the slave-power with decision and firmness, I have 
little doubt they would have inspired a feeling at Baltimore 
which would have repudiated a platform that has stamped 
indelible disgrace upon their party. In this hall, the Demo- 
erats have sustained the constitutional rights of the free 
States more ably and faithfully than the Whigs have during 
the present session. 

But I am aware that a strong effort is making to induce 
our Free Democracy to sustain the Whig candidate at the 
coming election. With the gentleman nominated I have long 
been acquainted. To him nor to the Democratic nomince 
have I any personal objection; but, if elected, he is pledged 
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to maintain the outrages, the revolting crimes, pertaining to 
the compromise measures and fugitive-slave law to which I 
have called attention,—to render them perpetual, so far as he 
may be able,—to prevent all discussion relating to them. To 
vote for him is to vote for this policy,—to identify ourselves 


in favor of the avowed doctrines which he is pledged to sup- 
‘port,—to give proof by our votes that we approve the plat- 
‘form on which he stands. But, sir, why vote for Scott im 


preference to Pierce? 
The doctrines of the Whig party, as I have shown, pledge 


them and their candidate to maintain slavery; the breeding 


of slaves for market; the sale of women in this district and 


‘in the territories; to uphold the fugitive law in all coming 


‘ time; to admit as many slave States as shall apply from New 


Mexico and Utah, and to silence discussion on all these sub- 
jects. This is as far, I think, as human depravity can go. 


. If the Democratic party has dived deeper into moral and polit-. 


ical putridity, some archangel fallen must have penned their 


confession of faith. If there be such a distinction, it can 
only be discovered by a refinement of casuistry too intricate 
for honest minds to exert. Sir, suppose there were a shade 
of distinction in the depths of depravity to which these par- 
ties have descended, does it become men,—free men, men of 
moral principle, of political integrity,—to be straining their 
visions and using intellectual microscopes to discover that 
shade of moral darkness? No, sir; let every man who feels 
that he has a country to save, a character to sustain,—that 
he owes a duty to mankind and to God,—come forward at 
once and wage a bold and exterminating war against these 
doctrines so abhorrent to freedom and humanity. 

But it is said that the Democratic party, if defeated again 
by the anti-slavery sentiment, as they were in 1848, will dis- 
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band, and the masses -will then unite with us in support of 
justice, truth, and liberty. The defeat of the Democratic 
party might disband them and it might not. There is no cer- 
tainty on that point. If we were to unite with the Whigs, 
we might, or we might not, defeat the Democrats. If we 
were to try the experiment and fail, Whigs and Democrats 
would despise us. We should despise ourselves. If we 
should succeed we should become identified with the Whig 
party and swallowed up by it. Im every aspect in which I 
ean view such a policy we must lose the moral power which 
we possess. Standing upon elevated principles,—professing, 
avowing, and proclaiming the political gospel which we pre- 
sent to the people,—we cannot descend to mingle in such a 
contest without a sacrifice of that moral and political influence 
which now commands the respect of all honest men and of 
our own consciences. 

Mr. Chairman, I know not the course which the people 
whom I represent will pursue. From the past only can I 
judge of their future action. A residence of half a century 
among them has given me some knowledge of their character. . 
Their past action on this subject is“ known and read of all 
men.” . 

That people do their own thinking and their own voting. 
They know their rights and will maintain them so far as 
moral and political action on their part will do it. They are 
at all times prepared to discharge their duty. Sir, in 1848 
there was more political effort made to induce our friends 
there to vote for the present Executive than was ever put 
forth on any other occasion. Distinguished gentlemen from 
other States, of great ability and of anti-slavery sentiments, 
were imported to show us the propriety of voting for men 
who feared to speak in favor of free principles. But those 
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efforts failed and few men can now be found who will admit 
that they ever cast a vote for the present Executive—a man 
who has prostituted the power of his office to the support of 
slavery and crime. Now they are to be called on to vote 
for men openly pledged and committed to the work of eter- 
nizing slavery and the slave-trade and the fugitive law. I 
will leave the Free Democracy of the Reserve to speak for 
themselves. They have always done that. 

Sir, we are in the midst of a revolution. The two great 
parties are striving to convert this free government into a 
slave-holding, a slave-breeding republic. Those powers 
which were delegated to secure liberty, are now exerted to 
overthrow freedom and the constitution. It becomes every 
patriot, every lover of freedom, every Christian, every man, 
to stand forth in defence of popular rights, in defence of the 
rights of the free States, of the institutions under which we 
live, in defence of our national character. 

Sir, I am getting old,—the infirmities of age are coming 
upon me. I must soon leave the scenes with which I am 
surrounded. It is uncertain whether I shall again address 
this body; but one thing I ask,—that friends and foes, here 
and elsewhere, in this and in coming time, shall understand 
that, whether in public or in private, by the wayside or the 
fireside, in life or in death, I oppose, denounce, and repudiate 
the efforts now put forth to involve the people of the free 
States in the support of slavery, of the slave-trade, and their 
attendant crimes. 
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| Cease WILLIAM IV, King of Prussia, was born October 15, 11%. 
He sucecedcd his father, King Frederick William UI, on bis death in 
June, 1240. He at first granted many minor reforms and pledged himscit 
to radical changes, but, being possessed by exaggerated ideas of the kingly 
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DELIVERED ON THE OPENING OF THE DIET, APRIL, 1247 


LLUSTRIOUS NOBLE PRINCES, COUNTS, AND 
LORDS, MY DEAR AND TRUSTY ORDERS OF 
NOBLES, BURGHERS, AND COMMONS,—1 bid 

you from the depth of my heart welcome on the day of the 
fulfilment of a great work of my father, resting in God, never 
to be forgotten, King William III, of glorious memory. 

The noble edifice of representative freedom, the eight | 

mighty pillars of which the king of bleseed memory founded 
deep and unshakably in the peculiar organization of his prov- 
inces, is to-day perfected in your assembly. It has received 
its protecting roof. The king wished to have finished his 
work himself, but his views were shipwrecked in the utter im- 
practicability of the plans laid before him. Therefrom arose 
evils which his clear eye detected with grief, and, before all, 
the uncertainty which made many 4 noble soil susceptible of 
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weeds. Let us bless, however, to-day, the conscientiousness 
of the true beloved king, who despised his own earlier tri- 
umph in order to guard his folk from later ruin, and let us 
honor his memory by not perilling the existence of his com- 
pleted work by the impatient haste of beginners. 
[give up beforehand all co-operation thereto. Let us suffer 
time, and, above all, experience, to have their way; and let us 
commit the work, as is fitting, to the furthering and forming 
hands of Divine Providence. Since the commencement of the 
operation of the provincial Diets I have perceived the defects 
of individual portions of our representative life, and proposed 
to myself conscientiously the grave question how they were 
to be remedied? My resolutions on this point have long since 
arrived at maturity. Immediately on my accession I made 
the first step toward realizing them by forming the committees 
of the provincial Diets, and by calling them together soon 
after. 

You are aware, lords and gentlemen, that I have now made 
the days for the meeting of those committees periodical, and 
that I have confided to them the free working of the provin- 
cial Diets. For the ordinary run of affairs their deliberations 
will satisfactorily represent the desired point of union. But 
the law of January 17, 1820, respecting the state debts, gives, 
in that portion of it not as yet carried out, rights and privileges 
to the Orders which can be exercised neither by the provincial 
assemblies nor by the committees. 

As the heir of an unweakened crown, which I must and will 
hand down unweakened to my descendants, I know that I am 
perfectly free from all and every pledge with respect to what 
has not been carried out, and, above all, with respect to that 
from the execution of which his own true paternal conscience 
preserved my illustrious predecessor. The law is, however, 
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carried out in all its essential parts; an edifice of justice has 
been. built upon it, oaths have been sworn on it, and it has, all 
unfinished as it is, maintained itself as a wise law for seven- 
and-twenty years. Therefore have I proceeded, with a cheer- 
ful heart indeed, but with all the freedom of my kingly pre 
rogative, to its final completion. I am, however, the irrecon- 
cilable enemy of all arbitrary proceedings, and must have been 
a foe, above all, to the idea of bringing together an artificial 
arbitrary assembly of the Orders, which should deprive the 
noble creation of the king, my dear father—I mean the pro- 
vincial Diets—of their value. It has been, therefore, for 
many years my firm determination only to form this assembly, 
ordained by law, or by the fusion together of the provincial 
Diets. It is formed; I have recognized your claim to all the 
rights flowing from that law; and far beyond—yes, far be- 
yond—all the promises of the king of blessed memory, I have 
granted you, within certain necessary limits, the right of 
granting taxes—a right, gentlemen, the responsibility of which 
weighs far more heavily than the honor which accompanies it. 
This august assembly will now denote important periods in the 
existence of our state, which are treated of m my patent of 
February 3d. As soon as those periods occur, IT will assemble 
the Diets on each separate occasion round my throne, in order 
to deliberate with them for the welfare of my country, and to 
afford them an opportunity for the exercise of their rights. I 
have, however, reserved the express right of calling together 
these great assemblies on extraordinary occasions, when I 
deem it good and profitable; and I will do this willingly and at 
more frequent intervals if this Diet gives me proof that I may 
act thus without prejudice to higher sovereign duties. 

My trusty and free subjects have received all the laws which 
T and my father have granted them for the protection of their 
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highest interests, and especially the laws of the 3d of February, 
with warm gratitude, and woe to him who shall dare to dash 
their thankfulness with care, or to turn it into ingratitude. 
Every Prussian knows that for twenty-four years. past all 
laws which concern his freedom and property have been first 
discussed by the Orders, but from this time forward let every 


, one in my kingdom know that I, with the sole necessary ex- 


ception of the occurrence of the calamity of war, will contract 
no state loan, levy no new taxes, nor increase existing ones, 
without the free consent of all Orders. 

Noble lords and trusty Orders, I know that with these rights 
I entrust a costly jewel of freedom to your hands, and that 
you will employ it faithfully. But I know, as certainly, that 
many will mistake and despise this jewel—that to many it is 
not enough. A portion of the press, for instance, demands out- 
right from me and my government a revolution in church and 
state, and from you, gentlemen, acts of importunate ingrati- 
tude, of illegality—nay, of disobedience. Many also, and 
among them very worthy men, look for our safety in the con- 
version of the natural relation between prince and people into 
a conventional existence granted by charters and ratified by 
oaths, 

May, however, the example of the one happy country, whose 
constitution centuries and a hereditary wisdom without a par- 
allel, but no sheets of paper, have made, not be lost upon us, 
but find the respect which it deserves. If other countries find 
their happiness in another way than that people and ourselves, 
namely, in the way of “ manufactured and granted ” constitu- 
tions, we must and will praise their happiness in an upright 
and brotherly manner. We will, with the justest admiration, 
consider the sublime example, when a strong will of iron conse- 
quence and high intelligence sueceeds in delaying, in master- 
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ing, and allaying every crisis of serious importance; and, above 
all, when this tends to the welfare of Germany and the main- 
tenance of the peace of Europe. But Prussia, gentlemen, 
Prussia cannot bear such a state of things. Do you ask why? 
I answer, cast your eyes at the map of Europe, at the position 
of our country, at its component parts; follow the line of our 
borders, weigh the power of our neighbors, throw before all 
an enlightened glance on our history. It has pleased God to 
make Prussia strong by the sword of war from without and by 
the sword of intellect from within; not, surely, by the negative 
intellect of the age, but by the spirit of moderation and order. 
I speak out boldly, gentlemen. As in the camp, unless in 
cases of the most urgent danger or grossest folly, the command 
ean only be rested in the will of one, so can the destinies of 
this country, unless it is to fall instantly from its height, only 
be guided by one will; and if the King of Prussia would com- 
mit an abomination, were he to demand from his subjects the 
subserviency of a slave,so would he commit a far greater abom- 
ination were he not to demand from them the crowning virtue 
of freemen—lI mean obedience for the sake of God and con- 
science. Whoever is alarmed at the tenor of these words, him 
I refer to the development of our laws for a century back, to 
the edicts of the Orders, and finally to this assembly and its 
rights; there he may find consolation if he will. 

Noble lords and trusty Orders, I am forced to the solemn 
declaration that no power on earth will ever succeed in moving 
me to change the natural—and, in our own case, so impera- 
tively necessary—trelation between prince and people, into 
something merely conventional or constitutional; and that, 
once for all, I will never suffer a written sheet of paper to force 
itself in, as it were a second providence, between our Lord 
God in heaven and this people, in order to rule us with its 
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paragraphs, and to replace by them our ancient and time-hal- 
lowed trusty reliance on each other. Between us be truth. 
From one weakness I feel myself entirely free—I strive not for 
idle popular favor; who could do so if he has read history 
aright? I strive alone to fulfil my duty, so as to satisty my 
understanding and my conscience, and to deserve the thanks 
of my people, even though it be never my lot to obtain it. 

Noble lords and trusty Orders, it has often caused me care 
and impatience during the first years of my reign, that I could 
not remove hindrances which opposed an earlier convocation 
of your assembly. I was wrong. On both sides we should 
have been poorer by many experiences, poorer by experiences 
in part of a costly nature; but all of them, if not always good, 
yet for us of priceless worth. We have now lying open before 
us the experiences of seven years, and, by God’s good pleasure, 
notin vain. The working of parties on one side, and the tem- 
per of my people on the other, are now clear and indubitabie. 
It is a splendid privilege of the kingly office that it can on all 
occasions call things by their right names without fear. I will 
do this to-day before you, as a duty which I have to fulfil. I 
beg you now to follow me a moment while with a sharp eye 
we consider the state of things at home. 

The dearth which has visited Europe of latter years has also 
penetrated to us, if with less severity than in other countries. 
It has, however, found us well prepared, and I can give my 
government the honorable testimonial that it has honestly 
done its part towards alleviating the calamity. There are, 
also, means further to resist it, if God spares us from new fail- 
ures in the crops. Here I must mention private benevolence, 
which, in these times, has manifested itself anew so nobly, so 
cheeringly; and I pay it here, before you, the tribute of my 
admiration and my gratitude. 
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The extinction of the national debt is progressing. ‘The 
taxes are diminished, the finances are put in order. I have 
to-day the happiness to offer the provinces, for the use of their 
treasuries, a donation of 2,000,000 rix-dollars. 

The management of affairs and the administration of jus- 
tice are with us in a purer condition than almost in any other 
country; publicity is established in our courts; roads, canals, 
all kinds of improvements of the land are proceeding to an 
extent before unknown; science and art are in the most 
flourishing condition; the national prosperity is increasing; 
trade and industry, if, alas! not protected against their Euro- 
pean vicissitudes, are comparatively satisfactory; paternal 
care and good will are certainly nowhere to be mistaken; the 
press is as free as the laws of the confederation permit; the 
freedom of confession is associated with animating power to 
our old liberty of faith and conscience; and our just pride 
and strong shield, my army of the line and militia, may be 
called imcomparable. 

With our neighbors and with the Powers on this and the 
other side of the ocean we stand on the best terms, and our 
relation to our allies, in combination with whom we once freed 
Germany, and from the happy concord of whom depends the 
maintenance of a thirty-two years’ peace in a great part of 
Europe, is firmer and closer than ever. 

I could add much which would be calculated to bend our 
knees in thanks toward God, but this will suffice. For it is 
quite sufficient to found this gratitude, and a state of content- 
ment, which in an honest comparison, in spite of many just 
wishes, appears quite natural. Before all, one would think 
that the press must diffuse gratitude and contentment on all 
sides, for I venture to say that it is the press which, to a par- 
ticular extent, owes me thanks, Noble lords and faithful 
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States, I require your German hearts to grant me those thanks. 
While recognizing the honorable endeavor to elevate the press 
by a noble and conscientious spirit, it is yet unquestionable 
that in a portion of it a dark spirit of destruction prevails, a 
spirit that entices to revolution, and that deals in the most 
audacious falsehood, disgraceful to German fidelity and Prus- 
sian honor. I know that the genuine sense of the people re- 
mains firm, but we do not deceive ourselves as to the evil 
fruits of the evil tree, which meet us in the shape of dissatis- 
faction and want of confidence, attended by still worse facts, 
such as open disobedience, secret conspiracy, a declared revolt 
from all which is sacred to good men, and attempted regicide. 
Even in our churches are seen those fruits, together with the 
twofold death in indifference and fanaticism. But ecclesi- 
astical matters do not belong to the states.) They have their 
legitimate organs in the two confessions. One confession of 
faith I am, on this day, unable to suppress, bearing in mind the 
frightful attempt to defraud my people of its holiest jewel— 
its faith in the Redeemer, Lord and King of itself and of us 
all. This avowal is as follows. [Here his Majesty arose and 
spoke the word standing, and with right hand uplifted] “TI 
and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 

I turn my troubled glance from the aberrations of a few 
to the whole of my people. Then does it grow bright with 
tears of joy; there, my lords, amid all the heavy troubles of 
government, is my consolation. My people is still the old 
Christian people—the honest, true, valiant people—which 
has fought the battles of my fathers, and the honorable quali- 
ties of which have only grown with the greatness and fame 
of their country. which once, like no other, in the days of 
trouble, bound itself to its paternal king and bore hin, as it 
were, upon its shoulders from victory to victory,—a people, 
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my lords, often tempted by the arts of seduction, but always 
found proof against them. Even out of the strongest of these 
trials it will come forth pure. Already is the impious sport 
with Christianity, the abuse of religion as a means of distine- 
tion, recognized in its true form as sacrilege, and is dying 
away. My firm reliance upon the fidelity of my people, as 
the surest means of extinguishing the conflagration, has been 
ever nobly rewarded both by the older and the younger sons 
of our Prussian country, even where another language than 
ours is spoken. 

Therefore, hear this well, lords and faithful States, and 
may all the country hear it through you. From all the indig- 
nities to which I and my government have been exposed for 
some years, I appeal to my people! From all evils which 
perhaps are still in reserve for me, I appeal beforehand to my 
people! My people knows my heart, my faith and love to it, 
and adheres in love and faith to me. My people does not 
wish the association of representatives in the government, 
the weakening of rank, the division of sovereignty, the break- 
ing up of the authority of its kings, who have founded its his- 
tory, its freedom, its prosperity, and who alone can protect 
its dearest acquisitions, and will protect them, God willing, 
as heretofore. 

Know, my lords, I do not read the feelings of my people in 
the green arches and huzzahs of festivity; still less in the 
praise and blame of the press, or in the doubtful, sometimes 
criminal, demands of certain addresses which are sent to the 
Throne, and States, or elsewhere. I have read them with my 
own eyes in the touching thanks of men for benefits scarcely 
promised, scarcely begun; here, where broad districts of land 
stood under water; there, where men scarcely recovered from 
hunger. In their grateful joy, in their wet eyes, did I read 
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their feelings three years ago, when the lives ot myself and 
the queen were so wonderfully preserved. This is truth— 
and in my words is truth when I say that it is a noble people; 
and I feel entirely the happiness of presiding over such a peo- 
ple. And your hearts will understand me and accord with me 
when in this great hour I urgently call upon yon—“ Be wor- 
thy of this people!” 

Illustrious princes, counts, and lords, you will have recog- 
nized in the position assigned to you by law in this united 
Diet, my intention that that position should be a dignified one, 
at once answering to the conception of a German order of 
nobles and also beneficial to the whole community. I rely 
upon your deeply feeling at this hour, and in these times, what 
is meant by being the first of a nation and also what is required 
at your hands. You will repay my confidence. 

You, my lords of the nobility, and my faithful burghers and 
commons, are, | am firmly persuaded, impressed with this 
truth, that on this day and in this hour you are the first of 
your respective Orders; but therefore, also, the protectors of 
your ancient renown. Look at this throne! ‘Your fathers 
and mine—many princes of your race, and of mine, and my- 
self—have fought for the preservation, the deliverance, and 
the honor of that throne, and for the existence of our native 
land. God was with us! There is now a new battle to be 
fought on behalf of the same glorious possessions—a peaceful 
one, indeed, but its combats are not a whit less important than 
those of the field of war. And God will be with us yet again, 
for the battle is against the evil tendencies of the age. Your 
unanimity with me, the prompt expression of your wish to aid 
me in improving the domain of rights (that true field for the 
labor of kings) will make this Diet a pitched battle gained 
against every evil and lawless influence that troubles and dis- 
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honors Germany; and the work will be to your renown and 
that of the country, and the contentment and satisfaction of 
the people. 
Representatives of the nobles, be now and for the future, as 
of old} the first to follow the banner of the Hohenzollerns, 
that for three centuries has led you on to honor. And you, 
burghers, give to the whole world a living testimony that the 
intelligence—the great mass of which you are proud to repre- 
sent—is, among us, that right and true one which ennobles by 
the development of religion and morality and by the love of 
your king and country. And you, representatives of the com- 
mons, you and your Order are never the last when your coun- 
try and your king: call on you, whether it be in peace or in 
war. Hear the voice of your king, that tells you they require 
you again! , 
In my kingdom, neither of the three Orders ranks above or 
beneath the other. They stand beside each other on an equal- 
ity of rights and honor, but each within its limits, each with 


its own province. This is a practicable and reasonable equal- | 


ity. This is freedom. 

Noble lords and trusty Orders, a word more on the me 
—yes, the question of existence between the Throne and the 
different Orders. The late king, after mature consideration, 
called them into existence, according to the German and his- 
torical idea of them; and in this idea alone have I continued 
his work. Impress yourselves, I entreat you, with the spirit 
of this definition. You are German Orders in the anciently 
received sense of the word—that is, you are truly, and before 
all, “ representatives and defenders of your own rights,” the 
rights of those Orders whose confidence has sent here the far 
greater portion of this assembly. But after that you are to 
exercise those rights which the Crown has recognized as 
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yours; you have, further, conscientiously to give the Crown 
that advice it requires of you. Finally, you are free to bring 
petitions and complaints, after mature deliberation, to the 
foot of the throne. 

Those are the rights, those the duties, of German Orders; 
this is your glorious vocation. But it is not your province to 
represent opinions or bring opinions of the day, or of this or 
that school, into practical operation. That is wholly un-Ger- 
man, and, besides, completely useless for the good of the com- 
munity, for it would lead necessarily to inextricable embarrass- 
ments with the Crown, which must govern according to the 
law of God and the land, and its own free, unbiased resolu- 
tion, but which cannot and dares not govern according to the 
will of the majority, if “ Prussia” would not soon become 
an empty sound in Europe. Clearly recognizing my office 
and your vocation, and firmly resolved to treat that recogni- 
tion faithfully under all circumstances, I have appeared 
among you, and addressed you with royal freedom. With 
the same openness, and as the highest proof of my confidence 
in you, I here give you my royal word that I should not have 
called you together had I had the smallest suspicion that you 
would otherwise understand your duties, or that you had any 
desire to play the part of what are called representatives of 
the people. I should not have called you together for that 
purpose, because according to my deepest and most heartfelt 
conviction, the Throne and state would be endangered by it, 
and because I recognize it as my first duty, under all circum- 
stances and events, to preserve the Throne, the state, and my 
government, as they at present exist. I remember the axiom 
of a royal friend, “Confidence awakens confidence.” That 
is this day my brightest hope. That my confidence in you 
is great, I have proved by my words, and sealed by my act. 
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‘And from you, gentlemen, I expect a proof of confidence in 
return, and an answer in the same manner—by your acts. 
God is my witness, I have summoned you as your truest, best, 
and most faithful friend; and I firmly believe that, among 
the hundreds before me, there is not one who is not resolved, 
at this moment, to preserve that friendship. Many of you 
were at Kénigsberg on the 10th of September, 1840; and I 
can even now hear the thunder of your voices as you pro- 
nounced the oath of fidelity, that then penetrated my soul. 
Many of you, on the day on which I received the homage of 
my hereditary estates, joined with thousands in the still echo- 
ing “ Yes!” with which you replied to my demand whether 
you would, “in word and deed, in heart and spirit, in truth 
and love, help and assist me to preserve Prussia as it is, and 
as it must remain, if it would not perish: that you would not 
let or hinder me in the path of considerate but vigorous pro- 
gress, but endure with me through good days and through 
evil.” Now redeem your word—now fulfil that vow! 

You can do it by the exercise of one of your most important 
duties—namely, by choosing from among you faithful and 
upright friends of the throne and of our good purpose for your 
committees—men who have comprehended that at this time 
it is the first duty of the Orders to encourage and support the 
good disposition and fidelity of the country by their own ex- 
ample, and, on the contrary, to strike down and discounte- 
nance every kind of many-headed faithlessness—men who, 
enemies of every kind of slavery, are, above all, enemies of 
that shameful yoke which a misguiding opinion (branding 
the name of freedom of thought) would lay upon your necks. 
This selection is a very critical act—one pregnant with con- 
sequences, Weigh it in your hearts, and choose conscien- 
tiously. 
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Remember, also, that the day of uncertainty as to the form 
which the activity of the Orders is to take is passed. Many 
things which, under this uncertainty, forbearance could ex- 
cuse, have henceforth no excuse remaining. The 3d 
of February of this year, like the 3d of February, 
1813, has opened to the real children of our father- 
land that path they have now to pursue: and the same un- 
speakable happiness which then fell to the lot of my glorious 
father is now also mine—mine in this moment. I speak, as 
he did, to the hearts of German—of Prussian men! 

Go, then, illustrious. princes, counts, and lords—dear and 
faithful Orders of nobles, burghers, and commons—proceed 
with God’s help to your task. You will, I am certain, in this 
moment, when all Europe is gazing on you, and through all 
the future labors of the Diet, prove yourselves true Prussians; 
and that one thing, believe me, will not be absent—namely, 
God’s blessing, on. which all things depend. Out of our 
unanimity it will descend on the present and future genera- 
tions, and, I hope, on all our glorious German fatherland, in 
one broad stream, beside which we may dwell in peace and 
safety, as by the shores of the blessing-bringing rivers that 
water the earth. And now, once more, and out of the full- 
ness of my heart—welcome! 


Fae Nebe lites al ald 


HOMAS CARLYLE, a famous Scotch essayist, historian, and moralist, 
was born at Ecclefechan, Scotland, December 4, 1795. At the age of 
fourteen he entered the University of Edinburgh, and on receiving his 
degree taught for four years, first at Anman, then as master of a new 
school at Kirkcaldy. In 1818 he returned to Hdinburgh and lived in Scot- 
land, engaged in literary work, until 1834, when he removed with his wife, 
the brilliant Jane Welsh, to London, where he died, February 4, 1881. His 
first published work was a translation of Goethe’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s 
‘Apprenticeship ” (1824). ‘‘ Sartor Resartus’’ appeared first in Boston, 
Hmerson having undertaken to get a hearing for that masterpiece in 
America when no English publisher was bold enough to undertake it. 
“The French Revolution ” (1837) was a rhapsodic prose-poem rather than 
a serious history, but it created great interest and had a wide influence 
in liberalizing thought. ‘“ Heroes and Hero Worship and the Heroic in 
History’ appeared in 1841; “‘ Past and Present” in 1848; the “ Life and 
Letters of Oliver Cromwell” in 1845; the “ Life of Sterling’’ in 1851, and 
** Friedrich II ’’ between 1858 and 1865. In 1866 he was elected lord rector, 
of Edinburgh University and made his classic address on ‘‘ The Choice of 
Books.’’ He published innumerable magazine articles and other works of 
more or less importance. He was a life-long sufferer from dyspepsia, and 
his views of life. and men, especially of his contemporaries, were decidedly 
pessimistic, but the general tendency of his writings was toward the 
loftiest idealism, and many young men attributed to his influence their 
moral, spiritual and intellectual awakening. All things considered, he was 
the most stimulating writer of the Victorian Age. 
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DELIVERED APRIL 2, 1866,ON HIS INSTALLATION AS LORD RECTOR 


ENTLEMEN,—I have accepted the office you have 
elected me to, and it is now my duty to return thanks 
for the great honor done me. Your enthusiasm to- 

ward me, I must admit, is in itself very beautiful, however 
undeserved it may be in regard to the object of it. It is a 
feeling honorable to all men, and one well known to myself 
when I was of an age like yours, nor is it yet quite gone. I 


can only hope that with you too it may endure to the end,— 
(5289) 
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this noble desire to honor those whom you think worthy of 
honor; and that you will come to be more and more select 
and discriminate in the choice of the object of it—for I can 
well understand that you will modify your opinions of me 
and of many things else, as you go on. It is now fifty-six 
years, gone last November, since I first entered your city, a 
boy of not quite fourteen; to attend the classes here, and gain 
knowledge of all kinds, I could little guess what, my poor 
mind full of wonder and awe-struck expectation; and now, 
after a long course, this is what we have come to. There is 
something touching and tragic, and yet at the same time beau- 
tiful, to see, as it were, the third generation of my dear old 
native land rising up and saying, “ Well, you are not alto- 
gether an unworthy laborer in the vineyard; you have toiled 
through a great variety of fortunes, and have had many 
judges: this is our judgment of you!” As the old proverb 
says, “ He that builds by the wayside has many masters.” 
We must expect a variety of judges; but the voice of young 
Scotland, through you, is really of some value to me; and I 
return you many thanks for it,—though I cannot go into 
describing my emotions to you, and perhaps they will be 
much more perfectly conceivable if expressed in silence. 
When this office was first proposed to me, some of you 
know I was not very ambitious to accept it, but had my 
doubts rather. I was taught to believe that there were 
certain more or less important duties which would lie 
in my power. This, I confess, was my chief motive 
in going into it and overcoming the objections I felt to 
such things: if I could do anything to serve my dear 
old Alma Mater and you, why should not I? ‘Well, but 
on practically looking into the matter when the office 
actually came into my hands, I find it grows more and 
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more uncertain and abstruse to me whether there is much 
real duty that I can do at all. I live four hundred miles 
away from you, in an entirely different scene of things; and 
my weak health, with the burden of the many years now 
accumulating on me, and my total unacquaintance with such 
subjects as concern your affairs here,—all this fills me with 
apprehension that there is really nothing worth the least con- 
sideration that I can do on that score. You may depend on 
it, however, that if any such duty does arise in any form, 
I will use my most faithful endeavor to do in it whatever 
is right and proper, according to the best of my judgment. 
Meanwhile, the duty I at present have,—which might be 
very pleasant, but which is not quite so, for reasons you may 
fancy,—is to address some words to you, if possible not quite 
useless, nor incongruous to the occasion, and on subjects more 
or less cognate to the pursuits you are engaged in. Accord- 
ingly, I mean to offer you some loose observations, loose in 
point of order, but the truest I have, in such form as they 
may present themselves; certain of the thoughts that are in 
me about the business you are here engaged in, what kind of 
race it is that you young gentlemen have started on, and what 
sort of arena you are likely to find in this world. I ought, I 
believe, according to custom, to have written all that down on 
paper, and had it read out. That would have been much 
handier for me at the present moment; but on attempting the 
thing, I found I was not used to write speeches, and that I 
didn’t get on very well. So I flung that aside, and could 
only resolve to trust, in all superficial respects, to the sug- 
gestion of the moment, as you now see. You will therefore 
have to accept what is readiest; what comes direct from the 
heart; and you must just take that in compensation for any 
good order or arrangement there might have been init. I 


will endeavor to say nothing that is not true, so far as I can 
manage; and that is pretty much all I can engage for. 
Advices, I believe, to young men, as to all men, are very 
seldom much valued. There is a great deal of advising, and 
very little faithful performing; and talk that does not end in 
any kind of action is better suppressed altogether. I would 
not, therefore, go much into advising; but there is one advice 
I must give you. In fact, it is the summary of all advices, 
and doubtless you have heard it a thousand times; but I must 
nevertheless let you hear it the thousand-and-first time, for 
it is most intensely true, whether you will believe it at present 
or not: namely, That above all things the interest of your 
whole life depends on your being diligent, now while it is 
ealled to-day, in this place where you have come to get edu- 
eation! Diligent: that includes in it all virtues that a student 
can have; I mean it to include all those qualities of conduct 
that lead on to the acquirement of real instruction and im- 
provement in such a place. If you will believe me, you who 
are young, yours is the golden season of life. As you have 
heard it called, so it verily is, the seedtime of life; in which, 
if you do not sow, or if you do sow tares instead of wheat, you 
cannot expect to reap well afterward, and you will arrive at 
little. Amd in the course of years, when you come to look 
back, if you have not done what you have heard from your 
advisers,—and among many counsellors there is wisdom,— 
you will bitterly repent when it is too late. The habits of 
study acquired at universities are of the highest importance 
in after-life. At the season when you are young in years, the 
whole mind is, as it were, fluid, and is eapable of forming 
itself into any shape that the owner of the mind pleases to 
allow it, or constrain it, to form itself into. The mind is then 
in a plastie or fluid state; but it hardens gradually, to the 
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consistency of rock or of iron, and you cannot alter the habita 
of an old man: he, as he has begun, so he will proceed and go 
on to the last. 

By diligence I mean, among other things, and very chiefly 
too,—honesty, in all your inquiries, and.in all you are about. 
Pursue your studies in the way your conscience can name 
honest. More and more endeavor to do that- Keep, I should 
say for one thing, an accurate separation between what you 
have really come to know in your minds and what is still un- 
known. Leave all that latter on the hypothetical side of the 
barrier, as things afterwards to be acquired, if acquired at all; 
and be careful not to admit a thing as known when you do 
not yet know it. Count a thing known only when it is im- 
printed clearly on your mind, and has become transparent to 
you, so that you may survey it on all sides with intelligence. 
There is such a thing as a man endeavoring to persuade him- 
self, and endeavoring to persuade others, that he knows 
things, when he does not know more than the outside skin of 
them; and yet he goes flourishing about with them. There is 
also a process called cramming, in some universities, that is, 
getting up such points of things as the examimer is likely to 
put questions about. Avoid all that, as entirely unworthy of 
an honorable mind. Be modest, and humble, and assiduous 
in your attention to what your teachers tell you, who are pro- 
foundly interested im trying to bring you forward in the right 
way, so far as they have been able to understand it. Try all 
things they set before you, in order, if possible, to understand 
them, and to follow and adopt them in proportion to their 
fitness for you. Gradually see what kind of work you in- 
dividually ean do; it. is the first of all problems for a man to 
find out what kind of work he is to do im this universe. In 
short, morality as regards study is, as in all other things, the 
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primary consideration, and overrules all others. A dishonest 
man cannot do anything real; he never will study with real 
fruit; and perhaps it would be greatly better if he were tied 
up from trying it. He does nothing but darken counsel by 
the words he utters. That is a very old doctrine, but a very 
true one; and you will find it confirmed by all the thinking 
men that have ever lived in this long series of generations of 
which we are the latest. 

I daresay you know, very many of you, that it is now some 
seven hundred years since universities were first set up in this 
world of ours. Abelard and other thinkers had arisen with 
doctrines in them which people wished to hear of, and students 
flocked toward them from all parts of the world. There was 
no getting the thing recorded in books as younowmay. You 
had to hear the man speaking to you vocally, or else you could 
not learn at all what it was that he wanted to say. And so 
they gathered together, these speaking ones,—the various peo- 
ple who had anything to teach,—and formed themselves 
gradually, under the patronage of kings and other potentates 
who were anxious about the culture of their populations, and 
nobly studious of their best benefit; and became a body cor- 
porate, with high privileges, high dignities, and really high 
aims, under the title of a university. 

Possibly too you may have heard it said that the course of 
centuries has changed all this; and that “the true university 
of our days is a collection of books.” And beyond doubt, all 
this is greatly altered by the invention of printing, which took 
place about midway between us and the origin of universities, 
Men have not now to go in person to where a professor is 
actually speaking; because in most cases you can get his doc- 
trine out of him through a book; and can then read it, and 
read it again and again, and study it. That is an immense 
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change, that one fact of printed books. And I am not sure 
that I know of any university in which the whole of that fact 
has yet been completely taken in, and the studies molded in 
complete conformity with it. Nevertheless, universities have, 
and will continue to have, an indispensable value in society, 
-—I think, a very high, and it might be almost the highest 
value. ‘They began, as is well known, with their grand aim 
directed on theology,—their eye turned earnestly on heaven. 
And perhaps, in a sense, it may be still said, the very highest 
interests of man are virtually intrusted to them. In regard 
to theology, as you are aware, it has been, and especially was 
then, the study of the deepest heads that have come into the 
world,—what is the nature of this stupendous universe, and 
what are our relations to it, and to all things knowable by 
man, or known only to the great author of man and it. 
Theology was once the name for all this; all this is still alive 
for man, however dead the name may grow. In fact, the 
members of the Church keeping theology in a lively condition 
for the benefit of the whole population, theology was the 
great object of the universities. I consider it is the same 
intrinsically now, though very much forgotten, from many 
causes, and not so successful as might be wished, by any man- 
ner of means. 

It remains, however, practically a most important truth, 
what I alluded to above, that the main use of universities in 
the present age is that, after you have done with all your 
classes, the next thing is a collection of books, a great library 
of good books, which you proceed to study and to read. 
What the universities can mainly do for you,—what I have 
found the university did for me, is, that it taught me to read, 
in various languages, in various sciences; so that I could go 
into the books which treated of these things, and gradually 


penetrate into any department I wanted to make myself mas 
ter of, as I found it suit me. 

Well, gentlemen, whatever you may think of these histori- 
cal points, the clearest and most imperative duty lies on every 
one of you to be assiduous in your reading. Learn to be good 
readers,—which is perhaps a more difficult thing than you 
imagine. Learn to be discriminative in your reading; to read 
faithfully, and with your best attention, all kinds of things 
which you have a real interest in, a real not an imaginary, 
and which you find to be really fit for what you are engaged 
in. Of course, at the present time, in a great deal of the read- 
ing incumbent on you, you must be guided by the books 
Tecommended by your professors for assistance towards the 
effect of their prelections. And then, when you leave the 
university, and go into studies of your own, you will find it 
very important that you have chosen a field, some province 
specially suited to you, in which you can study and work. 
The most unhappy of all men is the man who cannot tell 
what he is going to do, who has got no work cut out for him 
in the world, and does not go into it. For work is the grand 
cure of all the maladies and miseries that ever beset mankind, 
—honest work, which you intend getting done. 

If, in any vacant vague time, you are in a strait as to choice 
of reading,—a very good indication for you, perhaps the best 
you could get, is toward some book you have a great curiosity 
about. You are then in the readiest and best of all possible 
conditions to improve by that book. It is analogous to what 
doctors tell us about the physical health and appetites of the 
patient. You must learn, however, to distinguish between 
false appetite and true. There is such a thing as a false ap- 
petite, which will lead a man into vagaries with regard to 
diet; will tempt him to eat spicy things, which he should not 
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eat at all, nor would, but that the things are toothsome, and 
- that he is under a momentary baseness of mind. A man 
ought to examine and find out: what he really and truly has 
an appetite for, what suits his constitution and condition; and 
that, doctors tell him, is in general the very thing he ought to 
have. And so with books. 

As applicable to all of you, I will say that it is highly ex- 
pedient to go into history; to inquire into what has passed 
before you on this earth, and in the family of man. 

The history of the Romans and Greeks will first of all 
concern you; and you will find that the classical knowledge 
you have got will be extremely applicable to elucidate that. 
There you have two of the most remarkable races of men in 
the world set before you,, calculated to open innumerable re- 
flections and considerations; a mighty advantage, if you can 
achieve it,—to say nothing of what their two languages will 
yield you, which your professors can better explain; model 
languages, which are universally admitted to be the most per- 
feet forms of speech we have yet found to exist among men. 
‘And you will find, if you read well, a pair of extremely re- 
markable nations, shining in the records left by themselves, 
as a kind of beacon, or solitary mass of illumination, to light 
up some noble forms of human life for us, m the otherwise 
utter darkness of the past ages; and it will be well.worth your 
while if you can get into the understanding of what these 
people were, and what they did. You will find a great deal 
of hearsay, of empty rumor and tradition, which does not 
touch on the matter; but perhaps some of you will get to see 
the old Roman and the old Greek face to face; you will know 
in some measure how they contrived to exist, and to perform 
their feats in the world. 

I believe, also, you will find one important thing not much 
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noted, That there was a very great deal of deep religion in 
both nations. This is pointed out by the wiser kind of his- 
torians, and particularly by Ferguson, who is very well worth 
reading on Roman history,—and who, I believe, was an 
alumnus of our own university. His book is a very credit- 
able work. He points out the profoundly religious nature of 
the Roman people, notwithstanding their ruggedly positive, 
defiant, and fierce ways. They believed that J upiter 
Optimus Maximus was lord of the universe, and that 
he had appointed the Romans to become the chief of 
nations, provided they followed his commands,—to brave 
all danger, all difficulty, and stand up with an invin- 
cible front, and be ready to do and die; and also to 
have the same sacred regard to truth of promise, to 
thorough veracity, thorough integrity, and all the virtues 
that accompany that noblest quality of man, valor,—to 
which latter the Romans gave the name of “ virtue” proper 
(virtus, manhood), as the crown and summary of all that is 
ennobling for a man. In the literary ages of Rome this re- 
ligious feeling had very much decayed away; but it still re- 
tained its place among the lower classes of the Roman people. 
Of the deeply religious nature of the Greeks, along with 
their beautiful and sunny effulgences of art, you have striking 
proof, if you look for it. In the tragedies of Sophocles there 
is a most deep-toned recognition of the eternal justice of 
Heaven, and the unfailing punishment of crime against the 
laws of God. I believe you will find in all histories of 
nations, that this has been at the origin and foundation of 
them all; and that no nation which did not contemplate this 
wonderful universe with an awestricken and reverential belief 
that there was a great unknown, omnipotent, and all-wise and 
all-just Being, superintending all men in it, and all interests 
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in it,—no nation ever came to very much, nor did any man 
either, who forgot that. Ifa man did forget that, he forgot 
the most important part of his mission in this world. 

Our own history of England, which you will naturally take 
a great deal of pains to make yourselves acquainted with, you 
will find beyond all others worthy of your study. For indeed 
I believe that the British nation,—including in that the Scot 
tish nation,—produced a finer set of men than any you will 
find it possible to get anywhere else in the world. I don’t 
know, in any history of Greece or Rome, where you will get 
so fine a man as Oliver Cromwell, for example. And we too 
have had men worthy of memory, in our little corner of the 
island here, as well as others; and our history has had its 
heroic features all along; and did become great at last in being 
connected with world-history:—for if you examine well, you 
will find that John Knox was the author, as it were, of Oliver 
Cromwell; that the Puritan revolution never would have 
taken place in England at all, had it not been for that Scotch- 
man. ‘That is an authentic fact, and is not prompted by 
national vanity on my part, but will stand examining. 

In fact, if you look at the struggle that was then going on 
in England, as I have had to do in my time, you will see that 
people were overawed by the immense impediments lying in 
the way. A small minority of God-fearing men in that 
country were flying away, with any ship they could get, to 
New England, rather than take the lion by the beard. They 
durst not confront the powers with their most just complaints, 
and demands to be delivered from idolatry. They wanted to 
make the nation altogether conformable to the Hebrew Bible, 
which they, and all men, understood to be the exact transcript 
of the will of God; and could there be, for man, a more legit- 
imate aim? Nevertheless, it would have been impossible in 
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| their c&rcumstances, and not to be attempted at all, had not. 
Knox succeeded in it here, some fifty years before, by the 
firmness and nobleness of his mind. ‘For he also is of the 
select of the earth to me-—John Knox. What he has suf- 
fered from the ungrateful generations that have followed him 
should really make us humble ourselves to the dust, to think 
that the most excellent man our country has produced, to 
whom we owe everything that distinguishes us among the 
nations, should have been so sneered at, misknown, and 
abused. Knox was heard by Scotland; the people heard him, 
believed him to the marrow of their bones; they took up his 
doctrine, and they defied principalities and powers to move 
them from it. “We must have it,” they said; “ we will and 
must!” It was in this state of things that the Puritan strug- 
gle arose in England; and you know well how the Seottish 
earls and nobility, with their tenantry, marched away to 
Dunse Hill in 1639, and sat down there: just at the crisis of 
that struggle, when it was either to be suppressed or brought 
into greater vitality, they encamped on Dunse Hill,—thirty 
thousand armed men, drawn out for that occasion, each regi- 
ment round its landlord, its earl, or whatever he might be 
called, and zealous all of them “For Christ’s Crown and 
Covenant.” That was the signal for all England’s rising up 
into unappeasable determination to have the Gospel there 
also; and you know it went on, and came to be a contest 
whether the Parliament or the king should rule; whether it 
should be old formalities and use-and-wont, or something that 
had been of new conceived in the souls of men, namely, a 
divine determination to walk according to the laws of God 
here; as the sum of all prosperity; which of these should have 
the mastery: and after a long, long agony of struggle, it was 
decided—the way we know. 
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I should say also of that protectorate of Oliver Cromwell’, 
notwithstanding the censures it has encountered, and the de- 
nial of everybody that it could continue in the world, and so 
on, it appears to me to have been, on the whole, the most 
salutary thing in the modern history of England. If Oliver 
Cromwell had continued it out, I don’t know what it would 
have come to. It would have got corrupted probably in 
other hands, and could not have gone on; but it was pure and 
true, to the last fibre, in his mind; there was perfect truth in — 
it while he ruled over it. 

Machiavelli has remarked, in speaking of the Romans, 
that democracy cannot long exist anywhere in the world; that 
as a mode of government, of national management or ad- 
ministration, it involves an impossibility, and after a little 
while must end in wreck. And he goes on proving that, in 
his own way. I do not ask you all to follow him in that con- 
viction—but it is to him a clear truth; he considers it a 
solecism and impossibility that the universal mass of men 
should ever govern themselves. He has to admit of the 
Romans, that they continued a long time; but believes it was 
purely in virtue of this item im their constitution, namely, 
of their all having the conviction in their minds that it was 
solemnly necessary, at times, to appoint a dictator; a man 
who had the power of life and death over everything, who 
degraded men out of their places, ordered them to execution, 
and did whatever seemed to him good in the name of God 
above him. He was commanded to take care that the re- 
public suffer no detriment. And Machiavelli calculates that 
this was the thing which purified the social system from time 
to time, and enabled it to continue as it did. Probable 
enough, if you consider it. And an extremely proper func- 
tion surely, this of a dictator, if the republic was composed 
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of little other than bad and tumultuous men, triumphing in 
general over the better, and all going the bad road, in fact. 
‘Well, Oliver Cromwell’s protectorate, or dictatorate if you 
will let me name it so, lasted for about ten years, and you 
will find that nothing which was contrary to the laws of 
Heaven was allowed to live by Oliver. 

For example, it was found by his Parliament of notables, 
what they call the ‘“ Barebones Parliament,”—the most zeal- 
ous of all Parliaments probably,—that the court of chancery 
in England was in a state which was really capable of no 
apology; no man could get up and say that that was a night 
court. There were, I think, fifteen thousand, or fifteen hun- 
dred,—I really don’t remember which, but we will call it by 
the latter number to be safe; there were fifteen hundred 
cases lying in it undecided; and one of them, I remember, for 
a large amount of money, was eighty-three years old, and it 
was going on still; wigs were wagging over it, and lawyers 
were taking their fees, and there was no end of it. Upon 
view of all which, the Barebones people, after deliberation 
about it, thought it was expedient, and commanded by the 
Author of Man and Fountain of Justice, and in the name of 
what was true and right, to abolish said court. Really, I 
don’t know who could have dissented from that opinion. At 
the same time, it was thought by those who were wiser in their 
generation, and had more experience of the world, that this 
was a very dangerous thing, and wouldn’t suit at all. The 
lawyers began to make an immense noise about it. ~All the 
public, the great mass of solid and well-disposed people who 
had got no deep insight into such matters, were very adverse 
to it: and the Speaker of the Parliament, old Sir Francis 
Rous,—who translated the Psalms for us, those that we sing 
here every Sunday in the church yet; a very good man, and 
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a wise and learned, Provost of Eton College afterwards, 
he got a great number of the Parliament to go to Oliver the 
Dictator, and lay down their functions altogether, and de- 
clare officially, with their signature, on Monday morning, 
that the Parliament was dissolved. The act of abolition had 
been passed on Saturday night; and on Monday morning Rous 
came and said, “ We cannot carry on the affair any longer, 
and we remit it into the hands of your Highness.” Oliver in 
that way became Protector, virtually in some sort a Dictator, 
for the first time. 

And I give you this as an instance that Oliver did faith- 
fully set to doing a dictator’s function, and of his prudence 
in it as well. Oliver felt that the Parliament, now dismissed, 
had been perfectly right with regard to chancery, and that 
there was no doubt of the propriety of abolishing chancery, 
or else reforming it in some kind of way. He considered the 
matter, and this is what he did. He assembled fifty or sixty 
of the wisest lawyers to be found in England. Happily, 
there were men great in the law; men who valued the laws of 
England as much as anybody ever did; and who knew withal 
that there was something still more sacred than any of these. 
Oliver said to them, “ Go and examine this thing, and in the 
name of God inform me what is necessary to be done with it. 
You will see how we may clean out the foul things in that 
chancery court, which render it poison to everybody.” Well, 
they sat down accordingly, and in the course of six weeks,— 
(there was no public speaking then, no reporting of speeches, 
and no babble of any kind, there was just the business in 
hand),—they got some sixty propositions fixed in their minds 
as the summary of the things that required to be done. And 
upon these sixty propositions chancery was reconstituted and 
remodelled; and so it got a new lease of life and has lasted 
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' to our time. It had become a nuisance and could not have 
continued much longer. That is an instance of the manner 
of things that were done when a dictatorship prevailed in the 
country, and that was how the dictator did them. I reckon, 
all England, Parliamentary England, got a new lease of life 
from that dictatorship of Oliver’s; and, on the whole, that 
the good fruits of it will never die while England exists as a 
nation. 

In general, I hardly think that out of common history 
books you will ever get into the real history of this country, 
or ascertain anything which can specially illuminate it for 
you, and which it would most of all behove you to know. 
You may read very ingenious and very clever books, by men 
whom it would be the height of insolence in me to do other 
than express my respect for. But their position is essentially 
sceptical. God and the Godlike, as our fathers would have 
said, has fallen asleep for them; and plays no part in their his- 
tories. A most sad and fatal condition of matters; who shall 
say how fatal to us all! A man unhappily in that condition 
will make but a temporary explanation of anything; in short, | 
you will not be able, I believe, by aid of these men, to under- 
stand how this island came to be what it is. You will not 
find it recorded in books. You will find recorded in books a 
jumble of tumults, disastrous ineptitudes, and all that kind 
of thing. But to get what you want, you will have to look 
into side sources, and inquire in all directions. 

I remember getting Collins’s “ Peerage ” to read,—a very 
poor performance as a work of genius, but an excellent book 
for diligence and fidelity. I was writing on Oliver Cromwell 
at the time. I could get no biographical dictionary available; 
and I thought the peerage book, since most of my men were 
peers or sons of peers, would help me, at least would tell me 
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whether people were old or young, where they lived, and the 
like particulars, better than absolute nescience and darkness. 
And accordingly I found amply all I had expected in poor 
Collins, and got a great deal of help out of him. He was a 
diligent dull London bookseller, of about a hundred years 
ago, who compiled out of all kinds of parchments, charter- 
chests, archives, books that were authentic, and gathered far 
and wide, wherever he could get it, the information wanted. 
He was a very meritorious man. 

I not only found the solution of everything I had expected 
there, but I began gradually to perceive this immense fact, 
which I really advise every one of you who read history to 
look out for, if you have not already found it. It was that 
the kings of England, all the way from the Norman Conquest 
down to the times of Charles I, had actually, in a good de- 
gree, so far as they knew, been in the habit of appointing as 
peers those who deserved to be appointed. In general, I per- 
ceived, those peers of theirs were all royal men of a sort, with 
minds full of justice, valor, and humanity, and all kinds of 
qualities that men ought to have who rule over others. And 
then their genealogy, the kind of sons and descendants they 
had, this also was remarkable; for there is a great deal more 
in genealogy than is generally believed at present. I never 
heard tell of any clever man that came of entirely stupid peo- 
ple. If you look around among the families of your ac- 
quaintanee you will see such cases in all directions; I know 
that my own experience is steadily that way; I can trace the 
father, and the son, and the grandson, and the family stamp 
is quite distinctly legible upon each of them. So that it goes 
for a great deal, the hereditary principle,—im government as 
in other things; and it must be again recognized so soon as 
there is any fixity in things. Yon will remark, too, in your 
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Collins, that if at any time the genealogy of a peerage goes 
awry, if the man that actually holds the peerage is a fool,—in 
those earnest practical times, the man soon gets into mischief, 
gets into treason probably,—soon gets himself and his peer- 
age extinguished altogether, in short. 

From those old documents of Collins you learn and ascer- 
tain that a peer conducts himself in a pious, high-minded, 
grave, dignified, and manly kind of way in his course through 
life; and when he takes leave of life his last will is often a 
remarkable piece which one lingers over. And then you 
perceive that there was kindness in him as well as rigor, pity 
for the poor; that he has fine hospitalities, generosities,—in 
fine, that he is throughout much of a noble, good, and valiant 
man. ‘And that in general the king, with a beautiful ap- 
proximation to accuracy, had nominated this kind of man; 
saying, “Come you to me, sir. Come out of the common 
level of the people, where you are liable to be trampled upon, 
jostled about, and can do in a manner nothing with your fine 
gift; come here and take a district of country, and make it 
‘into your own image more or less; be a king under me, and 
‘understand that that is your function.” I say this is the 
most divine thing that a human being can do to other human 
beings, and no kind of thing whatever has so much of the 
character of God Almighty’s divine government as that thing, 
which, we see, went on all over England for about six hun- 
dred years. That is the grand soul of England’s history. It 
is historically true that, down to the time of James, or even 
Charles I, it was not understood that any man was made a 
peer without having merit in him to constitute him a proper 
subject for a peerage. In Charles I’s time it grew to be 
known or eaid that if a man was born a gentleman, and cared 
to lay out £10,000 judiciously up and down among courtiers, 
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he could be made a peer. Under Charles IT it went on still 
faster, and has been going on with ever-increasing velocity, 
until we see the perfectly breakneck pace at which they are 
going now, so that now a peerage is a paltry kind of thing to 
what it was in those old times. I could go into a great many 
more details about things of that sort, but I must turn to an- 
other branch of the subject. 

First, however, one remark more about your reading. I 
do not know whether it has been sufficiently brought home to 
you that there are two kinds of books. When a man is read- 
ing on any kind of subject, in most departments of books,— 
in all books, if you take it in a wide sense,—he will find that 
there is a division into good books and bad books. Every- 
where a good kind of book and a bad kind of book.. I am not 
to assume that you are unacquainted, or ill acquainted, with 
this plain fact; but I may remind you that it is becoming a 
very important consideration in our day. And we have to 
cast aside altogether the idea people have, that if they are 
reading any book, that if an ignorant man is reading any 
book, he is doing rather better than nothing at all. I must 
entirely call that in question; I even venture to deny that. 
It would be much safer and better for many a reader, that 
he had no concern with books at all. There is a number, a 
frightfully increasing number, of books that are decidedly, 
to the readers of them, not useful. But an ingenuous reader 
will learn, also, that a certain number of books were written 
by a supremely noble kind of people,—not a very great num- 
ber of books, but still a number fit to occupy all your reading 
industry do adhere more or less to that side of things. In 
short, as I have written it down somewhere else, I conceive 
that books are like men’s souls; divided into sheep and goats. 
Some few are going up, and carrying us up, heavenward; 
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calculated, I mean, to be of priceless advantage in teaching,— 
in forwarding the teaching of all generations. Others, a 
frightful multitude, are going down, down; doing ever the 
more and the wider and the wilder mischief. Keep a strict 
eye on that latter class of books, my young friends! 

_ And for the rest, in regard to all your studies and readings 
here, and to whatever you may learn, you are to remember 
that the object is not particular knowledges,—not that of get- 
ting higher and higher in technical perfections, and all that 
sort of thing. There is a higher aim lying at the rear of all 
that, especially among those who are intended for literary or 
speaking pursuits, or the sacred profession. You are ever to 
bear in mind that there lies behind that the acquisition of 
what may be ealled wisdom; namely, sound appreciation and 
just. decision as to all the objects that come roumd you, and 
the habit of behaving with justice, candor, clear insight, and 
loyal adherence to fact. Great is wisdom; infinite is the 
value of wisdom. It cannot be exaggerated; it is the highest 
achievement of man: ‘* Blessed is he that getteth umderstand- 
ing.” And that, lL believe, on occasion, may be missed very 
easily; never more easily than now, 1 sometimes think. If 
that is a failure, all is failure! However, I will not touch 
further upon that matter. 

But I should have said, in regard to book-reading, if it be 
so very important, how very useful would an excellent library 
be im every university! I hope that will not be negleeted 
by the gentlemen who have charge of yow; and, indeed, I am 
happy to hear that your library is very much improved since 
the time I knew it, and I hope it will go om improving more 
and more. Nay, I have sometimes thought, why should not 
there be a library in every county town, for benefit of those 
that could read well, and might if permitted? True, you re- 
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quire money to accomplish that; and withal, what perhaps is 
still less attainable at present, you require judgment in the 
selectors of books; real insight into what is for the advantage 
of human souls, the exclusion of all kinds of clap-trap books 
which merely excite the astonishment of foolish people, and 
the choice of wise books, as much as possible of good books. 
Let us hope the future will be kind to us in this respect. 

In this university, as I learn from many sides, there is 
considerable stir about endowments; an assiduous and praise- 
worthy industry for getting new funds collected to encourage 
the ingenuous youth of universities, especially of this our 
chief university. Well, I entirely participate in everybody’s 
approval of the movement. It is very desirable. It should 
be responded to, and one surely expects it will. At least, if 
it is not, it will be shameful to the country of Scotland, which 
never was so rich in money as at the present moment, and 
never stood so much in need of getting noble universities and 
institutions to counteract many influences that are springing 
up alongside of money. It should not be slack in coming 
forward in the way of endowments; at any rate, to the extent 
of rivalling our rude old barbarous ancestors, as we have been 
pleased to call them. Such munificence as theirs is beyond 
all praise; and to them, I am sorry to say, we are not yet by 
any manner of means equal, or approaching equality. There 
is an abundance and over-abundance of money. Sometimes 
I cannot help thinking that probably never has there been, 
at any other time, in Scotland, the hundredth part of the 
money that now is, or even the thousandth part. For where- 
ever I go, there is that same gold nuggeting,—that “ unex- 
ampled prosperity,” and men counting their balances by the 
million sterling. Money was never so abundant, and nothing 
that is good to be done with it. No man knows—or very, 
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few men know—what benefit to get out of his money. In 
fact, it too often is secretly a curse to him. Much better for 
him never to have had any. But I do not expect that gener- 
ally to be believed. Nevertheless, I should think it would be 
a beneficent relief to many a rich man who has an honest pur- 
pose struggling in him, to bequeath some house of refuge, so 
to speak, for the gifted poor man who may hereafter be born 
into the world, to enable him to get on his way a little. To 
do, in fact, as those old Norman kings whom I have been 
describing; to raise some noble poor man out of the dirt and 
mud, where he is getting trampled on unworthily by the un- 
worthy, into some kind of position where he might acquire 
the power to do a little good in his generation! I hope that 
as much as possible will be achieved in this direction; and that 
efforts will not be relaxed till the thing is in a satisfactory 
state. In regard to the classical department, above all, it 
surely is to be desired by us that it were properly supported, 
—that we could allow the fit people to have their scholarships 
and subventions, and devote more leisure to the cultivation of 
particular departments. We might have more of this from 
Scotch universities than we have; and I hope we shall. 

I am bound, however, to say that it does not appear as if, 
of late times, endowment were the real soul of the matter. 
The English, for example, are the richest people in the world 
for endowments in their universities; and it is an evident fact 
_ that, since the time of Bentley, you cannot name anybody 
that has gained a European name in scholarship, or consti- 
tuted a point of revolution in the pursuits of men in that way. 
The man who does so is a man worthy of being remembered; 
and he is poor, and not an Englishman. One man that 
actually did constitute a revolution was the son of a poor 
weaver in Saxony; who edited his Tibullus, in Dresden, in a 
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poor comrade’s garret, with the floor for his bed, and two 
folios for pillow; and who, while editing his Tibullus, had to 
gather peasecods on the streets and boil them for his dinner, 
That was his endowment. But he was recognized soon to 
have done a great thing. His name was Heyne. I can res 
member, it was quite a revolution in my mind when I got hold 
of that man’s edition of Virgil. I found that, for the first 
time, I understood Virgil; that Heyne had introduced me, for 
the first time, into an insight of Roman life and ways of 
thought; had pointed out the circumstances in which these: 
works were written, and given me their interpretation. And 
the process has gone on in all manner of developments, and 
has spread out into other countries, 

On the whole, there is one reason why endowments are not 
given now as they were in old days, when men founded ab- 
beys, colleges, and all kinds of things of that description, 
with such success as we know. All that has now changed; a 
vast decay of zeal in that direction. And truly the reason 
may in part be, that people have become doubtful whether 
colleges are now the real sources of what I called wisdom; 
whether they are anything more, anything much more, than a 
cultivating of man in the specific arts. In fact, there has 
been in the world a suspicion of that kind for a long time. 
There goes a proverb of old date, “An ounce of mother-wit is 
worth a pound of clergy.” There is a suspicion that a man 
is perhaps not nearly so wise as he looks, or because he has 
poured out speech so copiously. When “the seven free 
arts,” which the old universities were based on, came to be 
modified a little, in order to be convenient for the wants of 
modern society,—though perhaps some of them are obsolete 
enough even yet for some of us,—there arose a feeling that - 
mere vocality, mere culture of speech, if that is what comes 
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out of a man, is not the synonym of wisdom by any means! 
That. a man may be a “ great speaker,” as eloquent as you 
like, and but little real substance in him,—especially, if that 
is what was required and aimed at by the man himself, and 
by the community that set him upon beeoming a learned man. 
Maid-servants, I hear people complaining, are getting in- 
structed in the “ ologies,”’ and are apparently becoming more 
and more ignorant of brewing, boiling, and baking; and 
above all, are not taught what is necessary to be known, from 
the highest of us to the lowest,—faithful obedience, modesty, 
humility, and correct moral conduct. 

Oh, it is a dismal chapter all that, if one went into it,— 
what has been done by rushing after fine speech! I have 
written down some very fierce things about that, perhaps con- 
siderably more emphatic than I could now wish them to be; 
but they were and are deeply my conviction. There is very 
great necessity indeed of getting a little more silent than we 
are. It seems to me as if the finest nations of the world,— 
the English and the American, in chief,—were going all off 
into wind and tongue. But it will appear sufiiciently tragical 
by and by, long after I am away out of it. There is a time 
to speak, and a time to be silent. Silence withal is the eternal 
duty of aman. He won’t get to any real understanding of 
what is complex, and what is more than aught else pertinent 
to his interests, without keeping silence too. ‘‘ Watch the 
tongue,” is a very old precept, and a most true one. 

I don’t want to discourage any of you from your Demos- 
thenes, and your studies of the niceties of language, and all 
that. Believe me, I value that as much as any one of you. 
I consider it a very graceful thing, and a most proper, for 
every human creature to know what the implement which he 
uses in communicating his thoughts is, and how to make the 
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very utmost of it. I want you to study Demosthenes, and 
to know all his excellences. At the same time, I must say 
that speech, in the case even of Demosthenes, does not seem, 
on the whole, to have turned to almost any good account, 
He advised next to nothing that proved practicable; much of 
the reverse. Why tell-me that a man isa fine speaker, if it 
is not the truth that he is speaking?. Phocion, who mostly 
did not speak at all, was a great deal nearer hitting the mark 
than Demosthenes. He used to tell the Athenians, “You 
can’t fight Philip. Better if you don’t provoke him, as 
Demosthenes is always urging you to do. You have not the 
slightest chance with Philip. He is a man who holds his 
tongue; he has great disciplined armies; a full treasury; can 
bribe anybody you like m your cities here; he is going on 
steadily with an unvarying aim toward his object; while you, 
with your idle clamorings, with your Cleon the Tanner spout- 
ing to you what you take for wisdom! Philip will infallibly 
beat any set of men such as you, going on raging from shore 
to shore with all that rampant nonsense.” Demosthenes said 
to him once, “ Phocion, you will drive the Athenians mad 
some day, and they will kill you.” “ Yes,” Phocion an- 
swered, “me, when they go mad; and as soon as they get 
sane again, you! ” 

It is also told of him how he went once to Messene, on 
some deputation which the Athenians wanted him to head, 
on some kind of matter of an intricate and contentious nature: 
Phocion went accordingly; and had, as usual, a clear story to 
have told for himself and his case. He was a man of few 
words, but all of them true and to the point. Amd so he 
had gone on telling his story for a while, when there arose 
some interruption. One man, interrupting with something, 
he tried to answer; then another, the like; till finally, too 
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many went in, and all began arguing and bawling in endless 
debate. Whereupon Phocion struck down his staff; drew 
back altogether, and would speak no other word to any man. 
It appears to me there is a kind of eloquence in that rap of 
Phocion’s staff which is equal to anything Demosthenes ever 
said: “ Take your own way, then; I go out of it altogether.” 

Such considerations, and manifold more connected with 
them,—innumerable considerations, resulting from observa- 
tion of the world at this epoch,—have led various people to 
doubt of the salutary effect of vocal education altogether. I 
do not mean to say it should be entirely excluded; but I look 
to something that will take hold of the matter much more 
closely, and not allow it to slip out of our fingers and remain 
worse than it was. For, if a “ good speaker,” never so elo- 
quent, does not see into the fact, and is not speaking the truth 
of that, but the untruth and the mistake of that, is there a 
more horrid kind of object in creation? Of such speech I 
hear all manner of people say, “ How excellent!” Well, 
really it is not the speech, but the thing spoken, that I am 
anxious about! I really care very little how the man said it 
provided I understand him and it be true. Excellent 
speaker? But what if he is telling me things that are con- 
trary to the fact; what if he has formed a wrong judgment 
about the fact; if he has in his mind (like Phocion’s friend, 
Cleon the Tanner) no power to form a right judgment in re- 
gard to the matter? An excellent speaker of that kind is, as 
it were, saying, “ Ho, every one that wants to be persuaded 
of the thing that is not true; here is the man for you!” I 
recommend you to be very chary of that kind of excellent 
speech. 

Well, all that sad stuff being the too-well-known product 
of our method of vocal education,—the teacher merely 
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operating on the tongue of the pupil, and teaching him to wag 
it in a particular way,—it has made various thinking men 
entertain a distrust of this not very salutary way of proce- 
dure; and they have longed for some less theoretic, and more 
practical and concrete way of working out the problem of 
education,—in effect, for an education not vocal at all, but 
mute except where speaking was strictly needful. There 
would be room for a great deal of description about this if I 
went into it; but I must content myself with saying that the 
most remarkable piece of writing on it is in a book of 
Goethe’s,—the whole of which you may be recommended to 
take up and try if you can study it with understanding. It 
is one of his last books; written when he was an old man 
above seventy years of age: I think, one of the most beautiful 
he ever wrote; full of meek wisdom, of intellect and piety; 
which is found to be strangely illuminative and very touching 
by those who have eyes to discern and hearts to feel it. This 
about education is one of the pieces in “ Wilhelm Meister’s 
Travels; ” or rather, in a fitful way, it forms the whole gist of 
the book. I first read it many years ago, and, of course, I 
had to read into the very heart of it while I was translating 
it; and it has ever since dwelt in my mind as perhaps the most 
remarkable bit of writing which I have known to be executed 
in these late centuries. I have often said that there are some 
ten pages of that, which, if ambition had been my only rule, 
I would rather have written, been able to write, than have 
written all the books that have appeared since I came into the 
world. Deep, deep is the meaning of what is said there. 
Those pages turn on the Christian religion, and the religious 
phenomena of the modern and the ancient world: altogether 
sketched out in the most aerial, graceful, delicately wise kind 
of way, so as to keep himself out of the common controversies 
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of the street and of the forum, yet to indicate what was the 
result of things he had been long meditating upon. 

Among others, he introduces in an airy, sketchy kind of 
way, with here and there a touch,—the sum total of which 
grows into a beautiful picture,—a scheme of entirely mute 
education, at least with no more speech than is absolutely 
necessary for what the pupils have todo. Three of the wisest 
men discoverable in the world have been got together to con- 
sider, to manage and supervise the function which transcends 
all others in importance,—that of building up the young 
generation so as to keep it free from that perilous stuff that 
has been weighing us down, and clogging every step,—which 
function, indeed, is the only thing we can hope to go on with, 
if we would leave the world a little better, and not the worse, 
of our having been in it, for those who are to follow. The 
Chief, who is the Eldest of the three, says to Wilhelm: 
“Healthy, well-formed children bring into the world with 
them many precious gifts; and very frequently these are best 
of all developed by Nature herself, with but slight assistance, 
where assistance is seen to be wise and profitable, and with 
forbearance very often on the part of the overseer of the pro- 
cess. But there is one thing which no child brings into the 
world with him, and without which all other things are of no 
use.” Wilhelm, who is there beside him, asks, “ And what is 
that?” “All want it,” says the Eldest; “ perhaps you your- 
self.” Wilhelm says, “ Well, but tell me what itis?” “It 
is,” answers the other, ‘““Reverence (Hhrfurcht) ; Reverence !” 
Honor done to those who are greater and better than our- 
selves; honor distinct from fear. Hhrfurcht; the soul of all - 
religion that. has ever been among men, or ever will be. 

And then he goes into details about the religions of the 
modern and the ancient world. He practically distinguishes 
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the kinds of religion that are, or have been, in the world ; and 
says that for men there are three reverences. The boys are 
all trained to go through certain gesticulations; to lay their 
hands on their breast and look up to heaven in sign of the 
first reverence; other forms for the other two: so they give 
their three reverences. The first and simplest is that of rever- 
ence for what is above us. It is the soul of all the Pagan re- 
ligions; there is nothing better in the antique man than that. 
Then there is reverence for what is around us,—reverence 
for our equals, to which he attributes an immense power in 
the culture of man. The third is reverence for what is be- 
neath us; to learn to recognize in pain, in sorrow and con- 
tradiction, even in those things odious to flesh and blood, 
what divine meanings are in them; to learn that there lies in 
these also, and more than in any of the preceding, a priceless 
blessing. And he defines that as being the soul of the 
Christian religion,—the highest of all religions; “a height,” 
as Goethe says (and that is very true, even to the letter, as I 
consider), “ a height to which mankind was fated and enabled 
to attain; and from which, having once attained it, they can 
never retrograde.” Man cannot quite lose that (Goethe 
thinks), or permanently descend below it again; but always, 
even in the most degraded, sunken, and unbelieving times he 
calculates there will be found some few souls who will recog- 
nize what this highest of the religions meant; and that, the 
world having once received it, there is no fear of its ever 
wholly disappearing. 

The Eldest then goes on to explain by what methods they 
seek to educate and train their boys,—in the trades, in the 
arts, in the sciences, in whatever pursuit the boy is found 
best fitted for. Beyond all, they are anxious to discover the 
boy’s aptitudes; and they try him and watch him continually, 
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in many wise ways, till by degrees they can discover this. 
Wilhelm had left his own boy there, perhaps expecting they 
would make him a Master of Arts, or something of the kind; 
and on coming back for him, he sees a thundercloud of dust 
rushing over the plain, of which he can make nothing. It 
turns out to be a tempest of wild horses managed by young 
lads who had a turn for horsemanship, for hunting, and be- 
ing grooms. His own son is among them; and he finds that 
the breaking of colts has been the thing he was most suited 
for. 

The highest outcome and most precicus of all the fruits 
that are to spring from this ideal mode of educating is what 
Goethe calls Art; of which I could at present give no defini- 
tion that would make it clear to you, unless it were clearer 
already than is likely. Goethe calls it music, painting, 
poetry; but it is in quite a higher sense than the common one; 
and a sense in which, I am afraid, most of our painters, poets 
and music men would not pass muster. He considers this as 
the highest pitch to which human culture can go,—infinitely 
valuable and ennobling,—and he watches with great industry 
how it is to be brought about in the men who have a turn for 
it. Very wise and beautiful his notion of the matter is. It 
gives one an idea that something far better and higher, some- 
thing as high as ever, and indubitably true too, is still pos- 
sible for man in this world. And that is all I can say to you 
of Goethe’s fine theorem of mute education. 

I confess it seems to me there is in it a shadow of what - 
will one day be,—will and must, unless the world is to come to 
a conclusion that is altogether frightful,—some kind of scheme 
of education analogous to that; presided over by the wisest 
and most sacred men that can be got in the world, and watch- 
ing from a distance: a training in practicality at every turn; 
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no speech in it except speech that is to be followed by action, | 


for that ought to be the rule as nearly as possible among men. 
Not very often or much, rarely rather, should a man speak 
at all, unless it is for the sake of something that is to be done; 
this spoken, let him go and do his part in it, and say no more 
about it. 

I will only add that it is possible,—all this fine theorem 
of Goethe’s, or something similar! Consider what we have 
already; and what “ difficulties ” we have overcome. I should 
say there is nothing in the world you can conceive so difficult, 
prima facie, as that of getting a set of men gathered together 
as soldiers. Rough, rude, ignorant, disobedient people; you 
gather them together, promise them a shilling a day; rank 
them up, give them very severe and sharp drill; and by bully- 
ing and drilling and compelling (the word drilling, if you go 
to the original, means “ beating,” “ steadily tormenting ” to 
the due pitch), they do learn what it is necessary to learn; and 
there is your man in red coat, a trained soldier; piece of an 
animated machine incomparably the most potent in this 
world; a wonder of wonders to look at. He will go where 
bidden; obeys one man, will walk into the cannon’s mouth 
for him; does punctually whatever is commanded by his gen- 
eral officer. And, I believe, all manner of things of this 
kind could be accomplished, if there were the same attention 
bestowed. Very many things could be regimented, organized 
into this mute system; and perhaps in some of the mechani- 
eal, commercial, and manufacturing departments some faint 
incipiences may be attempted before very long. For the 
saving of human labor, and the avoidance of human misery, 
the effects would be incalculable were it set about and begun 
even in part. 

Alas, it is painful to think how very far away it all is,— 
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‘any real fulfilment of such things! For I need not hide 
from you, young gentlemen,—and it is one of the last things 
I am going to tell you,—that you have got into a very troub- 
lous epoch of the world; and I don’t think you will find your 
path in it to be smoother than ours has been, though you 
have many advantages which we had not. You have careers 
open to you, by public examinations and so on, which is a 
thing much to be approved of and which we hope to see per- 
fected more and more. All that was entirely unknown in my 
time, and you have many things to recognize as advantages. 
But you will find the ways of the world, I think, more 
anarchical than ever. Look where one will, revolution has 
come upon us. We have got into the age of revolutions. All 
kinds of things are coming to be subjected to fire, as it were, 
—hotter and hotter blows the element round everything. 
Curious to see how, in Oxford and other places that used to 
seem as lying at anchor in the stream of time, regardless of 
all changes, they are getting into the highest humor of muta- 
tion, and all sorts of new ideas are afloat. It is evident that 
whatever is not inconsumable, made of asbestos, will have to 
be burnt in this world. Nothing other will stand the heat 
it is getting exposed to. 
And in saying that, I am but saying in other words that 
we are in an epoch of anarchy. Anarchy plus a constablel 
- There is nobody that picks one’s pocket without some police- 
man. being ready to take him up. But in every other point 
man is becoming more and more the son, not of cosmos, but 
of chaos. He is a disobedient, discontented, reckless, and al- 
together waste kind of object (the commonplace man is, in 
these epochs); and the wiser kind of man,—the select few, 
of whom I hope you will be part,—has more and more to 
see to this, to look vigilantly forward; and will require to 
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move with double wisdom. Will find, in short, that the 
erooked things he has got to pull straight in his own life all 
round him, wherever he may go, are manifold and will task 
all his strength, however great it be. 

But why should I complain of that either? For that is 
the thing a man is born to in all epochs. He is born to 
expend every particle of strength that God Almighty has 
given him, in doing the work he finds he is fit for; to stand 
up to it to the last breath of life and do his best. We are 
called upon to do that; and the reward we all get,—which 
we are perfectly sure of, if we have merited it,—is that we 
have got the work done, or at least that we have tried to 
do the work. For that is a great blessing in itself; and I 
should say there is not very much more reward than that 
going in this world. If the man gets meat and clothes, what 
matters it whether he buy those necessaries with seven thou- 
sand a year, or with seven million, could that be, or with 
seventy pounds a year? He can get meat and clothes for 
that; and he will find intrinsically, if he is a wise man, won- 
derfully little real difference. 

On the whole, avoid what is called ambition; that is not 
a fine principle to go upon,—and it has in it all degrees of 
vulgarity, if that is a consideration. “ Seekest thou great 
things, seek them not: ” I warmly second that advice of the 
wisest of men. Don’t be ambitious; don’t too much need suc- 
cess; be loyal and modest. Cut down the proud towering 
thoughts that get into you, or see that they be pure as well 
as high. There is a nobler ambition than the gaining of all 
California would be, or the getting of all the suffrages that 
are on the planet just now. 

Finally, gentlemen, I have one advice to give you, which 
is practically of very great importance, though a very humble 
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one. In the midst of your zeal and ardor,—for such, I fore- 
see, will rise high enough, in spite of all the counsels to 
moderate it that I can give you,—remember the care of 
health. I have no doubt you have among you young souls 
ardently bent to consider life cheap, for the purpose of getting 
forward in what they are aiming at of high; but you are to 
consider throughout, much more than is done at present, and 
what it would have been a very great thing for me if I had 
been able to consider, that health is a thing to be attended to 
continually; that you are to regard that as the very highest 
of all temporal things for you. There is no kind of achieve- 
ment you could make in the world that is equal to perfect 
health. What to it are nuggets and millions? The French 
financier said, “‘ Why, is there no sleep to be sold!” Sleep 
was not in the market at any quotation. 

It is a curious thing which I remarked long ago, and have 
often turned. in my head, that the old word for “holy ” in 
the Teutonic languages, heilig also means “ healthy.” Thus 
Heilbronn means indifferently “ holy well ” or “ health well.” 
We have in the Scotch, too, “ hale,” and its derivatives; and, 
I suppose, our English word “ whole” (with a “w”), all of 
one piece, without any hole in it, is the same word. I find 
that you could not get any better definition of what “ holy ” 
really is than “healthy.” Completely healthy; mens sana 
in corpore sano—a man all lucid and in equilibrium. His 
intellect a clear mirror geometrically plane, brilliantly sensi- 
tive to all objects and impressions made on it, and imaging 
all things in their correct proportions; not twisted up into 
convex or concave, and distorting everything, so that he can- 
not see the truth of the matter without endless groping and 
manipulation; healthy, clear, and free, and discerning truly 
all round him. We never can attain that at all. In fact, 
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the operations we have got into are destructive of it. You 
cannot, if you are going to do any decisive intellectual opcera- 
tion that will last a long while; if, for instance, you are 
going to write a book,—you cannot manage it (at least, I 
never could) without getting decidedly made ill by it: and 
really one nevertheless must; if it is your business, you are 
obliged to follow out what you are at, and to do it, if even 
at the expense of health. Only remember at all times to get 
back as fast as possible out of it into health ; and regard that 
as the real equilibrium and centre of things. You should 
always look at the heilig, which means “holy” as well as 
“healthy.” 

And that old etymology,—what a lesson it is against cer- 
tain gloomy, austere, ascetic people, who have gone about as” 
if this world were all a dismal prison house! It has indeed 
got all the ugly things in it which I have been alluding to; 
but there is an eternal sky over it; and the blessed sunshine, 
the green of prophetic spring, and rich harvests coming,— 
all this is in it too. Piety does not mean that a man should 
make a sour face about things, and refuse to enjoy wisely 
what his Maker has given. Neither do you find it to have 
been so with the best sort,—with old Knox, in particular. 
No, if you look into Knox, you will find a beautiful Scotch 
humor in him, as well as the grimmest and sternest truth 
when necessary, and a great deal of laughter. ‘We find really 
some of the sunniest glimpses of things come out of Knox 
that I have seen in any man; for instance, in his “ History 
of the Reformation,”—which is a book I hope every one of 
you will read, a glorious old book. 

On the whole, I would bid you stand up to your work, 
whatever it may be, and not be afraid of it; not in sorrows 
or contradictions to yield, but to push on toward the goal. 
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And don’t suppose that people are hostile to you or have you 
at ill will, in the world. In general, you will rarely find any- 
body designedly domg you ill. You may feel often as if the 
whole world were obstructing you, setting itself against you; 
but you will find that to mean only that the world is travel- 
ling in a different way from you, and, rushing on in its own 
path, heedlessly treads on you. That is mostly all: to you no 
specific ill will; only each has an extremely good will to him- 
self, which he has a right to have, and is rushing on toward 
his object. Keep out of literature, I should say also, as a 
general rule,—though that is by the bye. If you find many 
people who are hard and indifferent to you, in a world which 
you consider to be inhospitable and cruel, as often indeed 
happens to a tender-hearted, striving young creature, you will 
also find there are noble hearts who will look kindly on you; 
and their help will be precious to you beyond price. You 
will get good and evil as you go on, and have the success that 
has been appointed you. 

I will wind up with a small bit of verse, which is from 
Goethe also, and has often gone through my mind. To me 
it has something of a modern psalm in it, in some measure. 
It is deep as the foundations, deep and high, and it is true 
and clear; no clearer man, or nobler and grander intellect 
has lived in the world, I believe, since Shakespeare left it. 
This is what the poet sings; a kind of road-melody or march- 
ing-music of mankind: 


“The Future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow; 
We press still thorow, 
Naught that abides in it 
Daunting us,— onward. ; 


And solemn before us, 
Veiled, the dark Portal; 
Goal of all mortal:— 

Stars silent rest o’er ug; 
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While earnest thou gazest, 
Comes boding of terror, 
Comes phantasm and error; 
Perplexes the bravest 

With doubt and misgiving. 


But heard are the Voices, 
Heard are the Sages, 

The Worlds and the Ages: 
‘Choose well; your choice is 
Brief, and yet endless. 


Here eyes do regard you, 
In Eternity’s stillness; 
Here is all fulness, 

Ye brave, to reward you; 
Work, and despair not!’” 


Work, and despair not: Wir heissen euch hoffen, “ We bid 
you be of hope! ”—let that be my last word. Gentlemen, I 
thank you for your great patience in hearing me; and, with 
many most kind wishes, say adieu for this time. 


MANN 


ORACH MANN, a famous American educator and philanthropist, was 
born in Franklin, Massachusetts, May 4, 1796. His father was a 
farmer in limited circumstances, and the son was forced by his own exer- 
tions to procure means for obtaining an education. As a child he earned 
his school-books by braiding straw, and from the age of ten years to 
twenty he never had more than six weeks of schooling during any year. 
He was graduated at Brown in 1819, and acted as tutor there in Latin and 
Greek until he entered the law school at Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1821. 
In 1823 he was admitted to the bar, and began the practice of law in 
Dedham, Massachusetts. He was elected to the legislature in 1827, and 
while in that body was active in the interests of education, public chari- 
ties, and the suppression of vice. Mr. Mann established the state lunatic 
asylum at Worcester through his own personal exertions, and in 1833 was 
chairman of its board of trustees. He was elected to the state senate 
from Boston in 1833, was its president in 1836-7, and from the latter year 
until 1848 was secretary of the Massachusetts board of education. During 
the time he served in this capacity he gave invaluable aid to the cause of 
education, established normal schools, and brought about a thorough 
reform in the school system of the state. In 1848 he was elected to Con- 
gress aS a Whig to fill the vacancy caused by the death of John Quincy 
Adams, and while in that body strongly advocated the cause of anti- 
slavery. In September, 1852, he was nominated for governor of Massa- 
chusetts by the Free-Soil party, and the same day was chosen president 
of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Failing of his election as 
governor, he accepted the presidency of the college and retained it until 
his death, which occurred in Yellow Springs, August 2, 1859, hastened by 
his untiring efforts in behalf of the institution. 


ON THE THREATENED DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION 


FROM SPEECH DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FEBRUARY 15, 1850 


TR, if a civil war should ensue between the North and 
the South (which may God, in his mercy, avert) in 
consequence of an attempt to dissolve this Union, and 

the certain resistance which would be made to such an attempt, 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the immediate evils which 
would befall the interests of New England and some other 


parts of the North. Our manufactures and our commerce 
(5326) 
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would suffer at least a temporary derangement. But we havea 
boundless resources in our enterprise and our intelligence. 
Knowledge and industry are recuperative energies that can 
never long be balked in their quest of prosperity. 

The people that bore the embargo of 1807, and the war of 
1812, when all their capital was embarked in commerce, can 
survive any change that does not stop the revolution of the 
seasons or suspend the great laws of nature. And, when the 
day of peace again returns, business will return to its old chan- 
nels. The South, notwithstanding any personal hostility, 
will be as ready to take Northern gold as though it had come 
from the English mint; and they will employ those first who 
will do their manufacturing or their commercial labor cheap- 
est and best. 

Gold is a great pacificator between nations; and, in this 
money-loving age, mutual interests will in the end subdue 
mutual hostilities. Our share, therefore, of the calamities of 
a civil war will be mainly of a pecuniary nature. They will 
not be intolerable. They will invade none of the securities 
of home; they will not associate poison with our daily food nor 
murder and conflagration with our nightly repose, nor black 
violation with the sanctities of our daughters and our wives. 

Even in a pecuniary point of view a dissolution of our 
political ties would cause less immediate and intense suffering 
at the North than at the South. Our laws and institutions are 
all framed so as to encourage the poor man, and, by education, 
to elevate his children above the condition of their parents; 
but their laws and institutions all tend to aggrandize the rich 
and to perpetuate power in their hands. Were it not for the 
visions of horror and of bloodshed which Southern threats have 
so intimately associated with this controversy, one remarkable 
feature, which has hitherto been eclipsed, would have been 
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most conspicuous. With every philanthropic Northern man 
a collateral motive for keeping the new Territories free is 
that they may be a land of hope and of promise to the poor 
man, to whichever of all our States he may belong, where he 
may go and find a home and a homestead and abundance. 

But the South, in attempting to open these Territories to 
slaveholders would give them to the rich alone—would give 
them to less than three hundred thousand persons out of a 
population of six millions. The interests of the poorer classes 
at the South all demand free territory, where they can go and 
rise at once to an equality with their fellow citizens, which 
they never can do at home. They are natural abolitionists, 
and unless blinded by ignorance or overawed by their social 
superiors, they will so declare themselves. 

Every intelligent and virtue-loving wife or mother at the 
South, when she thinks of her husband and her sons, is forced 
to be an abolitionist. The attempt, therefore, to subject the 
new Territories to the law of slavery is not made in the name 
of one half of the people of the United States ; 1t is not made 
for the six millions, more or less, who inhabit the slave States s 
but it is made for less than three hundred thousand slave- 
holders among more than twenty millions of people. 

There is one other “ hazard,” sir, which the South invokes 
and defies, which, to her high-minded and honor-loving sons 
should be more formidable than all the rest. She is defying 
the Spirit of the Age. She is not only defying the judgment 
of contemporaries, but invoking upon herself the execra- 
tions of posterity. Mark the progress in the public sentiment 
of Christendom within the last few centuries on the subject of 
slavery and the rights of man. After the discovery of this 
continent by Columbus, the ecclesiastics of Spain held councils 
to diseuss the question whether the aborigines of this country 
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had or had not souls to be saved. They left this question un- 
decided; but they said, as it was possible that the nations of the 
New World might have an immortal spirit, they would send 
them the Gospel so as to be on the safe side; and the mission 
of Las Casas was the result. | 

In the time of Lord Coke, only a little more than two cen- 
turies ago, the doctrine was openly avowed and held, in West- 
minster Hall, that the heathen had no rights; and therefore 
that it was lawful for Christians to drive them out of their 
inheritance, and to despoil them, as the Jews despoiled the 
Egyptians and drove out the Canaanites. During the seven- 
teenth century all the commercial nations of Europe engaged 
in the African slave trade without compunction or reproach. 
In the last, or eighteenth century, the horrors of that trade 
were aggravated by such demoniacal atrocities as, were it not 
for some redeeming attributes among men, would have made 
the human race immortally hateful. 

Even when our own constitution was formed, in 1787, this 
dreadful traffic was not only sanctioned, but a solemn compact 
was entered into by which all prohibition of it was prohibited 
for twenty years. Yet in the year 1820, after the lapse of 
only thirty-three years, this very trade was declared to be 
piracy—the highest offence known to the law—and the felon’s 
death was denounced against all principals and abettors. 

We are often reminded by gentlemen of the South that, at 
the time of the adoption of that constitution, slavery existed 
in almost every State in the Union; and that some Northern 
merchants, by a devilish alchemy, transmuted gold from its 
tears and blood. But can they read no lesson as to the prog- 
ress of the age from the fact that all those States have since 
abjured slavery of their own free will; and that, at the present 
day it would be more tolerable for any Northern merchant, 


rather than to be reasorably suspected of the guilt of this 
traffic, to be cast into the fiery furnace of Nebuchadnezzar 
seven times heated. In Europe the tide of liberty, though 
meeting with obstructions from firm-seated dynasties and time- 
strengthened prerogative, still rises and sweeps onward with 
unebbing flow. In France revolutions follow each other in 
quicker and quicker succession. These revolutions are only 
gigantic struggles of the popular will to escape from oppres- 
sion; and at each struggle the giant snaps a chain. 

Great Britain, which in former times sent more vessels to 
the coast of Africa to kidnap and transport its natives than 
all the other nations of the earth together, now maintains a 
fleet upon that same coast to suppress the trade she so lately 
encouraged. Three times during the present century has that 
government escaped civil commotion by making large conces- 
sions to popular rights. Since the year 1814 written constitu- 
tions have been extorted by the people from more than three 
fourths of all the sovereigns of Europe. Whata tempest now 
beats upon Austria from all points of the compass because, 
during the last season, she attempted only to half-enslave the 
Hungarians,—because she attempted to do what, during the 
last century, she might have done without a remonstrance, 
The rights of individuals, not less than the rights of communi- 
ties, have emerged from oblivion into recognition and have 
become law. Penal codes have been ameliorated and barba- 
rous customs abolished. There are now but two places on the 
globe where a woman can be publicly whipped,—in Hungary 
and in the southern States! And the universal scorn and 
hissing with which the rules of the former country have been 
visited for their women-whipping and their execution of those 
whose sole crime was their love of freedom only foretokens 
that fiercer scorn and louder hissing with which, from all sides 
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of the civilized world, the latter will soon be visited. Let the 
high-toned and chivalrous sons of the South,—those “ who 
feel a stain upon their honor like a wound,”—think of all this, 
as one in the long catalogue of “ hazards” upon which they 
are rushing. 

Sir, the leading minds in a community are mainly respon- 
sible for the fortunes of that community. Under God, the 
men of education, of talent, and of attainment, turn the tide 
of human affairs. Where great social distinctions exist, th 
intelligence and the wealth of a few stimulate or suppress the 
volition of the masses. They are the sensorium of the body 
politic, and their social inferiors are the mighty limbs which, 
for good or for evil, they wield. Such is the relation which 
the three hundred thousand, or less than three hundred thous 
sand, slave-owners of the South hold to their fellow citizens. 
They can light the torch of civil war or they can quench it. 
But if civil war once blazes forth it is not given to mortal wis- 
dom to extinguish or control it. It comes under other and 
mightier laws, under other and mightier agencies. Human 
passions feed the combustion; and the flame which the breath 
of a man has kindled, the passions of the multitude—stronger 
than the breath of the hurricane—will spread. Among these 
passions, one of the strongest and boldest is the love of liberty 
which dwells in every bosom. In the educated and civilized 
this love of liberty is a regulated but paramount desire; in the 
ignorant and debased it is a wild, vehement instinct. It is an 
indestructible part of the nature of man; weakened it 
may be, but it cannot be destroyed. It is a thread of asbes- 
tos in the web of the soul which all the fires of oppression can- 
not consume. 

With the creation of every human being God creates this 
love of liberty anew. The slave shares it with his master, and 
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it has descended into his bosom from the same high ‘source. 
Whether dormant or wakeful, it only awaits an opportunity 
to become the mastering impulse of the soul. Civil war is 
that opportunity. Under oppression it bides its time. Civil 
war is the fulness of time. It is literal truth that the South 
fosters within its homes three millions of latent rebellions. 

Imbedded in a material spontaneously combustible it laughs 
at fire. Has it any barriers to keep the spirit of liberty which 
has electrified the old world from crossing its own borders and 
quickening its bondsmen into mutinous life ?—not all of 
them; but one in ten thousand, one in a hundred thousand of 
them. If there is no Sparticus among them, with his lofty 
heroism and his masterly skill for attack and defence, is the 
race of Nat Turners extinct, who, in their religious musings, 
and their dumb melancholy, take the impulses of their own 
passions for the inspiration of God and, after prayer and the 
‘Eucharist, proceed to massacre and conflagration ? 

In ignorant and imbruted minds a thousand motives work 
which we cannot divine. A thousand excitements madden 
them which we cannot control. It may be a text of Scripture, 
it may be the contents of a wine-vault; but the result will be 
the same—havoc wherever there is wealth, murder wherever 
there is life, violation wherever there is chastity. Let but this 
wildfire of a servile insurrection break out in but one place 
in a State; nay, in but ten places, or five places, in all the fif- 
teen States; and then, in all their length and breadth there 
will be no more quiet sleep. Not Macbeth, but the Angel of 
Retribution, will “murder sleep.” The mother will clasp 
her infant to her breast, and, while she clasps it, die a double 
death. But where will the slaves find arms? “ Furor arma 
ministrat.” Rage will supply their weapons. 

Read the history of those slaves who have escaped from 
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bondage; mark their endurance and their contrivance, and let 
incredulity cease forever. They have hid themselves under 
eoverts, dug holes and burrowed in the earth for concealment, 
sunk themselves in ponds and sustained life by breathing 
through a reed until their pursuers had passed by; crushed 
themselves into boxes but of half a coffin’s dimensions, to be 
nailed up and transported hundreds of miles as merchandise, 
and in this horrible condition have endured hunger and 
thirst and standing upon the head without a groan or a sigh; 
have wandered abroad, almost fasting for forty days and forty 
nights, like Christ in the wilderness; and will men who devise 
such things and endure such things be balked in their pur 
poses of hope and. of revenge when the angel of destruction, in 
the form of the angel of liberty, descends into their breasts? 

The state of slavery is always a state of war. In its deepest 
tranquillity it is but a truce. Active hostilities are liable at 
any hour to be resumed. Civil war between the North and 
the South,—anything that brings the quickening idea of free- 
dom home to the mind of the slave, that supplies him with 
facilities of escape or immunities for revenge,—will unleash 
the bloodhounds of insurrection. Can you muster armies in 
secret, and march them in secret, so that the slave shall not 
know that they are mustered and marched to perpetuate his 
bondage and to extend the bondage of his race? Was not 
Major Dade’s whole command supposed to be massacred 
through the treachery of a slave? 

A foray within your borders places you in such a relation to 
the slave that you are helpless without him and in danger of 
assassination with him. He that defends slavery by war, wars 
against the eternal laws of God and rushes upon the thick 
bosses of Jehovah’s buckler. 

Such are some of the “ hazards” whicl the leaders of pub- 
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lic opinion at the South, the legislators and guides of men in 
this dark and perilous hour, are invoking upon themselves 
and their fellows; not for the interests of the whole, but for the 
fancied interests of the slaveholders alone, and against the real 
interests of a vast majority of the people. May God give 
that wisdom to the followers which he seems not yet to have 
imparted to the leaders. 

Sir, in these remarks I have studiously abstained from 
everything that seemed to me like retaliation or unkindness. 
I certainly have suffered no purposed word of recrimination to 
pass my lips. If I have uttered severe truths I have not 
sought for severe language in which to clothe them. What 
T have said, I have said as to a brother sleeping on the brink 
of a precipice, where one motion of his troubled sleeping or 
of his bewildered awaking might plunge him into remediless 
ruin. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that such is my solemn 
and abiding conviction of the character of slavery; that, 
under a full sense of my responsibility to my country and 
my God, I deliberately say, better disunion,—better a civil 
or a servile war,—better anything that God in his providence 
shall send, that an extension of the bounds of slavery. 


THE INSTITUTION OF SLAVERY 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AUGUST 17, 1852 


R. CHAIRMAN,—On former occasions I have ex- 
pressed myself so much at length on the relations 
which the free States are made to bear to slavery 

that I did not propose at this session to present any further 
Views upon that subject. But the ban which the late Balti- 
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more conventions have haughtily proclaimed against free dis- 
cussion; the recent, though as I believe it will be found, the 
temporary silencing of my friend Mr. Sumner at the other end 
of this capitol, who has long desired to speak, and the still later 
choking down of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Cleve- 
land] on this floor have induced me to reconsider and to change 
my determination. I am willing to be reasoned with and 
always grateful when, for good cause, I am convinced; but 
when an attempt is made to take from me all option in regard 
to my exercise of a clear right I find a sufficient motive for 
exercising that right in the mere act of disobedience. 

I must begin by taking a brief retrospect. The war against 
Mexico was waged to rob that sister republic of her free terri- 
tory for the sake of widening the domain and confirming 
the despotism of slavery. On the subject of the robbery the 
country was divided into Whigs and Democrats. On the 
wicked uses to which the territory robbed was to be put it was 
divided into North and South. 

Fourteen out of the fifteen northern States passed resolu- 
tions, most of them unanimously, or nearly so, in favor of 
excluding slavery by positive law from whatever territory we 
might acquire. The South did not then ask for any legisla- 
tive permission to extend slavery there. But in pursuance of 
the doctrine of the great Ordinance of 1787 the North de- 
manded legislative exclusion. Everybody at once foresaw that 
this question would be involved in the then next presidential 
election. 

It was remarkable, and certainly the historian will remem- 
ber it, that no leading man of the South came out in favor of 
the Northern doctrine; for the principles of universal liberty 
are so congenial to the human heart that it is difficult to con- 

_ceive of five or six millions of people, in any age or country 
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of the world, without a single man among them ready to 
assume the championship of freedom. 

It is still more remarkable that any Northern man should 
have ventured to espouse the cause of slavery. One, however, 
was found capable of doing it. It was strange that he should 
have been of New England lmeage. It was thrice strange 
that a man educated, enriched, honored by a people who had 
themselves been rescued from all the curses of slavery, and 
blessed with all the exuberant blessings of freedom, by the 
Ordinance of 1787, should have proposed to open half a conti- 
nent to all the curses he and his people had escaped and to 
shut it from all the blessings he and they had enjoyed. 

But such a man was found. General Cass thought so basely 
of his party at the North that he supposed he could carry them 
against slavery restriction. If so then thejy union with the 
pro-slavery South would make a triumphant majority; and 
hence the well-known Nicholson letter. But that letter re- 
coiled upon him and in the canvass of 1848 overthrew him, 

The original temptation, however, still remained and acted 
with increased force. The South stood firm. They were a 
compact body of abolitionists, though the thing they desired 
to abolish was human freedom. They spoke out plainly and 
offered their support and their votes to the Northern man, 
Whig or Democrat, who would most thoroughly bend or break 
himself to their purposes. Under the lead of General Cass 
many of the Democratic party were seduced, and they de- 
serted. But until the 7th of March, 1850, no Northern Whig 
yielded to their enticements, 

On that day, however, Mr. Webster, in the Senate of the 
United States, offered toabandon the Ordinance of 1787 —then 
known as the “Wilmot Proviso,”—he offered to give an addi- 
tional slave State to Texas beyond what she could claim under 
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the unconstitutional resolutions of annexation; he offered to 
support “to the fullest extent” that most atrocious fugitive 
slave bill, then before the Senate, by which all custom-house 
officers and the seventeen thousand postmasters of the United 
States were to be made judges and to be invested with power 
over human liberty, and to have, each one of them, not local 
but unlimited jurisdiction throughout the United States; and 
he offered to give $200,000,000 to fortify and perpetuate the 
institution of slavery by removing from the southern States 
the dreaded element of the free colored population. 

Two hundred millions of dollars—a profusion and a prodi- 
gality magnificently Websterian! I am here only referring 
to facts which, as everybody knows, have become history. 

Here, then, we see that two conspicuous leaders of the 
Northern Democrats and Whigs planted themselves upon 
Southern ground, When the race for the Presidency consisted 
in adhesion to the slave power alone it was not to be expected 
that the competitors would be few. Mr. Buchanan forthwith 
caused it to be understood that on his part he was willing to 
run the line of 36 degrees 30 minutes—the Missouri Compro- 
mise line, so called—through to the Pacific Ocean, and sur- 
render to slavery all upon its Southern side. 

Mr. Dallas, late Vice-President under Mr. Polk, in his let- 
ter to Mr. Bryan of Texas, went further, and proposed to 
incorporate the compromise measures and the fugitiveslave law 
itself into the constitution, so as to put their repeal beyond the 
power of a Northern majority. Senator Douglas followed. 
He sugared his pill. He told the South that we have cotton 
lands, and rice lands, and tobacco lands enough; but alas, said 
he, we want more lands for sugar; by which the South per- 
fectly understood that if they would make him President the 
annexation of Cuba should be their reward. ‘This is the same 
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gentleman who has lately said in a secret session of the Sen- 
ate that if the Sandwich Islands should be annexed to this 
country, and a question should arise about excluding slavery 
from them by law, he would vote against it. 

During all this time affairs were ripening for the Baltimore 

nominations. Mr. Fillmore offered to the South army and 
navy to catch a poor fugitive, where only a constable’s posse 
was needed. Mr. Webster trumped up false treasons by 
scores against Northern anti-slavery men. The President 
| traveled North and South, making speeches redolent of pro- 
slavery. The Secretary travelled still more, “ milting ” pro- 
_ slavery letters and speeches wherever he went. Certainly the 
_ reason why any of the above-named parties did not get a nomi- 
' nation at Baltimore was not because of what the law calls 
laches or “ want of reasonable diligence ” on their part. 

I come now to the Baltimore conventions themselves, which 
were held in June last. Every one knows that the great ques- 
tion of human slavery had a controlling influence in those 
bodies and determined their results. With a vast majority of 
their members pro-slavery or anti-slavery was the one overmas- 
tering motive and end. In the Democratic convention the pro- 
slavery sentiment was nearly unanimous. Its members had 

| been sold into that perdition by the lust of money or the 
‘ambition for office. 
Yet even they were held in check by the apprehended thun- 
ders of the voice of the people behind them. If they did not 

recoil from the crime they feared its punishment. In the 
Whig convention the men who were ready to sacrifice honor, 
duty, religion, to the demands of slavery were a large majority 
and might have nominated their most ultra pro-slavery candi- 
date on the first ballot. 

They could have effected this just as easily as they effected 
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their pro-slavery organization and appointed a committee oni 
credentials who excluded anti-slavery men, and a committee on 
resolutions who accepted a Southern platform prepared for 
them beforehand by Southern hands. But these Belshazzars, 
too, like him of old, saw the handwriting upon the wall, for 
they knew that, with such a candidate, they were doomed to 
utter and remorseless defeat before the people. 

In both conventions, however, the spirit of slavery was so 
strong and so badly brave as to carry the resolutions I am about 
to read. The Democratic convention resolved to— 


—‘ abide by and adhere to a faithful execution of the acts 
known as the compromise measures, settled by the last Con- 
gress—the act for reclaiming fugitive slaves from service or 
labor included.” 


And further they— 


“ Resolved, that the Democratic party will resist all at- 
tempts at renewing, in Congress or out of it, the agitation of 
the slavery question, under whatever shape or color the 
attempt may be made.” 


And the Whig convention— 


“ Resolved, that the series of acts of the Thirty-first Con- 
gress, commonly known as the compromise or adjustment (the 
act for the recovery of fugitives from labor included), are re- 
ceived and acquiesced in by the Whigs of the United States, 
as a final settlement, in principle and substance, of the subjects 
to which they relate.” . . . “ And we deprecate all further 
agitation of the questions thus settled, as dangerous to our 
peace, and will discountenance all efforts to continue or renew 
such agitation, whenever, wherever, or however made.” 


Now, what an outrage is this! Does not our constitution 
provide against “ abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press?” Why secure this freedom in the organic law if the 
tyranny of a social law can abolish it? Of what value is that 
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provision in the constitution which secures the free exercise of 
religion if social intolerance and bigotry, acting in an unlegal- 
ized way, can destroy it? 

Yet here are two conventions utterly unknown to any of 
our constitutions, whether state or national, invested with no 
powers, legislative, judicial or executive, coming together for a 
day and then scattered and sunk in individual obscurity; yet 
lifting up their pigmy voices against the mightiest impulses of 
the human heart, against history and Providence, against the 
fiat and the Spirit of God himself; resolving that mankind 
shall be dumb in regard to the greatest of human wrongs; and 
resolving, also, that.a law passed by a republican government, 
yet as barbarous and tyrannical as was ever made by any des- 
potism, shall be consecrated in its wickedness and remain 
eternal. 

Two Baltimore conventions, assuming to quench the eternal 
spirit of liberty—that spirit which was a part of the inspiration 
of the prophets of old, when they commanded the tyrants of 
the earth to “ undo the heavy burdens and let the oppressed 
go free;” that spirit which gave all its heroism and splendor to 
the classic land of Greece, and made its memeries immortal ; 
that spirit which gave to Rome its colossal proportions of physi- 
cal and intellectual grandeur; that spirit which, in the darkest 
night of the world’s history, climbed Alpine heights and shel- 
tered itself in the fastnesses of Alpine mountains, inaccessible 
to tyrants, which, at another time, found protection within the 
dykes of Holland, barring out the rage of the ocean and the 
more remorseless rage of despotic men; that spirit which has 
given to England and to English history all their undisputed 
claims to renown, and to the gratitude of mankind, and which, 
when persecuted and driven from England, crossed the Atlan- 
tic, spread itself over this open continent, and having been 
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nursed by more than two hundred years of struggle and disci- 
pline, now bids defiance to the world—this God-like spirit of 
hberty, immortal, invulnerable and indestructible, two ephem- 
eral Baltimore conventions undertake to ban! 

Xerxes chaining the Hellespont was wisdom personified com- 
pared with them; ay, it would be too dignified and honorable 
_an. illustration to compare them to two old male Mrs. Parting- 
tons mopping out the Atlantic! 

Why did not these insane men propose to do something 
which is at least conceivable? Why did they not propose to 
turn back the order of physical events, rather than to violate 
the more infrangible and irresistible laws of moral progress? 
Why did they not order the oak back into the acorn, or the 
bird back into its shell, or the earth itself back into its first geo- 
logical epoch, rather than to order the enfranchised spirit of 
the nineteenth century back into the gloom and bondage 
of the dark ages of the world? Why did they not lift up 
the wand of their arrogance and audacity toward Arcturus 
and the Pleiades and attempt to move round the constellations 
of the heavens as you would move round the hands on the 
dial plate of a clock? 

Such hallucinations would be at least within the limits of 
human conception, and would therefore be free from the folly 
and atheism of attempting to stifle the voice of freemen dis- 
cussing freedom. 

Sir, to resolve that the slavery question shall be discussed 
nevermore is to resolve the memories of all the heroes and 
martyrs and saints whose names make all the bright. pages of 
human history into eternal oblivion. It is to resolve the his- 
tory of the American Revolution and of all its actors into for- 
getfulness. It is to resolve the noblest faculties and aspira- 
tions of the human soul into non-existence. Under any fair 
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and legitimate construction of such a resolve it embraces the 
whole meaning and force of that infamously celebrated decree 
of the French convention that “ there is no God.” 

~ Ido not say this by way of rhetorical embellishment or to 
impart greater emphasis to a period. I say it because it is 
literally and strictly true; for the just and benevolent God 
who sits upon the throne of the universe must himself be 
silenced before the cry against the cruelty and injustice of 
slavery can be quelled. 

Let us see for a moment what is the nature of the burden 
these Baltimore conventions have taken upon themselves. By 
forbidding us to speak upon a given subject they compel us to 
examine that subject and see if duty does not require us to 
speak upon it. They leave us no option; and if the discussion 
shall prove unpalatable they may thank themselves for provok- 
ing it. Let me inquire, then, whether it be not demonstrable 
that the relation of slavery between man and man compre- 
hends, perpetuates, multiplies and aggravates all forms of 
crime which it is possible for a human being to commit. 

Is the stealing, even of a shilling, a crime? Slavery steals 
all that man can call his own; and is not the whole greater than 
apart? Is robbery, which is defined to be the taking of any 
part of a man’s goods “ from his person, or in his presence, 
against his will, by violence, or putting him in fear,” a crime? 
Slavery answers the exact definition of the law books, for it is 
by violence and by putting in bodily fear that a master ravishes 
from his slave all his earnings and all his ability to earn, from 
birth till death. And again, I say, is not the whole greater 
than a part? Is the destruction of any man’s house by fire a 
crime? How much greater the crime of preventing millions 
of men from having a house they can call their own? 

is coneubinage a crime? In this Union all the adult portion 
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of more than three millions of people are now forced to live 
in a state of coneubinage. Is it a crime to abandon innocent 
females to the lusts of guilty men without the slightest protec- 
tion of law? In this country a million and a half of femaleg 
constantly are so abandoned; and the rearing of dark-skinned 
beauties for the harems of republican sultans is a systematized 
and legalized business. ; 

Is it a crime to break asunder all the ties of human affection, 
to tear children from the arms of their parents and parents: 
from each other? There is no conjugal or parental or filial 
affection among more than three millions of people in this land 
which is sacred from such violation. 

Is it a crime to let murder ard all other offences go unpun- 
ished? There is no form of crime which a white man may not 
commit against a slave with entire impunity, if he will take the’ 
precaution to let none but slaves witness it. ; 

The darkening of the intellect, the shrouding of a soul in» 
the gloom of ignorance, the forbidding of a spirit which God 
made in his own image to commune with its Maker, is more 
than a common crime; it is sacrilege; it is the sacrilege of sac- 
rileges. It isa crime which no other nation on this earth, civi- 
lized, heathen, or barbarian, ever committed to the extent that. 
it is committed here. 

And yet this locking of the temple of knowledge against 
a whole race, this drawing of an impenetrable veil between the 


soul of man and his Maker, this rebellion against all that God 


has done to reveal himself to his offspring through the works. 
of nature and the revelations of his providence, is enacted into 
laws, guarded by terrible penalties and administered by men 
who call themselves Christians as though Jesus Christ could 
have subscribed or executed such laws. 

It is a crime unspeakable to deprive men of the Gospel and 
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of freedom to interpret it; but the slave code does this by with- 
holding letters from the slave, and thus postpones the true 
enfranchisement and salvation of his soul to another life, when 
he can no longer be of any use to his earthly master. 

Would it be a crime to practise some demoniac art, by 
which the growth of body and limbs should be arrested in 
childhood, and the victims should be left with only infantile 
powers to contend with cold, nakedness, hunger, and all the 
hosts of pain? Then it is an infinitely greater crime to inflict 
weakness and ignorance upon those glorious faculties of the 
mind by which alone its possessor can solve the mighty prob- 
lems of future destiny, of eternity, and of the soul’s weal or 
woe. 

T repeat, then, that the worst forms of all the crimes which 
a human being can commit—theft, robbery, murder, adultery, 
incest, sacrilege, and whatever else there is that inflicts wide- 
wasting ruin upon society, and brings the souls of men 
to perdition—the word “slavery ” is the synonym of them 
all. 

Analyze slavery and you will find its ingredients to consist 
of every crime. Define any crime and you will find it to be 
incorporated in slavery and aggravated by it. 

As the complex and infinite meaning of the word God can- 
not be adequately understood until you analyze it and divide 
and subdivide it, and give to it the thousand names of omnip- 
otence and omniscience and omnipresence, of infinite justice 
and holiness and benevolence, of all sanctities and verities 
and benignities, of all energies and beauties, of all wisdom and 
all law; so when you penetrate and lay open the infinite mean- © 
ing of the word slavery, it resolves itself into all crimes and all 
cruelties, all debasements and all horrors. 

The telescope of the astronomer resolves the star-dust of the 
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universe into refulgent systems that glorify their Maker; the 
telescope of the moralist resolves the Tartarean cloud of slav- 
ery into all the impieties and wickednesses that deform hu- 
manity. 

Now, between these two great antagonisms, between God 
and the Right on one side, and Slavery and the Wrong on the 
other, these two Baltimore conventions have chosen the latter. 
They have said to Evil, be thow my Good. They have 
voted to annul God’s laws. They have resolved that discus- 
sions on the great question of human freedom, which involves 
the whole question of free agency and human accountability 
and the entire plan and order of the Divine government, shall 
be silenced. 

So much for the intrinsic nature of slavery, which the Balti- 
more conventions have wedded as their bride. 

Now let us look at some of the collateral wrongs, the self- 
stultification and atheism, for which slavery in this country is 
responsible, and which those conventions, therefore, have sanc- 
tioned and ratified and declare their purpose to continue. 

When a nation is born into the world, possessing the attri- 
butes and prerogatives of nationality, it is the moral duty of 
existing nations to welcome it into the brotherhood of the 
_ human family. Such recognition of a new sovereignty tends 
to increase commerce, to forefend war, and to diffuse the bless- _ 
ings of knowledge, science, and the arts. It becomes, there-. 
fore, a duty. 

Yet, what is the posture in which this government stands to 
Liberia and Hayti? Great Brita, with France, Prussia, and 
other continental nations, has acknowledged their existence. 
We refuse, and stand aloof. And this for no other reason than 
to gratify a colorphobia which dreads equity as the hydropho- 
hia does water. | 


Writers on national law call nations a moral entity. We 
find color in a moral entity, and repudiate its claims. Con- 
trast the alacrity of this government in recognizing slavehold- 
ing Texas with its utter refusal, for a quarter of a century in 
one case, and for half a century in the other, to recognize the 
free-soil governments of Liberia and Hayti. 

This is one of the collateral wrongs growing out of the re- 
pugnance of slavery to do justice to the colored man anywhere}; 
and the taint of this moral disease at the South spreads its 
infection over the North. 

Mark a great sign and proof of depravation in the public 
intellect, originating in the same prolific source of wrong. The 
blasphemous argument has been put forth that God fore- 
ordained and instituted African slavery amongst us for the 
ultimate and consequential purpose of carrying civilization and 
Christianity into Africa. 

Not only have the logic of the politician and the ethics of 
the moralist been corrupted into this falsity, but even the 
divine, with the preservative power of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ in his hands, has endeavored to reconcile our people to 
the crimes and the curses of slavery by this impious argument 
They maintain that God has looked with complacency upon 
all the atrocities of the African slave trade; that the groans 
and agonies of the Middle Passage have ascended as a sweet- 
smelling savor before his throne; that he has seen with ap- 
proval, within the last three centuries, forty millions of native 
Africans,—yes, sir, forty millions, for that is the estimated 
number,—almost double the entire population of this country, 
and more than one third more than the present population of 
Great Britain and Ireland put together,—of native Africans, 
torn from their homes and driven through gates of fire and 
realms of torture to bondage and to death; that, during all this 
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period, he has looked with delight upon the most frightful — 
forms of war, the pillage and conflagration of cities, and whole- © 
sale murder, and man-stealing worse than murder, not only, 
raging along the eastern and western shores of that devoted 
continent, but at times extending their ravages and havoe 
twelve or thirteen hundred miles inland; and that his benign 
providence is still fulfilled by the successful prosecution of the 
slave trade, though for- every thousand human victims in 
Africa it is estimated that only three hundred finally reach 
their earth-born hell of Cuban or Brazilian sugar or cotton 
fields. 

That God sent out slaves from Africa to America, at this 

inconceivable cost of crime on the one hand, and of saffering 
on the other; that his providence has raised up hosts of fiends 
in the shape of men, century after century, for the roundabout 
purpose of carrying Christianity and civilization into Africa, 
in some remote age, we know not when; this is the blasphe- 
mous doctrine we are made to hear from the political rostrum, 
the lecture-room, and, incredible to relate, from the pulpit 
itself! 
_ Now, I say, sir, that to impute any such cruel-hearted and 
simpleton-minded scheme to our all-wise and benignant 
Father in Heaven is wild and wanton impiety and blasphemy. 
No parallel can be found in heathen mythology where such 
short-sighted folly and crime have been charged upon any of 
the bloody gods of all their pantheons. The very hypothesis 
is founded on an inversion of history, and it presupposes for 
its conception a perversion of the human intellect. 

The system of enslaving Africans was commenced in ancient 
times by the Egyptians and the Arabs, and carried on in later 
periods by the Moors. Was that for the sake of carrying 
Christianity into Africa? In modern times the same system, 
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with unspeakable aggravations, has been prosecuted by all the 
commercial nations of Europe and of this continent. 

, From time immemorial, therefore, Africa has been made 

the hunting ground of the man-stealer. For thirty or forty 
centuries malice and mammon have wreaked their vengeance 
upon that devoted land. All crimes and calamities, conflagra- 
tion, pestilence, brutality, and havoc, have been poured over 
it in crimson floods. 

To confine our view within the last three centuries alone, 
who can adequately conceive the effect of robbing a continent 
of forty millions of people in so brief a period, with all the 
wars, devastations, cruelties, and treacheries which stand out 
as the terrific incidents of such a stupendous crime? Nor has 
this storm of wrath expended itself upon the coasts alone. 

As I said before, these man-hunting forays and ravages 
have swept inland for twelve or thirteen hundred miles,— 
further than from the Atlantic to the Mississippi,—as far as 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes. Such has 
been the diffusive character of this continent-o’erwhelm- 
ing crime. 

And it is in this that we find the cause of Africa’s degrada- 
tion,—not the hopes of her redemption. The white man has 
created the very barbarism which he now impiously uses be- 
fore Heaven as an excuse for the crime of creating it. For- 
eign intercourse engrafted the full-developed vices and erimes 
of civilization upon that barbarian stock. The sins of the 
white races created the very necessity for that. civilization, 
which, as they now profanely contend, the further sin of slav- 
ery isto supply. The cause of African barbarism was slavery ; 
and, according to the argument, the remedy is slavery. The 
white man clutches the profits, while he throws off the wicked- 
ness upon God, But what kind of a God does he give to the 
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black man, who suffers equally both from disease and rem- 
edy? 


[After a protracted interruption on the part of various 
Southern members, Mr. Mann continued: | 


I had spoken of the cause of Africa’s demoralization and 
barbarism. I had spoken of the type of civilization which it 
is proposed to offer her as an example, and I had shown how 
impious was the argument which would attribute to the all- 
good and the all-powerful such a tardy, cruel, circuitous 
method of effecting her regeneration, and which, after waiting 
through slow centuries of agony and crime, would send her 
such a civilization. by such messengers! I have only to add 
that before I would accept any such theology as this, I would 
seek my creed among the old mythologies of the heathen. In 
this hideous doctrine which slavery has now forced upon that 
public intellect which it had before depraved there is mate- 
rial sufficient for eight “anti” “ Bridgewater Treatises,” 
all disproving the wisdom, the power, and the goodness of 
God. 

Another obvious consequence of the existence of slavery in 
this country has been the criminal remissness of the govern- 
ment in suppressing the slave trade on the coast of Africa. We 
have refused to enter into treaties with Europear. governments 
to secure so desirable an end; and authentic documents, devel- 
oping the horrors of this traffic and proving American-built 
merchant-ships to be engaged in it, have laid on the files of the 
state department for years, and through whole presidential 
terms, unnoticed. On such an appalling crime as this, whose 
suppression has been within our reach, the national conscience 
has been benumbed into torpidity and paralysis by the exist- 
ence of slavery amongst us. 


a 
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Look at another instance in which slavery has depraved the 
popular sentiment of the country. Under the generous and 
chivalric lead of Mr. Clay, with what enthusiasm did we hail 
the birth of the South American republics! What hosannas 
did we shout forth for the emancipation of Greece! How 
deep the sigh of the nation’s heart when Poland struggled in 
her death-agony and breathed her last! 

Even so late as 1848 this Congress sent resolutions con- 
gratulating France on her Magna Charta of “ liberty, equality, 
and fraternity.” In one of the European revolutions of that 
year, on the banks of the Danube, a young man sprang, at a 
single bound, from comparative obscurity to universal fame. 
His heroism organized armies. -His genius created resources. 
He abolished the factitious order of nobility, but his exalted 
soul poured the celestial ichor of the gods through ten millions 
of peasant hearts and made them truly noble. Though weak 
in all but the energies of the soul, yet it took two mighty em- 
pires to break down his power. When he sought refuge in 
Turkey, the sympathies of the civilized world attended his 
exile. 

He was invited to our shores. He came, and spoke as man 
never before spake. It was Byron’s wish that he could con- 
dense all the raging elements of his soul— 

—‘ into one word, 
And that one word were lightning.” 
Kossuth found what Byron in vain prayed for; for all his 
words were lightning—not bolts, but a lambent flame, which 
he poured into men’s hearts; not to kill, but to animate with a 
more exalted and a diviner life. 

In cities where the vast population went forth to hail him; 
in academic halls, where the cultivation of eloquence and 
knowledge is made the business of life; in those great gather- 
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ing places, where the rivers of people have their confluence; 
he was addressed by the most eloquent men whom this nation 
of orators could select. 

More than five hundred of our selectest speakers spoke 
speeches before him, which they had laboriously prepared from 
history and embellished from the poets, with severe toil, by the 
long-trimmed lamp. Save in two or three peculiar cases his 
unprepared and improvised replies, in eloquence, in pathos, in 
dignity, in exalted sentiment, excelled them all. For their 
most profound philosophy he gave them deeper generaliza- 
tions; he out-circuited their widest ranges of thought, and in 
the whole sweep of the horizon revealed glories they had never 
seen; and while they checked their ambitious flight beneath 
the sun, he soared into the empyrean and brought down, for 
the guidance of men’s hearts and deeds, the holy light that 
shines from the face of God. Though all their splendors were 
gathered to a focal point, they were outshone by his efful- 
gence. 

His immortal theme was Liberty—liberty for the nations, 
liberty for the people. Once that word was enough to electrify 
men’s hearts, ay, to make the stones in the streets cry out for 
joy. But, by the compromises of 1850, and this infernal slave 
law, and the efforts of political leaders and parties to sustain 
them, the people had been demoralized; their sentiments had 
been debauched. 

To thousands and hundreds of thousands the ery of the 
Rights of Man had become an odious cry. To hail liberty in 
the East, while we were propagating slavery in the West; 
receive with honors a fugitive HEAtsdNG Beadle: Tiwi 
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Kossuth owed labor and service to Francis Joseph of Austria 
just as much as Thomas Sims owed it to John Potter of 
Georgia. Why should the one be cheered and the other 
chained? Why should the “ Mississippi ” bring Kossuth here 
for freedom and the “ Acorn” carry Sims back to bondage? 
Kossuth hadcommitted treason ten thousand timesover against 
the House of Hapsburg. Why should he be sheltered in our 
arms from the penalties of treason while the government here 
sets all the foul ministers of the law to make constructive trea- 
sons for the punishment of innocent men? 

Kossuth had rebelled against Austria and had caused the 
death of tens of thousands of her subjects. Why should he 
be screened behind a rampart of American hearts while those 
who killed Gorsuch, under the law of self-preservation, and in 
defence of life, liberty, and home, should be ignominiously 
hung on the gallows? 

These were questions that no deafness could avoid hearing, 
and when heard, no sophistry could answer. Freedom is one; 
slavery is its antipode; and therefore the protection of the fugi- 
tive Kossuth and the surrender of the fugitive slave could 
never be reconciled. 

Hence it was that in public assemblies, among public men, 
throughout the newspaper press, wherever the spirit of slavery 
predominated, there Kossuth was denounced. 

I say among public men. Accuracy directs me to add 
that among our public men there were a few honorable excep- 
tions, of which Mr. Webster was one. But, as to the news- 
papers, if you saw one to-day, filled with the veriest servility 
toward the slave power, you might be sure that it would revile 
and defame Kossuth to-morrow. Or, if you saw one column 
reeking with abuse of Kossuth, you would be sure to find a pro- 
slavery pean in the next. Even at the door of this House, 
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after Kossuth had been invited to the capitol, he was stopped 
and insulted. Some of the more simple ones avowed their 
reasons. They said, if we sympathize with the oppressed in 
the person of a Hungarian now, we may next be called upon 
to sympathize with the oppressed in the persons of three mil- 
lions of Africans. Compare the triumphal progress of 
Kossuth through the free States, such as no Roman consul, 
returning from foreign conquests and laden with spoils, ever 
knew, with the feeble and grudged and stinted honors paid 
him in the land of bondage. Slavery made the contrast. Al- 
most without exception the Northern opponents of Kossuth 
were sympathizers with Southern slavery, and therefore with 
Francis Joseph and Nicholas. 

The person of this truly noble Hungarian has departed from 
our shores; but he has left a spirit behind him that will never 
die. He has scattered seeds of liberty and truth, whose flowers 
and fruit will become honors and glories amaranthine. I trust 
he goes to mingle in sterner scenes; I trust he goes to battle for 
the right, not with the tongue and pen alone, but with all the 
weapons that freedom can forge and wield. Before the 
Divine government I bow in reverence and adoration; but it 
tasks all my philosophy and all my religion to believe that the 
despots of Europe have not exercised their irresponsible and 
cruel tyrannies too long. It seems too long since Charles was 
brought to the axe and Louis to the guillotine. 

Liberty, humanity, justice, demand more modern instances, 
The time has fully come when the despot, not the patriot, 
should feel the executioner’s steel or lead. The time has fully 
come when, if the oppressed demand their inalienable and 
heaven-born rights of their oppressors, and this demand is 
denied, they should say, not exactly in the language of Patrick 
Henry, “ Give me liberty or give me death;” that was noble 
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language in its day, but we have now reached an advanced 
stage in human development, and the time has fully come 
when the oppressed, if their rights are forcibly denied them, 
should say to the oppressor: ‘“‘ Give me liberty, or I will give 
you death!” 

I have said that one of the collateral consequences of slav- 
ery in this country has been to deprave, corrupt, and debauch 
public sentiment. When before, in the history of the world, 
has it ever happened that the leading men of a republic, and 
the leading organs of public sentiment supported by their 
wealth, have become abettors and champions of slavery? Yet 
such is the morally hideous spectacle our country now ex- 
hibits. 

When before, in the history of the world, have the most 
influential minds in the community labored and striven to 
blot out, theoretically and practically, the ineffaceable distinc- 
tion between a man and a brute, between a human soul and 
an inanimate chattel, to plant and enroot in, our civil polity 
a vast, expanding system in which conscience, reason, the 
capacities of religion, and the inborn convictions of account- 
ability and immortality are made subservient and secondary 
to bones and muscles, and put upon auction blocks as incidents 
to the body that perisheth? 

When before, in all our history, have men of eloquence and 
power ever traversed the country, and scattered letters and 
speeches, like the flakes of a snow-storm, to subdue and har- 
monize the public mind to such stupendous wrongs? 

When before, since the “ Mayflower” crossed the ocean 
with her precious burden, has any one minister of the Puritan 
stock ever dared or ever desired to put on priestly robes and 
enter the house of God to defend slavery or to palliate it? 

Sir, such things were never known before. It is a new 
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spectacle for men and angels. It must give a new joy in the 
world of darkness. 

Another collateral effect which slavery har produced, is the 
promulgation from the halls of Congress, and also from— 
what in such cases, is not the sacred, but the profane desk— 
that there is no “higher law” than the constitution, or than 
any interpretation which any corrupt Congress may put upon 
it. Such a doctrine is nothing less than palpable and. 
flagrant atheism. 

If I am bound to obey any human law or constitution as 
my paramount rule of duty, thenceforth that rule becomes. 
my supreme arbiter, judge, and god; and I am compelled, by 
logical necessity, to abjure, renounce, and depose all others. 
There cannot be two supreme rules of right. If I acknowl- 
edge myself bound by the divine law, and that comes in con- 
flict with the human law, then I must disobey the latter. 

But if the human law be the higher law, and if it conflicts 
with God’s law, then I am bound to disobey the law of God. ; 
If the constitution be the “ higher law,” then we, on taking 
our seats in this House, and all magistrates and legislators, 
when entering upon the duties of their respective offices, 
ought not to take an oath before God to support the consti- 
tution, but ought to swear by the constitution to support that 
first, and God afterward, provided it is convenient. 

I say, then, that this doctrine—which is one of the off- 
shoots of slavery—that there is no higher law than the law 
of the State, is palpable and practical atheism. And yet it 
is perfectly well known to all who hear me, and to all who 
frequent the purlieus of Congress, that there is no butt of 
ridicule so common here, nothing which so readily and so 
frequently raises the “loud laugh that speaks the vacant 
mind,” as a fling or jeer at the “higher law.” 
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Sir, it is of fearful omen when the laws of men are made, 


even in theory, to take precedence of and override the 
laws of God. And the last aggravation is added to this 
iniquity when the politician disguises himself beneath the 
garb of a priest and cloaks his wickedness under the show of 
religion. 

No person feels a profounder reverence, or would pay a sin- 
cerer homage to a godly, sin-avoiding, sin-exposing priest 
hood than myself. But I have no adequate words to express 
my abhorrence for the clerical hypocrite, with whom religion 
is neither a sanctification of the soul nor a purification of the 
body, but only a kind of policy of insurance against the retri- 
bution in another world for sins committed in this, accom- 
panied all the while by knavish tricks on the part of the in- 
sured to cheat the divine insurer out of his premium. 

[Here Mr. Mann was interrupted by Mr. Sutherland, who 
charged him with getting up an issue upon an immaterial ques- 
tion of morality, which simply tends to excite men without 
any practical benefit. Mr, Mann continued:] 

T hope the gentleman will not interrupt me further. His 
argument would have answered just as well in the time of 
Herod, the Tetrarch, when he issued the order for the murder 
of all the children under two years of age. The murderers 
doubtless got ten-dollar commission fees for the deed. So 
those who massacred thirty-six thousand Protestants on St. 
Bartholomew’s Day at the ringing of a signal-bell went by the 
“higher law ” of the pope, or of his vicegerent, the king ; and 
had not they their “ Union ” to save by it? And our Pilgrim 
Fathers were driven into exile by the “ higher law” of a 
hierarchical Parliament. And so if you admit this doctrine, 
there is no enormity, actual or conceivable, which may not be 
perpetrated and justified under it? 
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The gentleman says I am discussing “immaterial abstrac-’ 
tions,” and raising issues that have no practical bearing. Is’ 
the fugitive slave law an “immaterial abstraction?’—a law 
which violates both the divine law and the constitution of the 
country. Ask the free man, Gibson, who was sent into bond- 
age under it when as much entitled to his liberty as you or I, 
whether that law has not some bearing on a practical question. 
Are not the Baltimore edicts before the country? And have 
they no practical bearing, when their very purpose is to sup- 
press free speech; and when that purpose has been executed 
again and again’—and the attempt has been made here, 
within the last half hour, upon me, to enforce it? 

Now, sir, I do not believe in preaching against theoretical 
and distant sins, and letting real and present ones escape. I 
do not believe in denouncing Hindoo suttees, because they are 
on the other side of the globe, and defending the extension of 
slavery in our own land. That sin has the beguiling defence 
of office and profits not less than ours. But that sin destroys 
only the body; ours the soul. 

The modern clergymen of the “lower law’ 
select some monster of the Old Testament—Darius, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or Jeroboam—and hold them up for execration, 
while they suffer the greater moral monsters of their own 
parishes to escape with impunity. They have no mercy for 
Jeroboam, old hunker though he was, because he “ drove 
Israel from following the Lord,”’—more especially as there 
was no chance for the presidency, not any tariff nor sale of 
dry goods to the South to tempt him. But they forget that 
each and all of the worst sinners whose names blacken the 
page of history had their accompanying temptations and their 
casuistry for self-defence just as much as the offenders of cur 
day. 


? school can 
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They forget that when posterity looks backward upon great 
crimes, as they stand out in historic relief, they are seen in 
their foul nakedness and deformity, and without any of the 
palliations or pretexts by which their wickedness was softened 
to the tempted eye of the perpetrator. They forget that it 
will be as true of the crimes of our day as of ancient ones, 
when the evanescent circumstances of the seduction have 
passed by—that then they too will stand out in the fore- 
ground of the historic canvas in their full ‘proportions and 
in their native deformity, hideous, unmitigated, and ex- 
ecrable. 

Had not Ananias and Sapphira a temptation every whit as 
strong to keep back from the apostles a part of the price of 
their possessions as though they had been offered a sinecure 
chaplaincy in the navy for defending the fugitive slave 
law? 

We have historic proof that Benedict Armold attempted to 
justify his treason on the ground that he was seeking the best 
good of the colonies, just as his followers in our times seek 
to justify themselves by the far less plausible plea of saving 
the Union. 

I know it is said that if the doctrine of the “ higher law ” 
is admitted all laws will be set at naught, and civil govern- 
ment be overthrown. All history refutes this; for, of all the 
men who have ever lived, those who contend for the higher 
law of God have universally been the most faithful and obedi- 
ent when human laws were coincident with the divine. That 
identical principle in our nature which makes us true to the 
will of God makes us also true to all the just commands of 
iC ae 
And now, having shown what a mighty wrong slavery is, 
in and of itself; having shown what collateral debasement, 
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cruelty, and practical atheism it generates and diffuses, let 
me ask if the political Free-Soil party do fiot go to the utter- 
most verge that patriot, moralist, or Christian can go when it 
consents to let slavery remain where it is? There is an en- 
deavor to make up a false issue for the country and for the 
tribunal of history on this subject. Free-soilers are charged 
with interfering with slavery within the jurisdiction of the 
States where it is. 

This allegation is wholly unfounded. Our whole effort has 
been simply to keep it within the jurisdiction of the States 
where it is) We would not have it profane free territory. 
We would not allow it to double its present domain; we would 
not see it blast with nameless and innumerable woes two 
thirds of our territorial area on the Pacific coast, as it already 
has two thirds on the Atlantic. This is all we have done. 

And to the argument that, with only about three slaves 
to a square mile over all your territory, you, gentlemen of the 
slave States, must have more space, because you are becoming 
suffocated by so close crowding, we simply reply that we can- 
not admit that argument, because it devotes the whole world 
to inevitable slavery. For, if you already need a greater ex- 
panse of territory for comfortable room, that, too, will soon 
be crowded with three slaves to a square mile, and the argu- 
ment for further conquest and expansion will come back upon 
us. Yielding again, the argument will speedily recur again. 
Tt will be a never-ending, still-beginning pretext for exten- 
sion, until the whole world shall become a vast realm of 
slavery—even the free States being engulfed with the rest, 
so that the dove of freedom will have no spot on the surface 
of the globe where she can set her foot. 

And now, notwithstanding the infinite evil and wrong of 
slavery, intrinsic in it, and inseparable from it; notwithstand- 
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ing the virus with which it poisons all our free institutions— 
its exclusion of independent communities from the brother- 
hood of the Union; its hardening the nation’s heart against all 
people struggling for liberty; its atheist-making; its attempt 
to transfer the whole false English code of high treason into 
our law, and all its debasement of the republican sentiment, 
and the moral sentiment of this country; notwithstanding all 
this, the Baltimore conventions decree that the subject of 
slavery shall be agitated among us no more forever. 

Look at the comprehensiveness of this interdict. It em- 
braces all subjects. It forbids the political economist from 
discussing the relative productiveness of free and slave labor. 
It forbids the educationist from demonstrating that a slave- 
holding people must always, from the necessity of the case, 
be an ignorant people—a people divided not only into castes 
of wealth, but into castes of intelligence. 

It forbids genius from presenting truth in the glowing 
similitudes of fiction; and that divine-hearted woman, the 
authoress of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” is under the Baltimore 
ban. 

It forbids the poet, whose lips from olden days have been 
touched as with live coals from off the heavenly altar, from 
ever again kindling the hearts of mankind with a divine en- 
thusiasm for liberty. 

It strikes out all the leading chapters from the book of the 
moralist. It puts its seal upon the lips of the minister of 
Christ when he would declare the whole counsel of God, and 
forbids him ever again to preach from the text, “ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.” All—worldly prosperity, education, genius, moral- 
ity, religion, truth—are struck out by these Baltimore con- 
ventions in their maniacal partisanship. 
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The noblest men whom God has ever sent into the world— 
patriots, reformers, philanthropists, apostles, and Jesus Christ 
himself—are on the side of freedom. Tyrants, usurpers, 
traitors, men-stealers, the wholesale murderers and robbers of 
nations, are on the side of slavery. The Baltimore conven- 
tions enlist under the banners of the latter. They affiliate 
with the house of Hapsburg, and with Nicholas, with the 
King of Naples, and with the “ Prince-President ” of France. 
One might almost suppose they had plagiarized their resolves 
from the Paris “ Moniteur,” where that ape who mimics the 
imperial grandeur he cannot comprehend records his tyran- 
nical decrees against freedom of speech. Louis Napoleon 
decreed free discussion out of existence in France. Six hun- 
dred men at Baltimore decreed the same thing for this coun- 
try. The ape succeeded; they fail. 

And how are these resolves to be construed, provided new 
questions respecting slavery arise, or questions already started 
are precipitated upon us? Should an attempt to annex Cuba, 
in order still further to aggrandize the slave power, be made— 
and if General Pierce should be elected, such attempt doubt- 
less will be made—or should a new State with a slave consti- 
tution from California apply for admission; or should Mexico 
be again dismembered to form new slave territory and new 
slave States; in the occurrence of these events, or of either 
of them, how are these Baltimore resolutions to be then con- 
strued? 

We know perfectly well what claim will be set up. It will 
be said that the new events come within the terms of the pro- 
hibition—the casus federis—and bind the nation to silence. 
It will be claimed that the resolutions cover not only all sub- 
jects, but all time; and enslave our children as well as our- 
selves. ... 
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_ And what was the fate of the senator from Illinois, whom 
some sagacious and over-reaching Whig called the Young 
_ Giant—a nickname which his own friends were silly enough 

to adopt. I say silly, for everybody knows that the common 
‘notion which the common people have of a “ young giant ” 
is that of unnatural and precocious animal development. The 
‘very name conjures up images of rowdyish passion and appe- 
tite, of nocturnal revels, of a sort of wild, obscene force, un- 
‘chastened by the lessons of experience, and untempered by 
Nestorian wisdom. What was his reward for his implied or 
understood offer of the annexation of Cuba? From the four 
States of Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
he never at any one time received more than sixteen votes, 
and in four fifths of the ballotings he received but five or six. 
In winning the South he forgot the North. 


“Vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself 
And falls on t’other side! ” 
Or, as a graver poet has expressed it, these worshippers at the 
Southern shrine, while they renounce Northern constituen- 
cies, were 
—“‘ like idiots gazing in a brook, 


Who leap at stars and fasten in the mud.” 

I cannot stop to enumerate the victims in detail. The slain 
Hectors may have a monument and be remembered; but it 
is the felicity of the vulgar herd in an ungodly contest that 
they rot in a forgotten grave. 

Long before the Baltimore convention met we had supposed 
that the Northern Democratic aspirants for the presi- 
dency had done their worst; that they had drunk 
the last dregs of the cup of humiliation. But South- 
em genius seems exhaustless in resources for North- 
ern debasement. Some unknown political upstart in Rich- 
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mond, Va., obtruded himself into notice by shouting out 
the two words “ Presidency,” “ Pro-slavery ” to all the candi- 
dates, and instantly thirteen of them were at his feet. He 
put to them some “ more last questions” in the catechism 
of infamy—“ whether, if they could be elected, they would 
veto any bill repealing the fugitive slave law,” and so forth. 
All answered as his questions indicated they must. Forget- 
ful of the nature of the oath they longed to take, forgetful 
that it is a violation of the whole spirit of our government 
for the executive to interfere with Congress by telling them 
beforehand what acts of theirs he will not approve, they all 
hastened to give the desired response. He did not send them 
a pro-slavery creed, with a blank left for their signatures, but 
he compelled them to write out their own shame with their 
own hands. He did not send the collar and chains all ready 
for them to put on; but he said, forge them and rivet them 
on yourselves; and, submissive, they forged them and riveted 
them on and expressed gratitude for the favor. 

And now, where are those thirteen Democratic candidates? 
‘And where, too, are those two Whig candidates who, within 
the last two years, have done every conceivable thing, and a 
thousand things before inconceivable, to propitiate the slave 
power? Gone, sir; all gone with those who perished at Tyburn! 
They rebelled against humanity and against God, and verily 
they have their reward. They mounted a platform where 
they hoped to be crowned amid the huzzas of the people, but 
an avenging Nemesis stood there, and in the twinkling of an 
eye changed it into the “ drop platform” of the executioner. 
Sir, when a single malefactor receives at the hands of justice 
his well-merited doom, the moralist seizes the example to give 
warning to others who may be tempted in like cases to offend. 
He points to the ignominious body of his victim, and, as the 
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herald of God, he proclaims the eternal law, that crime never 
can compensate the criminal. He declares that, until finite 
man can overpower or circumvent the infinite Creator the 
retributions of sin shall pursue the sinner. If the preacher 
does this when he has but a single victim for a text, what an 
accumulation of energy and emphasis is given to his admoni- 
tions when there are fifteen victims before him!. . . 

In regard to Mr. Webster, there are three points which I 
propose to elucidate—his position of special and marked hos- 
tility to slavery in 1848, what he did for the cause of slavery 
in 1850, and how the South requited him in 1852. His case 
is peculiarly impressive. Instructive warnings as all the 
others are, yet “ the secretary stands alone.” I am about to 
speak of his downfall in no spirit of personal exultation, 
though he has done me the greatest wrong. Because, when 
sitting on the top of his political Olympus, he hurled his shafts 
at me, I scorn to retaliate when he lies deserted and despairing 
at its base. The man does not live (unless now it be himself) 
who felt a more poignant grief at his ruin than was felt in 
this heart of mine. But it was not on the 21st of June last, 
and at Baltimore, that he fell; but on the 7th of March, 1850, 
in the Senate of the United States. It was then that he sunk 
his beaming forehead in the dust, never again, I fear, to be 
lifted up. It was then that he tore from his brow the glorious 
diadem of fame, and cast its clustered stars away—a diadem 
richer than ever blazed upon the brow of royalty, for its gems 
were not gathered from rock or mine, but from the more 
precious treasures of wisdom and eloquence. Then thousands 
of hearts were wrung with anguish as, cold, relentless, and 
blaspheming, those apostate doctrines fel] from his lips. I 
say no bosom, save now perhaps his own, was ever more deeply 
saddened at the spectacle of that moral ruin than mine. Ag 
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I think of him now, ever-recurring and dirge-like do the 
elegiac strains written for the occasion by the great Poet of 
Humanity wake their mournful echoes in my breast: 


“So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 
The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore! 


Revile him not —the Tempter hath 
A snare for all; 

And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 
Befit his fall! 


Oh! dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
When he who might 

Have lighted up and led his age, 
Falls back in night. 


Scorn! would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven, 

Fiend-goaded down the endless dark 
From hope and Heaven! 


Let not the land, once proud of him, 
i Insult him now, 
' Nor brand with deeper shame, his dim, 
Dishonored brow. 


But let its humbied sons, instead, 
From sea to lake, 

(A long lament, as for the dead, 
In sadness make. 


Of all we loved and honored, naught 
Save power remains — 

'A fallen angel’s pride of thought, 
Still strong in chains. 


(All else is gone: from those great eyes 
The soul has fled; 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 


Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame; 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide his shame! ” 


Still I should leave this part of my subject maimed and in- 
complete should I forbear to draw the moral which the fate 


of this eminent man so impressively teaches. In the history 
of this world it is inexpressively sad that offences should come. 
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It would be still more sad if we could not use them to warn 
others from offending. Besides, the drama, in one of whose 
scenes we were brought together upon the stage and enacted 
a part, has now been played out, and I am now able to estab- 
lish by history all the positions I then maintained by argu- 
ment. 

The grandeur of Mr. Webster’s intellect—the first point 
always made in his defence—I readily admit. On this point 
I give his friends carte blanche of concession and agreement 
—the whole argument their own way... . 

So certain has been the fate of Mr. Webster for the last 
eighteen months that I, and all those with whom I am politi- 
cally associated, have foreseen it and predicted it with as 
much confidence as an astronomer foretells an eclipse. Let 
us trust that the fate of such victims will not be lost for the 
future upon Northern men. 

Sir, out of this fugitive slave law has arisen an ill-sounding, 
half-barbarous word to express the wholly barbarous idea that 
the law is never to be repealed or modified. It is the word 
“finality.” This word has already got into somewhat com- 
mon use in regard to its objects. It is destined to get into 
universal use in regard to its authors, I think General Cass 
and Mr, Buchanan, Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Webster, with many 
others, have by this time an interior and realizing sense of 
what the word “ finality ” means, Though too late for them 
to profit. by it, I hope it will be blessed to the use of others. 

And what palliation, what pretext, what subterfuge even, 
had these men for such betrayal of human rights? N othing, 
literally nothing, but that fraudulent idea of “ danger to the 
Union ;” that ery of “wolf,” which the South always raises 
when she has an object to accomplish; and which she will 
always continue to raise, on pretences more and more 
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shadowy and evanescent, the more we have the folly to heed 
it. The same threat is now, at this instant time, made if 
the North does not give them their choice in the two candi- 
dates for the presidency... . 

Now, as slavery is error and wickedness combined, it must 
incur the penalties ordained of God against both. As it cor- 
rupts domestic virtue, contravenes the natural laws of a 
nation’s prosperity and growth, excludes and drives away, 
those who are instinct with the love of freedom from settling 
within its borders, makes general education impossible, and 
eviscerates from the Gospel of Jesus Christ the highest and 
purest of its principles and precepts, it follows by a law of 
adamantine necessity that the body politic which suffers it 
is vulnerable in every part, and that physical and moral death 
besieges every gate of its citadel. Slavery assails all the 
laws of God broadside; and it must, therefore, receive his 
retributions broadside. 

These are but specimens of the weakness which is always 
inflicted by error, and of the fatuity that ensues from moral 
wrong. ‘They are specimens of those “ higher laws” of God 
which fulfil their destiny, whether men heed them or defy. 
They crush the resistant while resisting, and silence the blas- 
phemer in mid-volley. 

If the northern States of this Union, therefore, will cherish 
liberty, while the southern foster slavery, the predominance 
of the former in political power, as well as in all other things 
desirable, will soon be overwhelming. Foreign annexations 
by the latter cannot redress the balance. They but palliate 
the symptoms of a distemper which is organic—as the newly 
erected wing of a lazar-house for a time dilutes the infection, 
which it soon sends back to aggravate the general virulence. 
I appeal to the friends of liberty, then, wherever they may, 
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be found, to stand fast in their integrity; for, to adopt the 
sentiment of Mr. Jefferson, in such a contest there is not an 
attribute of the Almighty but must take part with us. 

Sir, I have endeavored now to speak upon the real and true 
state of the Union. I have desired to ascertain toward what 
point of the moral compass this great. vehicle which we call 
government, freighted as it is with so much of human wel- 
fare and with the fondest hopes of the oppressed, is now mov- 
ing. I have sought to determine that direction, not by the 
meteoric lights which are exhaled from human passion and 
selfishness, but by taking observation of the unchangeable 
luminaries of truth and duty, which shine down upon us for- 
ever from their fixed places in the skies. I have spoken no 
word in the spirit of a partisan or a politician; but have 
sought to embrace within my vision the horizon of the future 
as well as of the present. 
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MEXICO AND LOUIS NAPOLEON’S POLICIES 


DELIVERED IN DISCUSSING THE BUDGET IN THE FRENCH LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY, JUNE 2, 1865 


ENTLEMEN—When TI last year had the honor 
of addressing you for the first time on the state 
of our finances, I endeavored to give a retrospec- 

tive vieweof them for the last twenty years, and to show 
from what causes our expenditure had risen in the last 
few years from about 1,500 millions to nearly 2,800 mil- 
lions. To me the causes are evident enough; and had ; 
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there been any doubt, the propositions now made to us 
would suffice to remove it. Within the last fortnight 360 
millions have been demanded for France in general, and 
250 for Paris; in all, 610 millions. It is said that a law 
is now under consideration in the Council of State demand- 
ing 100 or 200 millions more, making 700 or 800 millions 
in the space of a few weeks. I need not dwell on the 
causes of the increase of our budgets; I will only make 
a concise statement concerning them. I will afterward 
show the financial situation which those causes have pro- 
duced; in short, I will attempt to present a balance sheet 
of our finances. I believe you will agree with me in 
thinking that the causes are these—Since our new insti- 
tutions have diminished the share which our nation took 
in managing its own affairs, it was feared that the activity 
of mind with which I am reproached might be dangerous, 
unless means should be found to occupy the attention of 
the country. These means, sometimes dangerous, always 
odious, have been wars abroad, and enormous expenditure 
and great speculations at home. After great wars came 
small ones—small, if we consider the number of men en- 
gaged, but large if we consider their distance and the seri- 
ous complications they may cause. The war in Mexico 
has already cost us more than the Italian war, to say 
nothing of the complications it may entail. The war ex- 
penditure has, of course, been met by loans, and the public 
debt has consequently been considerably increased. Next 
come our great public works, an excellent employment for 
the country’s savings in time of peace, as every sensible 
man will acknowledge; but we ought to proceed prudently. 
It is a mistake to suppose, as some do, that there need be 
no limit to the application of our savings to public works; 
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agriculture and manufactures ought to have their share, , 
and if only a portion should be employed by the State in 
improving roads, canals, and other means of communica: 
tion, still less should be devoted to the mere embellish- 
ment of towns. It is certainly necessary to widen the 
streets and improve the salubrity of cities, but there is 
no necessity for such vast changes as have been operated 
in Paris, where, as I think, all reasonable limits have been 
exceeded. The contagion of example is to be feared. The 
proverb says that he who commits one folly is wise. If 
Paris only were to be rebuilt, I should not have much to 
Say against it, but you know what La Fontaine wittily 
says: 
“Tout bourgeois veut batir comme le grand seigneur, 


Tout petit prince a des ambassadeurs, 
Tout marquis veut avoir des pages.’’ 


The glory of the Prefect of the Seine has troubled the 
repose of all the prefects. The Prefect of the Seine has 
rebuilt the Tuileries, and the Prefect of the Bouches-du- 
Rhéne wants to have his Tuileries also. Last year the 
Minister of State answered me that only a trifling expen- 
diture was intended, not more than six millions; but it 
appears from the debates of the Council-General that the 
expense will be twelve or fourteen millions, and some per- 
sons say as much as twenty millions. I know that the Pre- 
fect of the Bouches-du-Rhéne is a senator; but if it takes 
twelve millions to build him a residence, that is a large 
sun. All the other prefects will be eager to follow his 
example, as the Prefect of Lisle has already. The sub- 
prefects, also, will want new residences and new furniture. 
Where would all this lead to? The Minister of Publie 
Works, full of glory, must have more consideration for | 
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the cares of the Minister of Finance. But here we have 
a new Minister of Public Works with a new glory to 
make, and demands for millions multiply. The Minister 
of Finance defends himself as best he can, but appears to 
be conquered; he might resist by resigning, certainly; but 
that is a means borrowed from past days. A compromise 
is at last effected. To spare the Treasury, one hundred 
millions are to be obtained by selling part of the state 
forests. For this, however, your consent is necessary; 
but the matter is settled in principle, and the public do- 
main will supply the funds which the Treasury refuses. 
By whom is this torrent of expenditure to be arrested? 
By yourselves, gentlemen; your wisdom, patriotism, and 
courage can alone achieve the task. Your responsibility 
is great, especially in financial matters; in politics, your 
powers may be contested to a certain extent; but in ques- 
tions of finance they are undisputed. In finances, you, 
therefore, are responsible for everything. It is time to 
halt in this course of expenditure, and not to imitate 
those sinners who are always talking of reforming and 
after all die in final impenitence. 

We are often told that financial science is obscure; but 
the assertion is untrue. Sciences are never obscure, except 
through the dulness of those who expound them, or the 
charlatanism of those who assume a false air of profundity. 
I will take my examples from private life. Let us suppose 
two fathers, one methodical, strict, and somewhat morose; 
the other easy and good-natured. The former will regulate 
his expenditure according to his income, and fix limits 
which he will not pass; during the year this may cause 
some unpleasantness to himself and his family, but when 
settling day comes he has neither anxiety nor embarrass- 
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ment. The latter takes no such precautions; he passes 
guietly through the year, restricting neither his own ex- 
penditure nor that of his family; but when he settles his 
accounts he finds that he has exceeded his income, and is 
obliged to encroach on his capital to pay his debts; and 
thus goes on from year to year with ever-increasing em- 
barrassment till ruin stares him in the face. The stern 
father, meanwhile, has preserved or even increased his 
estate, and taught his children that which will be useful 
to them through life. As in private life, so it is in public 
affairs. Statesmen have the same passions as other men, 
and it is only by resisting these passions that they can 
save the state. I will now apply these reflections to our 
finances. What is the principle which governs their ad- 
ministration? You have five budgets, and I will show the 
consequences of this multiplicity. First, there is the ordi- 
nary one, which ranges from 1,870 to 1,780 millions; this 
year it is 1,700 millions. Then there is a special budget 
for the departments and communes, varying from 2380 to 
240 millions. Next comes the extraordinary budget, from 
120 to 140 millions. But that is not all. As the budget is 
voted a year beforehand, all expenses have not been fore- 
seen, and at the end of the year a rectificative budget of 
100 millions is required: so that the total budget exceeds 
2,200 millions. Then, when the final settlement comes, it 
is found that certain expenses have exceeded the credits 
voted, while other credits have not been employed; the 
latter are made set-offs against the former, but there is al- 
ways a balance required of from twenty to eighty millions 
which has to be voted by special laws. The budget is thus 
raised to 2,200 millions or more; in 1863 it was 2,292 mil- 
lions. Such is the figure we reach with our five budgets; 
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and then, like the father above mentioned, we have to 
strike the final balance. This is done by the Court of Ac- 
counts, and when the result is submitted to the Chamber, 
if there be an excess of expenditure, the floating debt is 
increased by so much. Last year you made a loan of 360 
millions, and it will be exhausted next year. This is how 
the budget has risen to between 2,200 and 2,800 millions. 
Last year M. de Vuitry, President of the Council of State, 
told me that it would be a childish expedient to divide the 
budgets for the purpose of deceiving the Chamber as to 
their total amount, seeing that the general situation might 
be ascertained by adding together a few figures. I replied 
that it took me two months to make those additions, and, 
if I mistake not, the reporter has found three months to be 
necessary this year, though he had numerous documents 
at his disposal, which those who are not members of the 
committee have never seen. Your reporter, indeed, has had 
confidential communications from the Ministry of Finance, 
which inform him of things he cannot repeat to us. We 
have not the information we ought to have, and yet the 
reporter required three months to work the little sum in 
addition, to which the President of the Council of State 
alluded. It has been said: ‘‘Calumniate! Calumniatel 
some of your calumnies are sure to remain.’’ We may 
say: ‘‘Dissimulate! Dissimulate! something is sure to re- 
main!’’ We will now see whether the plan of dividing the 
budget is not a means of creating illusions as to the true 
amount of the expenditure. The honorable M. Gouin yes- 
terday said that the budget was really 1,571 millions, 
When the law of accounts comes before us, that budget 
will be 2,300 millions. Were there any good reason for 
thus dividing the budget I would not object to it, Why 
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Should there be one budget for the state and another for 
the departments and communes, when all the expendi- 
ture is paid from the same treasury and made under the 
Same responsibility? Separate budgets may be reasonable 
enough in Austria, which contains distinct kingdoms and 
provinces, but there is nothing to justify them in France. 
Then, there is another illusion, that of the ordinary and 
extraordinary budgets. When thousands of millions were 
concerned, as in the first establishment of railways, there 
was some reason for an extraordinary budget; but when 
the expenditure is only for ameliorations which may be 
effected gradually, it can only tend to dissimulate real 
expenses. The extraordinary budget contains the expen- 
diture for repairs, which must always be a permanent item; 
why should it, then, not be put in the ordinary budget? 
I also see in it sums of five and six millions for the Minis- 
try of War, which ought certainly to be considered ordi- 
nary expenditure. In the extraordinary budget of the 
marine I see a sum of twelve and one-half millions for 
the arsenals, which ought certainly to be considered an 
ordinary item. But we are told that it was required for 
the transformation of our navy into ironclads. I have seen 
three of these transformations in the course of forty years, 
and therefore see no reason for calling it an extraordinary 
expenditure. 

In the Ministry of Public Works I find five millions for 
improving the high roads, but all such outlay has hitherto 
been considered ordinary expenditure. Then comes the 
large sum of thirty-three millions for payments to railways 
as guarantee of interest, but some parts of these payments 
will last eighty years, other parts twenty and forty years, 
and therefore ought to be in the ordinary budget. The 
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only use of the extraordinary budget seems to be to make 
the ordinary budget appear less, and give it a more favor- 
able appearance when compared with the ordinary revenue. 
M. Gouin says that our ordinary budget being 1,900 mil- 
lions and our revenue of the same amount, there is an 
equilibrium. But even when viewed in that light, there 
is still a deficit of thirty millions. The division into ordi- 
nary and extraordinary budgets serves to put the real ree 
ceipts in comparison with what are called ordinary ex- 
penses. As to the other expenses, they are met by instal- 
ments or other means. The rectificative budget also serves 
to diminish the apparent amount of the ordinary budget. 
The system of rectificative budgets is justified by alleging 
the impossibility of providing for all necessary expenditure 
a year in advance. I admit the necessity of supplementary 
credits; but even to justify them the expenditure to which 
they correspond ought to be really expenses in some degree 
expected. An eminent member of the Old Chamber, M. Le 
Pelletier d’Aulnay, was a severe critic of supplementary 
credits. But I repeat that the grand principle of such 
credits is the unforeseen. We have the rectificative budget 
of 1865. Well, gentlemen, read it and see if it is com- 
posed of expenses impossible to foresee. Out of eighty 
millions there are sixty for the occupation of Rome, for 
Cochin China, and for Mexico. Can it be said that last 
year nobody foresaw that we should have to pay all this 
in the present year? And, doubtless, the Minister of 
Finance last year never anticipated that he should have 
to remove the post-office to the Rue de Rivoli, for which 
he is now obliged to ask six millions. Was I not, there- 
fore, right in calling the rectificative budget an extraordinary | 
budget deferred? The expenses of this budget are met by 
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augmentations of receipts—sometimes, but not always, real- | 
ized; by the Mexican securities, the great resource of the | 
moment; and, lastly, by annulments. Then comes the 
liquidation, when fresh expenses are discovered, ordinarily 
discharged by annulments, but these last are found to be 
exhausted. That is the way in which a budget of 1,900 
millions is swelled to one of 2,200 or 2,300 millions. The 
form in which a budget is presented is of great importance; _ 
the present system enables people to say that we are nearly 
in equilibrium when we are very far removed from it. Let 
us take as an example the last three years. The budget | 
of 1862, voted in 1861, was composed of 1,777 millions for 
state expenses, and 125 millions for communal and depart- 
mental outlay—1,902 millions in all for the ordinary bud- 
get; the extraordinary was sixty-seven millions—in all 
1,969 millions. In 1862 there came the rectificative budget, 
which added 193 millions, accounted for by the great cost 
of the Mexican expedition, and of the check at Puebla, so 
gloriously repaired. 

The liquidation arrived in 1863; and it was found neces- 
sary to add from forty-nine to fifty millions, carrying the 
whole expenditure to 2,212 millions. The budget of 1863, 
voted in 1862, was composed of 1,721 millions for state ex- 
penses and 217 millions for communal and departmental, 
besides 121 millions for the extraordinary budget—total, 
2,061 millions; and the rectificative budget and liquidation 
raised that amount to 2,292 millions—the highest figure we 
have yet known. The budget of 1864 showed 2,105 millions — 
as ordinary, and 135 as rectificative—total, 2,240 millions, 
swelled by the liquidation to 2,260 or 2,270 millions. The 
budget for 1865 was last year voted at a figure of 2,100 
millions; the rectificative budget, which we are now dis-— 
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cussing, has added eighty-eight millions, thus raising the 
figure to 2,188 millions, and leading to the belief that the 
total will exceed 2,200 millions. The budget of 1865 will 
be smaller than the preceding, for the reason that the 
Mexican expenses have diminished. I am aware that 
the Minister of Finance would gladly see a deduction in 
our expenditure, but the Minister of Publie Works is fond 
of renown, and it is always difficult to find the Minister 
who pays and the one who spends in perfect accord. In 
the present case they seem to have arranged matters at the 
expense of a third party, purely passive—I mean the sink- 
ing fund. Allow me to say a few words on that topic. 
When the state borrows 100 millions there is an annual 
expense of five millions incurred to pay the interest, and 
one million more is added to redeem the whole debt. At 
this rate such a debt could only be extinguished in one 
hundred years, and that would be bankruptcy. 

When I was studying finance under the auspices of that 
great financier, Baron Louis, I came to the conclusion that 
to defer for a period beyond thirty years the extinction of 
a debt was tantamount to deferring it indefinitely. But how 
can a debt be extinguished in a little over thirty years? By 
leaving in the possession of the sinking fund the million 
of redeemed Rentes; the next year it can redeem 1,050,000 
francs Rentes, and thus by force of compound interest the 
object may be attained in somewhat over thirty years. Our 
laws have made the extinction of the public debt by a sink- 
ing fund obligatory. The dotation for that purpose has be- 
come a sacred thing; but not so the redeemed Rentes—they 
can be annulled. And as the spirit of the law implies re- 
demption when the prices are high, it is scarcely just to the 
holder of Rentes purchased, perhaps, at eighty-four, to re- 
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imburse him at sixty-seven. But what is the budget that 
has been made by annulling the sixty-five millions of re- 
deemed Rentes? The advantage of the measure has not 
been complete; for out of that sum it was necessary to allot 
six or seven millions to the sinking fund and seven to the 
ordinary budget, so that fifty millions only remained to es- 
tablish the budget of 1,700 millions; then there were 236 
for departmental expenses—in all, 1,936 millions for the 
ordinary budget. Then comes the extraordinary one. The 
Minister of Public Works is not content with the 119 mil- 
lions which he got last year, but asks for 144, and the com- 
mittee makes it 152; but 1,936 millions for the ordinary 
budget and 152 for the extraordinary make 2,088. Such 
is the budget of 1866, without counting the rectificative 
budget, which will infallibly come. Now, f will ask you, 
have you 2,088 millions of receipt in prospect? I maintain 
that you have not; that there is a deficit of at least two 
hundred millions. We are told, indeed, that the sum total 
of expenses can be reduced; I only hope it may. I cannot, 
however, agree with M. Garnier Pagés as to the facile sup- 
pression of a variety of taxes. There appear to me but four 
chapters in which savings can be realized—Mexico, if you 
evacuate it; public works, if you restrict them within 
bounds; the army, if it really can be reduced; and the 
sinking fund, if the principle of it, as some say, is really 
an effete and antiquated theory. The evacuation of Mexico 
will perhaps wound the susceptibilities of the government. 
But let me remind the Chamber of the admirable language 
held by M. de Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicence, to Napo- 
leon I., at Dresden, in 1818. ‘‘Sire,’’ said he, ‘‘conclude 
this peace;. your amour propre may suffer, but not your 
glory; for your glory is that of France, and it is in no 
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way tarnished by the proposals that have been made to 
you.’’ I wish, then, to hold the same language to you. 
Let us imitate Spain in her conduct regarding San Do- 
mingo, since her amour propre did not hinder her from 
‘desisting from a fault which would cost her blood and 
treasure without any chance of success. By evacuating 
Mexico, you may save about fifty millions per annum. 
Again, by a judicious restriction of public works you may 
realize savings to an extent of twenty, thirty, and in time 
of fifty millions annually. But with respect to economizing 
in the army and in the sinking fund I feel considerable 
doubts. Can there be any notable reduction of our army 
expenditure? [ think not. In 1830 my friends on the left 
of the Chamber demanded such a reduction, but without 
success, as the army was not diminished, but increased from 
280,000 to 350,000 men. Personally, I share the opinion 
of Marshal Soult, who thought an effective force of from 
860,000 to 880,000 men absolutely necessary. The figure 
was, indeed, reduced for a moment to 820,000, and what 
happened in 1840? That it was suddenly raised to 500,000 
men, and at an enormous cost. The year 1848 arrived, and 
the effective was carried to 420,000, and continued so for 
two years. I come now to the empire. Believe me, I am 
far from wishing to put the august prince who now occupies 
the throne in contradiction with himself, but desire merely 
to cite facts. Prince Louis Napeleon had often in his works 
applauded the Prussian system, and affirmed that an army 
of 200,000 men with a strong reserve was quite sufficient for 
France. Since he has become emperor we are every day 
told that France cannot do with less than 400,000 soldiers. 
Thus it is that every one talks of reductions in -the army 
before attaining to power, but power once gained nobody 
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carries them out. Gentlemen, I do not hold this language 
for the sake of making myself popular with the French 
people. The real fact is that promises are often made of 
which circumstances prevent the fulfilment. for the dif- 
ferent foreign services you will always have 100,000 men 
out of the country, and if you then take the figure of the 
non-effectives at 50,000, out of the 400,000 you will have 
250,000 for our immense territory at home. What is the 
state of neighboring countries? In Prussia the crown ac- 
cepts a fearful conflict with the Parliament in order to 
maintain an effective force of 200,000 men; Austria hag 
400,000; Russia from 600,000 to 700,000. Those only who 
have not studied the subject are capable of calling for re- 
duction. A soldier under arms costs about 480 francs a 
year; suppress 50,000 men, and what will. be the economy 
realized ? About twenty-one millions. Such an economy 
is certainly not to be condemned; but nothing on a large 
scale can be realized without inducing, by negotiation, ali 
the great powers to modify their military systems. Nor do 
I think there is any chance of success as long as Austria 
continues restless about Venetia, as long as Prussia aims 
at dominating all the small German states, and as long as 
Russia shall choose to retain Poland and foster her designs 
upon the Hast. I conclude, then, that any serious reduction 
of the army is impossible. 

I must now say a few words on the sinking fund. There 
is a certain school which affirms that public debts are not 
disquieting, but even advantageous, and that England is 
happy in having so large a debt, as so many creditors are 
interested in her prosperity. Such may be the reasoning of 
merchants of Rotterdam or Marseilles at the sight ot their 
quays covered with merchandise. ‘‘Oh, what splendid com- 
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merce!’’ they might exclaim; but if the bales contained 
goods which they could not pay for, they would change 
their note. A good financial market ought to be filled 
with goods representing the debts of other people. It is 
good here to cite the example of the United States. They 
redeemed the whole of their debt; and well it was for them, 
for they were thus enabled to find 20,000 million francs to 
pay for the reéstablishment of the American Union. I do 
not, however, wish you to redeem all your debt, but to 
diminish it. Public debts are like the lakes at the foot 
of great mountains; nature does not empty them; but, after 
the snows and rains of winter and spring, she diminishes 
gradually the mass of water by the dry heats of summer. 
Debts must be paid off in peace, so that we may be able 
to borrow when war comes. The government ought to buy 
up a part of the debt, were it only to afford the State 
creditors a certainty of finding a market for their securi- 
ties, which they cannot unless the State maintains its credit. 
The English Government, after long neglecting the sinking 
fund, has now decided to buy up every year seventy-five 
millions (of francs) of the public debt, but yet Mr. Glad- 
stone tells the Parliament that he does not think that sum ~ 
sufficient, and apologized for not having done more. But 
you, who have done nothing in that way for ten years, now 
tell us that you have fulfilled your duties. When we are 
told that the sinking fund, after being entered as expendi- 
ture, is then entered as receipts, the result is the same as if 
a private individual, after laying aside 1,000 francs to pay 
his creditors, should spend them before the year was out. 
I have now gone through the several means of economy 
proposed; but, with regard to the sinking fund, I must say 
that not to have effected any reduction of the debt for ten 
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years, and to continue fifteen years longer in the same course 
as proposed, is, if I may be allowed the expression, walking 
blindfold on to bankruptcy. 1 know you do not intend to 
do so; but it would be prudent not to incur the risk. As 
to any great economy in the army, I do not see how it is 
to be accomplished. In fact the only means of realizing 
any economy are, in my opinion, the evacuation of Mexico 
and the restriction of public works. Now, to draw out the 
balance, have you the 2,088 millions required for your three 
budgets? If you have, go on; if not, begin at once to econ- 
omize. All your resources amount to only 1,904 millions, 
so that you still want 182 millions. Against that sum you 
set 127 millions from the sinking fund, eighteen millions of 
supposed surplus on the budget of 1865, in which the com- 
mittee has no faith; with 27,400,000 francs from the Mexi- 
can indemnity, seven or eight millions from Cochin China, 
and other receipts of small amount. This is all you have 
toward the 182 millions. But shall you get the 27,400,000 
francs from Mexico? You inserted in the budget of 1864 
fifty-four millions of Mexican securities, which were caleu- 
lated at sixty-three, but are now worth only forty-four. 
Will you sell them at that price? This resource having 
failed in the budget of 1864, how can you expect to be 
paid the twenty-seven millions of 1865? The Minister of 
Finance has also taken twenty-two millions from the Army 
Dotation Fund, but that cannot be regarded as receipts. In 
fine, you have only 1,904 millions of receipts, and your ex- 
penditure amounts habitually to between 2,200 and 2,300 
millions, and this deficit you only cover by means of the 
sinking fund and chimerical receipts. It will never do for 
the State thus to represent the finances to be flourishing 
when they are not, like the directors of certain joint-stock 
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companies, who distribute dividends which the state of their 
affairs does not justify. Be sure of one thing; when you 
engage in unlimited expenditure, apparently unaware of the 
course you are taking, it is our duty to tell you that you 
are on the road to ruin. You will be obliged either to fail 
in the engagements you have contracted in the name of 
France, or to have recourse to excessive taxation. I ask 
your pardon for speaking so warmly, but it is impossible 
to treat a graver or more interesting subject. I repeat that 
you are running toward the double rock, either of failing in 
your engagements, or of rendering inevitable the mposition 
of onerous taxes which may give rise to deplorable divi- 
sions. I adjure you to reflect most seriously om this state 
of affairs. You are on the brink of a-financial gulf if you. 
persist in the present course. I ask pardon for distressmg 
you, but it is my duty to tell you the truth, and I tell it, 
whatever the result may be. 


SPEECH AT ARCACHON 


DELIVERED OCTOBER 17, 1875 


ENTLEMEN,—I thank you most sincerely for the 
= step which you have this day taken toward 
me, which touches me deeply by the memories 

that ip evokes. 

It was in your midst that I passed those four frightful 
months of our misfortunes. You saw me each day dismayed, 
distressed, as were you all, at the news of our disasters which 
succeeded each other without interruption, and I asked my- 
self in despair when the end would come. Suddenly, in this 
situation of affairs, which seemed without remedy, I found 
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myself borne down by the weight of an authority which 
certainly was not enviable, but which I could not refuse ; and 
you have seen with your own eyes my efforts to make head 
against the reverses of France. You then are my witnesses 
before her, my witnesses before history, and I thank you for 
coming this day to bring me your sincere and loyal testimony. 

You have seen everything, gentlemen: no army, and if I 
had possessed one, no resources with which to pay it; 200,000 
of the enemies before Paris, as many in Champagne and in 
Burgundy, 150,000 at Tours menacing Bordeaux, 150,000 at 
Bourges threatening Lyons; all parties aroused and ready to 
come to blows; the cities of the south united for the repub- 
lic; Paris given over to the Commune, and for the informa- 
tion of a gcvernmené that should surmount these difficulties; 
the universal defiance of those spirits ready to refuse their 
aid to any government that should not conform to their 
prejudices. . 

In this situation, the memory of which when I recall it 
moves me profoundly, did I hesitate? No! I did not ask 
myself if I should succeed. I thonght only of my duty 
which was not to succeed but to dedicate myself. I thought 
no more of the monarchy than of the republic. I accepted 
the trust under the form in which it was given, and such as 
events had made it, resolved to return it as it had been con- 
fided to me. To conclude a peace, to make it on the easiest 
terms, to re-establish order, finance, the army, and, if I could, 
in paying the ransom of the country deliver it from the 
presence of the invader, such was the task to be accomplished, 
the only one with which I occupied myself, and which I 
announced to the country. With the aid of France herself, 
ttich has never ceased, with the aid of God, who has been 
merciful toward us, the early difficulties have been sur- 
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mounted; we have seen order somewhat re-established and 
found ourselves at the gates of Paris. 

I was able to gather together, from the remnant ieft from 
our losses, a military force of 150,000 men, and if it were 
sufficient to endeavor to wrench Paris from the grasp of the 
Commune, it was not sufficient to embrace all the large cities 
of France profoundly anxious for the maintenance of the re- 
public, and coming to demand of us, with irritation and with 
defiance if it were for the monarchy that we contended. No, 
no, I said to them, it is for order, for order only, and acting 
in the full glare of day, I transmitted to the Tribune the 
response I had made; no one controverted me; every one voted 
the measure that I asked. Paris was plucked from the Com- 
mune, the assassins of hostages were punished as they de- 
served, in the name of the law and by the law alone, and 
France has breathed again. 

On that day it was said to me at Tours at various times, 
You could accomplish everything. Alas, no! The half of 
my task only had been fulfilled; the enemy occupied the forts 
of Paris and ravaged our country from the Seine to the 
Meuse; deplorable conflicts might at any time break out and 
rekindle the war; and, finally, to withdraw, one by one, our ~ 
provinces from the hands of our conquerors millions were 
necessary, and to have millions it was indispensable that 
credit should be re-established. Well, then, this credit I 
sought through the policy of pacification. Do you think that, 
if, audaciously contradicting myself on the morrow of the 
day when I declared that we contended for order and not for 
the monarchy, I had endeavored to reinstate it I should have 
secured the tranquillization of those spirits without which 
every financial operation was impossible? No, assuredly, no; 
on the contrary, by remaining faithful to the word given be- 
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fore the National Assembly, order-loving men being reassured 
by the destruction of the Commune, the Republicans becoming 
confident because they had not been deceived, a calm, unex- 
pected, and which astonished Europe, supervened; I had need 
of six millions and I was offered more than forty, and I was 
able in two years to gain possession one by one of those 
occupied districts, to free the country, and to bring back the 
country to France. 

There you have the facts, gentlemen, and if I have recalled 
them to you it is not to set forth the part I was able to take; 
no, the country itself is always pleased to bring them to my 
mind without my invoking its generous recollection. 

These facts I récall that we may draw from them that 
instruction of which we have need, and which should decide 
the course we have to take for our assured safety. 

Very well, gentlemen, the republic is voted; what must be 
done? I respond without hesitation; one single thing—for 
each and all to apply themselves frankly and loyally to secure 
its success. Whatever the future may have in store, there is 
no other duty than that. 

I see many persons impatient to penetrate the future, who, 
forgetting the fable, imitate the ancient Greeks who went to 
consult the Sphinx. You all know it; how the treacherous 
animal listened to them without response, and when they 
had not solved the enigma, devoured them. Let us not seek 
an unproven future, and let us consider only duty clear, pres- 
ent, and undeniable. The republic is voted, and, under pen- 
alty of being considered the most inconsequent of men, it 
must, I repeat, be made to succeed. 

To make the republic successful, I am told, is most diffi- 
cult. Yes, I know it; but the monarchy, fallen three times 
in forty years, is that, then, easier? Without doubt it de- 
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pends upon the Monarchist party to augment this difficulty 
by their resistance, by their opposition open, or concealed, 
but by that would they render possible a monarchy? No: 
the same causes exist and will exist for a long time. Suppose 
that by an odious provision the house of Bourbon had but a 
single representative; there would remain the Napoleons 
whom we see on certain occasions voting with the Bourbons, 
but whom we shall never see reigning together. Now two 
dynasties are quite sufficient for civil war without a third 
being necessary. The white rose and the red sufiice; there is 
no need to imagine a third. 

In creating difficulties for the republic, I repeat, a mon- 
archy is not made easier; chaos only is made possible, and 
calamities, this time, irreparable. 

What is the real situation to-day? The republic is no 
longer a question of principle but one of application, and it is 
there that not only do the duties of all of us begin, but those 
of the government itself. 

However, gentlemen, the elections are approaching, and it 
belongs to France to impress upon the government that unity 
of which it has absolute need; that, guarding itself from all 
illiberality—for illiberal governments are sterile—France, 
acting with discretion, may welcome all men who have taken 
a decided stand, protecting herself against those who, Repub- 
licans the day of the ballot, hasten on the morrow to explain 
their profession of fealty by the article of our constitutional 
law which stipulates for revision. 

When approaching the ballot-boxes let France not forget 
that she has her financial system to complete, her military 
laws to revise,—because those already made are not all good, 
—her commercial treaties to renew in 1876, her educational 
system to develop along the lmes of modern usage, and, if 
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to all these difficulties of system, so wearisome, come to be 
joined the perplexities arising from the division of parties 
which have rendered everything so difficult in the National 
Assembly, let France not fail to remember that she will end 
in that chaos of which I have spoken, and will have accom- 
plished nothing save the loss of time in the eyes of Europe, 
where it is never lost, for to-day there is not a nation that is 
not occupying itself in making itself stronger and better gov- 
erned. At that word Europe I hear more than one voice 
saying to me: Very well, when you have done all that, even 
though you have succeeded, you will always remain alone, for 
the republic will never in the world find allies! Permit me 
yet a few words more upon this subject which will, perhaps, 
not be out of place from my lips. The various parties repre- 
sent Europe each in its own image, and, I sincerely beg their 
pardon, in thus representing her they often deceive them- 
selves. 

Europe to-day is perfectly rational because she is thor- 
oughly enlightened, and in order to be in accord with her 
do you know what is necessary? A government as rational 
asshe. Without doubt Europe has not always been what she 
is at present, but rest assured she is no longer the Europe of 
1815 nor that of 1830. At that time upon all the thrones, 
im all the cabinets, there were princes and ministers who had, 
for forty years, warred against the French Revolution, and 
when suddenly in 183U they saw it come forth from that 
tomb in which they believed it forever buried they were pro- 
foundly agitated and dismayed. I saw those times and they 
will never escape from my memory. To the imaginative it 
appeared that the honorable Robespierre, that the great and 
terrible Napoleon would shortly reappear and overturn all 
thrones. These vain terrors were quickly dissipated; but the 
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defiance and the bitterness remained, Europe kept herself 
armed and united against France even after having evacuated 
her territory through the action effective and patriotic of the 
Duc de Richelieu; she did not cease assembling in congress 
almost every year to maintain watch over events, and, at 
need, would have marched upon France to stifle the revolu- 
tion which it was reported menaced all governments and all 
societies. 

I ask you if there be anything similar to-day? Without 
doubt when anything of grave importance happens here with 
us, we are observed, for France has not ceased to be an object 
of great attention; but the unanimous opinion of all the gov- 
ernments is that the independence of France should be seru- 
pulously respected, and that to her alone should be left the 
care of her own affairs. 

In short, look about on all the thrones of Europe and you 
will see that there is not a prince who is not occupied in re- 
forming his dominions, in their social, administrative, and 
political relations. All are consecrating themselves to this 
meritorious work with the exception of England, yes, Eng- 
land, who, having a long time ago given to herself liberty, 
has secured for herself forever the germ of all reforms possi- 
ble and imaginable. 

Such is the Europe of 1875 so different from that of 1815, 
and even of 1830. She has for forty years united against 
all reform, and at present has herself become a reformer. I 
beg those who believe that they draw near to her in resisting 
the spirit of the age to understand that instead of approach- 
ing they are withdrawing from her, and attracting, in place 
of her sympathy, perchance her censure. 

It is insisted, and it is said to me: Yes, despite all that you 
may assert, these wise princes may be reformers but they will 
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never be republicans. I hasten to acknowledge it, and I 
never shouid pretend that there would be republicans upon 
the thrones of Russia, of Germany, of Austria, of Italy, and 
even of England. But do you believe that those sovereigns 
have their eyes closed when you think your own open? You 
do not like the republic and yet certain of you have voted for 
it from princip.e, from patriotism. Very well, do you think 
that Europe is not aware of all that you know, and that the 
reasons that have influenced you are not clear to her? No, no, 
there was nothing else possible, and she approves that which 
you have done. She smiles when such and such preferences 
are ascribed to her. She has neither love nor hate; she cares 
only for peace; she is bound to it by interest, by humanity, 
by largeness of views; and there is a certain change that you 
suppose ought to be agreeable, that she sees with great dis- 
quietude, because she believes it neither sensible nor desirable. 

As to France, Europe respects her, interests herself in her, 
and desires her re-establishment because she feels that France 
is indispensable to European equilibrium. Do you desire a 
proof of this? This spring, from some unknown cause, cer- 
tain persons became much agitated, fear of war took posses- 
sion of their imaginations, and then did Europe show herself 
hostile or indifferent to France? Far from it! A ery for 
peace went out from all governments, and peace has been 
maintained by the weight of universal opinion. An alliance 
is talked of; is not that the real alliance, the stable alliance, 
and the only one possible in the present state of things? 
Without doubt if by an alliance is understood the concert of 
two or three Powers united for the attainment of-a certain 
end, especial, interested, oh, without doubt France is not of 
it! and do you wish me to tell you that I knoay of none similar 
in Europe to-day. Under this designation no one is allied 
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to any other, but the whole world is united for the peace of 
the nations; and this truly holy alliance embraces and pro- 
tects all interests, and for yet a long time will be the only 
one desirable, the only one possible. 

I resume, gentlemen, these reflections, too extended, per- 
haps, but which your presence and the memories thereby 
invoked have caused to flow forth from my mind and from 
my heart, and I declare to you: Destiny, that is to say, a long 
chain of circumstances (wherein enter mistakes no longer to 
be remembered), destiny has decided! No one for five years 
has been able to re-establish the monarchy, and the National 
Assembly, although monarchical, has voted the republic. 
Let us be consistent and seek to make of this republic a gov- 
ernment orderly, wise, fruitful, and to that end let us demand 
of France by future elections, that she impress upon the 
government that unity of views of which she has such vital 
need, 

Let us pray above all, of this dear and noble France, that 
she allow neither depreciation nor insult of the immortal 
revolution of ’89 against which so many efforts are to-day 
directed, and which is our purest and greatest glory among 
nations, for it is that which for three quarters of a century 
has caused the entrance of justice into the legislation of all 
peoples. 

When, in short, the whites were enfranchised in Europe 
by the hand of a wise and generous prince, when in America 
the blacks beheld their shackles broken by the hand of a great 
nation, it was because the spirit of °89 breathed upon those 
regions so far away. 

Certain it is that we had attained the height of our military 
glory, and this glory, for a moment in eclipse, will never 
perish; but, if military glory is a sun that at times veils itself 
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in clouds, the glory of civilization is a sun that never ceases 
the splendor of its shining. It is that, and I have been able 
to distinguish it among foreign nations, it is that which, al- 
ways resplendent, even at the moment of our greatest re- 
verses, aroused in our favor the sympathy of all nations, even 
of those the least well-disposed toward us. Let us then unite 
in preserving this noble past of the national patrimony, and, 
in so far as it concerns me, it will always have in its defence 
the efforts of a life drawing to its close, but which until its 
latest day will remain faithful to all the noble interests of 
yeason and of humanity. 


[Special translation by Mary Emerson Adams. } 
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DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, APRIL 13, 1852 


HAVE said that the great American question of the day 
is, How is this country to be affected by the present con- 
dition of Europe? 

What, then, is the position of Europe, at present, in rela- 
tion to the great principles and questions connected with the 
organic forms of government? Sir, I propose briefly to sketch 
the recent changes and what I consider to be the present 
condition of Europe in these important aspects. 

You may remember, sir, that general tranquillity and confi- 
dence in the established order of things had reigned in Europe 
for a considerable period when the sudden and unexpected 
overthrow of Louis Philippe, followed in rapid succession by 
popular and insurrectionary movements in Italy and the Ger- 
man states, in Austria and Hungary, roused the world from its 


supineness. The simultaneous movement of the Liberals in 
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s0 many states, and their partial successes, inspired the lovers 
of freedom everywhere with hopes of the most beneficent re- 
sults and led to the greatest excitement; but the public mind, 
with the receding tide of republican successes, regained its 
composure without its confidence. The unsettled condition of 
affairs and the power of the contending factions in one great 
country still held the public mind in suspense, and all awaited 
the solution of French politics, perceiving that upon that 
would depend in no small degree the future quiet of the 
Continent. That solution came lke a clap of thunder to un- 
expecting ears, on the coup d’état of the 2d of December. 
The excitement was now intense and expectation continued 
on tiptoe until the question would be solved—which had no 
clue in the knowledge or conjecture of this country— 
whether the French people, appealed to as they were with 
every external show of freedom of choice, would condemn or 
approve the daring usurpation of Louis Napoleon. 

While in this suspense, lo! tidings came that seven of the 
eight millions of the adult male population of France had 
approved and sanctioned the decree which abolished the re- 
public and confided to the arbitrary will of one man the power 
of reconstructing their government. Thirty-six millions of 
freemen thus voluntarily surrendered their liberty and gave 
their powerful sanction to the creed that popular sovereignty 
was not a safe element in the organic form of a government! 

Tf the event of the 2d of December was startling, these last 
tidings were absolutely astounding; and men’s minds were set 
to work to account for the strange and unexpected result, 
scarcely yet doubting that the next arrival of a steamer from 
abroad would bring accounts of a spontaneous and successful 
uprising of the partisans of freedom in France which had 
hurled the daring usurper from power. — 
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But astonishing as were the events I have just recounted, 
the fact—the most amazing to me, at the time, of all that 
have transpired since the expulsion of Louis Philippe from his 
throne—remains yet to be stated. 

Contemporazeously with the first report of the event of the 
2d of December which reached this country, came vague, and 
at the time little credited, assurances that the movement of 
Louis Napoleon would not only be successful, but that the 
peace of France and of Europe would be rather consolidated 
than disturbed by its success! And now, after four menths, 
after more than a hundred days have passed, fresh assurances 
reach us from so many reliable sources to the same effect that 
it would seem a species of madness any longer to resist abso- 
lute conviction on that point—assurances the more incredible 
from the first, when we consider that they were accompanied 
by advices that the King of Prussia, following the lead of 
France and Austria, was proceeding as fast as he durst to 
remodel the constitution of his government upon a basis which 
excluded every vestige of republicanism. 

What, then, sir, is now the recognized and well-understood 
position of the nations of Europe—the cradle and still the 
great nursery of modern civilization—in regard to popular 
rights and free government? Let facts speak the answer. If 
what we hear be true of Prussia, then the four great Powers 
of the Continent are modelling their governments upon the 
basis of absolutism—aupon the theory that popular sovereignty 
or popular control to any extent in the affairs of government, 
directly or by representative assemblies, is incompatible with 
peace and order, and utterly subversive of the securities and 
blessings of civil society. Sir, a new order of things has 
arisen which deerees the abolition of the very symbols of 
liberty. Every monument of the transient. existence of for 
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mer republics—every inscription, every memento of former 
freedom, is to be razed to its foundations, effaced and obliter- 
ated, so that no trace shall remain, no tradition be allowed te 
go down to posterity of the time when republican forms had 
found a foothold in Europe. 

Thus, sir, the great and imposing fact stares us in the face, 
that the continent of Europe has reverted to the old ideas of 
monarehy and absolutism; and liberty lies prostrate, discarded 
and dishonored. 

And what, I repeat, as still more surprising, is that the 
opinion prevails, founded upon the most reliable sources of 
information—the entire mercantile class, the stock market, 
the great capitalists upon the London Exchange and the Paris 
Bourse, the money kings, who have their-argus eyes fixed upon 
every part of the Continent, and their secret agents in every 
cabinet—not only that republicanism is down, but that there 
will be no further commotion, no war, and that this state of 
things is permanent in Europe! 

Can this be true, Mr. President? ‘Can it be true that the 
spirit of liberty is extinct in Europe; or, if existing at all, 
so feeble, so exhausted, so dead, as to give no signs of future 
awakening; no promise of an early resurrection! and this, too, 
in the middle of the nineteenth century and among the most 
civilized people of the earth; this, too, in the full and merid- 
ian blaze of science, moral and physical—in an age which has 
been emphatically and universally proclaimed and recognized 
as the age of progress, to distinguish it from all antecedent 
ages and generations of the world! 

Sir, at such a time as this, in such an age as this, among a 
people so civilized, to affirm that a new order‘and condition of 
things has arisen which rejects and repudiates the idea of 
popular rights or sovereignty as incompatible with the ends 
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of society, and that this state of things is permanent! or affirm 
that republicanism is effete—fast becoming an obsolete idea; 
that its merits have been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting; that the handwriting has appeared upon the wall 
announcing confiscation and banishment to the partisans of 
freedom! Why, I wonder that some gentlemen do not start 
from their seats in this chamber upon the announcement of so 
stupendous a fact upon any credible authority—and yet the 
authority is the highest known in the range of human testi- 
mony. 

And this is the advancing spirit of the age; this the denoue- 
ment, the final result of sixty years of revolution, of agony and 
of blood, in the cause of liberty in Europe! ... 

The great curse of Europe of the present day is that the 
theories .and doctrines of the champions and advocates of 
liberty and republicanism have, all along, proceeded upon the 
same error which rendered all the philosophy of the schools of 
antiquity abortive, and, for the most part, utterly useless to 
mankind. They all proceed upon abstractions. 

All their theories of society and government, all their ideas 
of liberty and equality, and the forms they would institute to 
secure them, are founded upon some preconceived notion of 
what they conceive ought to be right and proper, without the 
slightest reference to any practical test—to anything that has 
been proved to be sound and practicable in the past history of 
the world, 

Sir, to get right, and to be able to construct true and practi- 
cal systems of government, they must first reconstruct their 
system of philosophizing; they must reconstruct their own 
theories and adapt them to human nature as they have seen 
it developed in the past, as they see it displayed at the present 
day. They must adapt them to the races of men as they per- 
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ceive them to exist in all their varieties and differences of 
capacities and propensities, without troubling themselves about 
the question of original unity or equality. They must found 
their theories upon experience and not upon fancy. 

They must come to understand that the competency of man 
for self-government is not a simple or universal truth, but 
that it is a complex and conditional proposition, which may be 
true of one and the same people at one stage of their progress 
and not at another; and as to races, they must come to learn 
that every race has a civilization peculiar to itself, and physi- 
cal and mental faculties of various grades of capacity for im- 
provement and development, as all history testifies. 

In short, they must adopt the method of reasoning and the- 
orizing pointed out by the great founder of modern progress, 
Bacon. When they shall have done this they will have taken 
the first step toward a true progress in the science of govern- 
ment. Discarding all unmeaning cant and catch terms about 
liberty and equality, they must come to know that there is a 
liberty, that there is an equality which is agreeable to nature, 
a liberty and an equality resting on a basis that will stand, and 
that all else is spurious, delusive and mischievous. 

I trust, sir, I may now be allowed, without taking my final 
leave of Europe, to pay a short visit to America—America, 
always open and exposed to every disease or contagion, moral 
and physical, which originates in a foreign atmosphere. We 
see it proclaimed through the columns of a thousand presses in 
this country that the spirit of democracy is necessarily progres- 
sive. I ask pardon—for I intended to divest myself as far as 
possible of every partisan view and feeling in delivering my 
sentiments on this great subject; but I am unable to proceed in 
my argument without allusions and the use of terms which 
may seem to have a partisan cast. 
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' We are told that reform in this free country is a laggard— 
that it lingers far in the rear of the advancing spirit of the age. 
Sir, it is proclaimed through the same channels to the people 


of this country that too much of the old anti-democratic leaven 


still lurks in our constitutional forms and in our legislation. 

By a more circumscribed party, but still widely diffused 
over the country and of no insignificant influence, our institu- 
tions are denounced as being oppressive and unjust to the 
natural rights of mankind, alien to liberty, upholding social 
forms which admit of no equality of position or of happiness; 
that there is no true fraternity; no freedom, such as the spirit 
of the age and the progress of civilization demand. 

Whence this type of democracy in this country?) No man 
can mistake the paternity. It is European born. It is the 
same type of democracy which has undone the cause of liberty 
in Europe; and its mission in this country can never be accom- 
plished but by the ruin of liberty in America. Does not every- 
one know that the most popular and leading champions of the 
cause of republicanism and democracy in Europe regard with 
positive contempt—nay, that they turn away with disgust—at 
the very mention of American republicanism. They scorn to 
receive our American, home-bred ideas of liberty. 

Why, say they, you have no philosophy; you have no true 
and lofty conceptions of the destiny of man and of human 
society; you are far in the rear of European enlightenment 
upon all these subjects! Such are the arrogant pretensions 
of the European champions of liberty. Some of the more 
reckless-among them have the hardihood to declare that our 
whole system is false, and that if it cannot be reformed they 
are prepared to destroy it; that it is a model which misleads 
the friends of freedom abroad, and that it had better be pulled 
down than upheld in error! . . . 
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-But should that war of opinion, so long predicted, that war 
of principle, that great conflict between the free and the dex 
potic forms of government—should such a war as that arise ini 
Europe, do you think, Mr. President, as a sound, practical 
statesman, and with your experience and observation of this 
country, and its present population—do you suppose that if 
such a conflict should arise in Europe—a conflict involving the 
settlement of principles which may have universal ascendency, 
for centuries—that we should be so unimpressible, so indiffer- 
ent, that we could not be drawn into it, despite all calculations | 
of policy or of interest? 

Do you conceive, sir, with your knowledge of the heart of 
this country at this day, that a cold and sordid calculation of 
mercantile profit, that the devotion to mammon, or any more 
laudable service, would be so faithful and intense as to restrain 
even those reckless passions and emotions which belong to our 
nature, to say nothing of freezing up all generous and noble 
impulses, tempting us to enlist on the side of freedom in such 
astrife? No; the time has never been when, in any one coun 
try in Christendom, mind meets mind in fierce conflict upon 
principles which touch nearly the social feelings and interests 
of men, the mental strife would not become contagious and 
move the sympathies of every other. 

But let the clash of arms add to the excitement, and the 
blood will be stirred and fired in its inmost recesses. Let the 
tidings of such a conflict, such a war of opinion, but reach 
our shores, and, my word for it, whatever may be the conclu- 
sions of mere policy, Young and Old America alike will be 
swayed to and fro by the passions natural to the occasion, like 
the trees of a forest swept by a strong wind. 

Little time, I ween, would be allowed for weighing the 
counsels of the illustrious and immortal sages of fifty years 
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ago. Nor are the feelings and calculations which sway the 
twenty millions of freemen of this day the same which con- 
trolled the two or three millions of fifty years ago. All 
change is not progress; but the law of change, under changing 
circumstances and conditions, is inexorable. We have our 
destined career to run. Nations cannot stand still until the 
point of maturity and manhood is passed; as yet we go for- 
ward; and we will go forward; whether for good is another 
question. Our discretion may not, however, be put to the test 
of a war of opinion in Europe at this juncture. 

But if awar should spring up in Europe of the old-fashicned 
kind—a war of aggression on one side, and defence on the 
other—a war of ambition and conquest, with the feelings of 
jealousy and of resentment which may exist on the part of the 
nations of Europe against the United States at this time, do 
you suppose that such a war can rage in Europe for one year, 
especially if any of the great maritime powers be parties to it, 
‘without compromising the peace of this country? Our com- 
merce and navigation are too extensive and widely diffused; 
the general competition for the trade of the world is become 
too fierce to allow any escape from a collision with the bellig- 
erents of Europe. 

Have you not seen, sir, in the last few years, how difficult it 
is, even in times of peace, to digest the insults which the war 
vessels of Great Britain, presuming upon their superior naval 
power, occasionally offer to our flag? But let there once be 
war and you will soon perceive the difference in the caleula- 
tions and feelings which control the people of this country and 
of this generation and those which controlled them forty or 
fifty years ago. Since that period we have grown Six or seven 
fold greater in population and resources ; and, true to the char- 
acteristic traits of our lineage, we have grown in conceit of our 
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puissance still more. Neither our temper nor our prudence 
improves with the changing circumstances of our condition 
and resources. Let there be a war in Europe, and the first 
open violation of our neutral rights, the first breach of the 
accustomed courtesies to our flag, will be instantly retaliated, 
and thus the war would be begun, all unprepared as we 
may be. 

And let me say to the people of this country that, with the 
feelings which exist probably at this moment in Europe, any 
of the maritime powers of that continent would be nothing 
loth to accept the issue of war thus presented. The weak 
points in our condition, our six thousand miles of inadequately 
protected seacoast, to say nothing of other causes which may 
paralyze our energies, are as well understood abroad as at 
home. 

And let me say further that, under existing circumstances, 
it will be rare good fortune if, in any European war in which 
we shall be engaged, we shall not have the sympathies of 
every other power of that continent enlisted against us, 
except only such as may be strengthened by our interposi- 
BCH ss 
The last great practical conclusion to which I have intended 
to direct my remarks is, that in view of the present posture of 
European affairs; in view of the prospect of a war, at no dis- 
tant day, in which the United States may be eventually in- 
volved; in view of the obligations and responsibilities we have 
already incurred; in view of the honor, dignity, and duty 
which attach to our position in the family of nations; in view 
of the wisdom, prudence, and forecast which should distinguish 
a great model republic in providing against the contingencies 
of the future; in view of our own safety; in view of the best. 
method of preserving the blessings of peace; in view of the 
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policy of reviving and cementing a truly national spirit and 
sentiment throughout the land, we should lose no time in mak- 
ing every essential preparation to put forth the energies and 
resources of the country in any emergency which may arise, in 
such manner as. to successfully fulfil and discharge all our 
obligations, all our duties; and which, if we omit to do, we may 
justly incur the reproaches and, it may be, the curses of the 
present and of future generations. 

What are those preparations? What I propose is: 

First, to look well and narrowly into the operation of our 
financial system; to provide the proper securities for an ample 
revenue against the contingency of war, and the consequent 
interruptions of foreign trade; to give every encouragement 
‘within the competency of the national government to the 
Improvement and extension of internal commerce; and 
especially to establish a direct overland communication, by the 
‘construction of a railway between the valley of the Mississippi 
and the Pacific coast. 

Secondly, to give to the spirit and resources of the country 
their full efficiency and development it becomes our duty to 
guard with increased vigilance against all causes of sectional 
irritation and to eradicate, as far as possible, from the na- 
tional councils and policy the seeds of sectional strife, as we 
would the deadly nightshade from our grounds ; not by pro- 
scription and denunciation, but by cultivating a spirit of 
mutual forbearance and conciliation. 

Thirdly, to strengthen our national defences; to place them 
upon a footing which may not leave the country exposed, in 
the event of war, to shameful and mortifying disasters; and 
especially to add largely to our military marine, a measure 
demanded by our extended foreign trade, and the manifest 
inadequacy of the present naval establishment to give to it 
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that protection and security which 1s necessary even in time of 
"peace. a 

From a statement, the most authentic and reliable I have 
been able to procure, of the present naval armaments of the 
states of Europe, it appears that Great Britain can put afloat 
a fleet of 678 effective war vessels of all classes—150 of which 
are propelled by steam—with an aggregate complement of 
18,000 guns. The French navy consists of 328 effective war 
vessels, with an aggregate of 8,000 guns. Russia has a fleet 
of 175 effective war vessels, with an aggregate complement of 
6,000 guns. The proportion of war steamers in the navies of 
France and Russia I am not able to state upon any reliable 
authority; but from statements I have seen and which I attach 
some credit to, the war steamers of the French navy may be 
set down at 100. That was the number authorized by the 
government of France in 1845. 

I will not extend these remarks by any notice of the naval 
establishments of the inferior maritime powers of Europe; but 
I am cure the Senate will take an interest in the statement I 
am able to make of the navy of the United States, which con- 
sists of 76 effective vessels of all classes, with an aggregate 
complement of 2,250 guns; and of these vessels six are pro- 
pelled by steam! 

Such is the naval force that we must rely upon for the pro- 
tection of the honor of our flag, our commerce, which pene- 
trates every sea accessible to American enterprise, and an 
ocean frontier of 6,000 miles in extent! 

Such is the beggarly and miserable preparation of the 
means of maritime warfare, either offensive or defensive, with 
which we proceed to provoke and insult the great powers of 
continental Europe! Why, sir, one single fact ought to be 
sufficient to awaken in the minds of the people of this coun- 


try a lively apprehension of the perils of fhe condition in which 
we may be placed. Our communication at this moment with . 
California and Oregon, for all purposes of effective supply and 
defence, is by sea, requiring an average voyage of four thou- 
sand miles by the Isthmus route, and of sixteen thousand 
miles, and not less than six months’ time, if the passage be 
made around Cape Horn or through the Straits of Magellan. 

It will thus be seen at a glance that either of the maritime 
powers of Europe, whose navies I have alluded to, could, in 
one or two months’ time, so effectually block up our only reli- 
able communication with California and Oregon as to defy all 
the resources of this country short of a year or two’s prepara- 
tion to re-open it. 

But that is not the most lamentable and mortifying aspect 
of the condition of affairs in this country. At a period of 
time when all the eastern world may be regarded as trembling 
upon the verge of convulsion and change; when principles 
most vital and momentous to mankind threaten to become the 
subject of universal conflict; at a period when we may be 
exposed to a hostile combination of all the great powers of 
continental Europe; at such a period as this, under such cir- 
cumstances as these, what are the prevalent ideas and passions 
and cares which occupy American politicians and statesmen? 
The passion for place and position, the idea of power! 

These are the ideas and passions which control every great 
interest in this country; every branch of public policy, internal 
and external, foreign and domestic commerce, the extension 
and improvement of internal communications, the public de- 
fences; all, all are become but secondary considerations, ne- 
glected or molded into shapes and forms subservient to the 
purposes or adapted to the exigencies of the great, the eternal 
conflict which goes on as to whose hand, or what clique, or 
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faction, or party, shall be made the depositary, from time te 
time, of the power and patronage of the government. 

Even the slave question could not escape the predominant 
and controlling passion of the times; originally stimulated inte 
being and wrought up to its present complexion by the same 
interests, it is indebted for all its present disturbing vitality to 
the necessities and exigencies of these factions or parties, if 
you please to dignify them by the name, including, if you 
choose, the party to which I belong. 

I would not do so great an act of discourtesy or injustice to 
the honorable members who grace this chamber by their pres- 
ence and enlighten it by their counsels, nor to the politicians 
and statesmen of the country generally, as to deny that there 
are many individual exceptions to the general averment I 
have made as to the passions and influences which control pub- 
lic affairs. But, with this explanation I repeat that all politi- 
cal calculations and speculations verge to one end. One idea 
reigns triumphant throughout the land—the idea of power! 
And this, too, at such a period in the affairs of the world; this, 
too, in the American republic! Well may we invoke the spirit 
and the counsels of Washington to inspire us with wisdom and 
kindle once more in our bosoms the flame of revolutionary — 
patriotism. 


DIX 


‘JOHN ADAMS DIX, an American statesman and soldier, was born at 

Boscawen, New Hampshire, July 24, 1798. He entered the army as 
ensign at the age of fourteen, but, soon after becoming a captain in i825, 
resigned his commission and began the study of law. He removed to 
Cooperstown in 1828 to begin the practice of his profession, where he 
became prominent as a Democratic politician. He was successively state 
adjutant-general, state superintendent of common schools, and secretary 
of state of New York. In 1845 he was appointed to the United States 
Senate, and in 1848 was the unsuccessful candidate of the Free-Soil 
Democrats for governor of New York. He was secretary of the United 
tates treasury im 1861 and it was at this period that he telegraphed to 
a naval officer the since famous order, “If any one attempts to tear 
down the American flag shoot him on the spot.’ In May of that year 
he was made major-general of volunteers and the following year was 
placed in command at Fortress Monroe. During the draft riots in New 
York city in July, 1868, General Dix was in commande in New York and 
acted promptly in restoring order. He was minister to France, 1866-68, 
and in 1872 was elected governor of New York by the Republicans. He 
retired to private life at the expiration of his term of office, and died in 
New York city, April 21, 1879. His published writings include ‘‘ Resources 
of the City of New York” (1827); ‘“‘A Winter in Madeira and a Summer 
in Spain and France” (1885); ‘‘ Speeches and Occasional Addresses ’” (1864); 
and privately printed translations of the ‘Dies Ire” (1863), and the 
‘*Stabat Mater ’’ (1868). 


ON AFRICAN COLONIZATION 


FROM SPEECH DELIVERED AT ALBANY, NEW YORK, APRIL . 1830 


HE subject of African colonization is full of powerful 
appeals to sympathy; but it is not my intention to 
advert to any topics of this description. Considered 

as a mere measure of political economy it has as strong a 
claim upon us in its tendency to hasten the extinction of slay- 
ery as any measure which can be devised for the promotion of 
the productive industry of the United States. It is an opinion 
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as ancient as slavery itself that the labor of bondmen is gradu- 
ally destructive of the soil to which it is applied; it is only 
where the cultivator has an actual interest in the soil that the 
care and attention necessary to perpetuate its productiveness 
will be bestowed upon it. There is an account by Columella 
of the condition of Roman agriculturewhen it had passed from 
the hands of the citizens into those of slaves which is appli- 
cable to every country in which slave labor has been em- 
ployed for a length of time. Pliny refers the decline of the 
agriculture of Rome to the same cause,—to its transfer from 
freemen to slaves, wearing upon their very countenances the 
badges of servitude,— Vincti pedes, damnate manus, in- 
scriptt vultus exercent.’”* And Tacitus, in referring to the 
same causes, says that Italy could not be subsisted but for the 
supplies derived from the provinces. ‘“ Nisi provinciarum 
copie et dominis, et servitiis et agris subvenerint.”” 

Yet the territories of Rome were remarkable for their 
fertility and productiveness as long as they were culti- 
vated by her own citizens. When agriculture had become 
degraded from an honorable pursuit to a mere menial occupa- 
tion; when the implements of husbandry had passed from the 
hands of Cato and Cincinnatus into those of the captives of 
Phrygia and Thrace; and when, to translate the words of a 
Roman author, the fields of Italy resounded with the clattering 
of innumerable chains, Rome became dependent for the sus- 
tenance of her own citizens upon the productions of distant 
provinces; and, in the language of Tacitus, the daily subsist- 
ence of the Roman people was at the mercy of winds and 
waves. 


+“ Their shackled feet, their fettered hands, their servile faces employ 
them.” 

2“ Unless the stores of the provinces assisted both masters and slaves 
and fields.” 
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The authority of antiquity is confirmed by the opinion of 
our own times. With a single exception, every modern writer 
upon political economy asserts the superior productiveness of 
free labor and the tendency of slave labor to waste and con- 
sume the fertility of the soil to which it is applied. It has 
‘been shown conclusively that wherever free labor can be 
found it is most profitable to employ it. 

And it would be contrary to all the deductions of reason if 
it were not so. The industry which is not vrotected in the 
enjoyment of a portion of its own proceeds cannot be so pro- 
ductive as that which is recompensed in proportion to its exer- 
tions. In the agricultural operations of the slave, nature is 
the principal laborer, and her power soon becomes exhausted 
without the renovating care and providence of man. Whether 
industrious or indolent the slave must be clothed and sub- 
sisted ; let him produce as much as you will, and he is entitled 
to nothing more at the hands of his master. 

His impulses are all derived from physical causes and these 
of the weakest class; he is not even stimulated by physical 
necessity or suffering, for these it is the interest and care of 
the master to relieve. So much has the mind to do with the 
operations of human industry that even in countries where by 
oppressive taxation all the proceeds of man’s labor, excepting 
a bare subsistence, are absorbed by his government, the labor 
of the freeman is far more productive than that of the slave. 
His condition may be no better; his supplies of clothing and 
subsistence may not be more abundant; he may be equally 
restricted in his comforts: but he ministers to his own wants ; 
he does not receive his daily subsistence at the hands of a 
taskmaster; his little surplus, whatever it be, is his own; and 
he is not controlled in the application of it to his own uses, 

The results of our own experience on this subject concur 
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‘with the united testimony of ancient and modern times. It ig 
impossible to pass from a State in which slavery exists to one 
in which it is prohibited without perceiving a marked differ- 
ence in the condition of the soil and in the structures which 
human art has reared upon its surface. But it is not by ocular 
observation alone that the fact of the difference is attested. 
In contiguous sections lands of the same quality bear a differ- 
ent price, and the disparity is constantly increasing with the 
duration of the cause. It seems to be a law of slavery that it 
gradually consumes and dissipates the resources of those to 
whom it is tributary. There are exceptions to the observa- 
tions, but not in sufficient number to affect its accuracy as a 
general principle. 

If the place of every slave in the United States could be 
supplied by a free laborer the augmentation of our productive 
industry would be immense, and it would totally renovate the 
face of the country in which the exchange should take place. 
At the lowest calculation there is a difference of one third in 
the productiveness of free and slave labor in favor of the 
former, independently of the gradual destruction of the powers 
of the soil by the latter. 

Free and slave labor move in opposite directions from the 
same point of departure; and while one is regularly diminish- 
ing the capacity of the earth for production, the other is con- 
stantly nourishing and invigorating its powers. It is one of 
the consequences of this tendency of slave labor to deteriorate 
the properties of the earth, that it cannot reclaim what it has 
once exhausted. There are lands in the Northern and Middle 
States now exceedingly productive which were formerly ex- 
hausted by slave labor; and so they would have continued to 
this day if they had not been reclaimed by free labor. 

Some of the most beautiful sections of Virginia, under tne 
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operation of injudicious systems of husbandry by slaves, wear 
the aspect of wastes and barrens; and so they will remain until 
they shall be renovated by the hands of freemen. That this 
result is not a distant one may readily be shown. The infiu- 
ence of great moral causes which are working far more 
momentous changes than this would alone be sufficient to 
produce it. But it is destined to attend upon particular 
causes now in operation within our own limits,—causes 
peculiar to the condition of the country and the state of soci- 


-ety. Slave labor, from its inferior productiveness, cannot 
. compete with free labor; wherever the latter appears the 


' former must give place to it. 


This principle is visible throughout the North in the aboli- 


‘ tion of slavery: the progress of emancipation has been regular 
_ toward the South; peculiarities of soil and climate have re- 


tarded its progress, but it is retarded only. In several sections 
of Maryland and Virginia emigration from the Middle States 
has introduced a laboring class of whites; and wherever they 


have appeared slaves have given place to them. The masters 


find it more profitable to sell their slaves and hire free laborers. 
It is in this manner that freedom is constantly encroaching 
upon the dominion of servitude. 

But there are other and mightier causes in operation which 
are rapidly approaching this result. Recent examinations have 
shown that, with the exception of the States of Missouri and 
Louisiana, we have only sufficient territory beyond the Missis- 
sippi river for four more States of the dimensions of Missouri. 
Farther on lies a barren waste extending to the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, without wood, water, or stone, and there- 
fore unfit for the habitation of an agricultural people. This 
fact is not, perhaps, understood, but it has been satisfactorily 
ascertained by philosophical observers. 
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The region referred to is as distinctive in its character as 
the desert of Siberia, to the descriptions of which it is said 
to bear a general resemblance; and it is probably. destined at 
a future day to constitute a boundary between us and our 
dependencies, or between us and another people as flourishing 
and powerful as ourselves. 

At our past rate of increase settlement will soon press upon 
these limits: the vacant places within them will be filled up; 
and the current of emigration which has so long been flowing 
across the Alleghanies will be poured bacx upon the region 
in which it has its source. The surplus population of the 
Northern and Middle States will find its way to the vacant 
spots in Virginia which slavery has exhausted and abandoned; 
it will penetrate to the very seat of its swongih, and it will 
gradually uproot and destroy it. 

In every contest the inferior must yield to the superior 
power; and who can doubt the issue, sir, when the contest shall 
be between brute force and the moral force of opinion—be- 
tween a class whose impulses are all derived from physical 
causes and another class whose incentives to exertion are de- 
rived from the mind itself? Slavery will cease to be profit- 
able; and when this shall happen slaves will cease to be 
cherished by their possessors. They may be emancipated; 
but emancipation cannot elevate their condition or augment 
their capacity for self-preservation. Want and suffering will 
gradually diminish their numbers and they will disappear, as 
the inferior has always disappeared before the superior race. 

The fate of the African is as certain as that of the original 
possessors of the soil upon which we stand; but there will be 
no heroism or dignity in his fall; his struggles will be with the 
arts, not the arms, of his oppressors; he will leave nothing 
behind him but the history of his sufferings and his degrada- 
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tion to challenge the remembrance or the sympathy of after- 


_ times. 


Colonization is the only expedient by which these evils can 
even be mitigated. We may prevent the increase of the Afri- 


- ean race within our limits; we may provide for them a refuge 
' to which they may flee when their presence shall be useless to 
_ us and their condition here intolerable to themselves; we may 


' substitute removal for extinction; and by our own providence 


we may enable many, perhaps the mass, to escape what would 
otherwise be their inevitable fate. 

But it is not merely because slavery is an impediment to the 
development of our national resources that its presence among 
us is to be deplored. It is an impediment also to an assertion 
of the rank which we claim to hold among the advocates of the 
rights of men. 

It may not put at hazard the success of the great experi- 
ment which we are carrying on of the competency of mankind 
to self-government; for it is not inconsistent with its success 
that he who is fitted for freedom should hold in bondage his 
fellow man. But it involves, unquestionably, a denial of the 
fundamental doctrine of our political institutions, that life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are natural and inalien- 
able rights. 

It is a degradation of the tenure of freedom from a principle 
above all human law to the principle of brute foree—the prin- 
ciple from which despotism itself derives its title. It may not 
impair the stability of our free institutions; but it impairs our 
influence in promoting the diffusion of their principles. For 
who shall be bound to attend to the assertion of rights by us 
which we refuse to recognize in others? With what effect can 
we pronounce the eulogium of free institutions when our utter- 
ance is mingled and confounded with the accents of oppression 
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and servitude? We have, unquestionably, a justification in 
the fact that slavery was imposed upon us against our wishes 
during our dependence upon a foreign state; but this cireum- 
stance will cease to be a justification the moment we falter in 
our exertions to redress the injury. 

In speaking these sentiments I say nothing to which the 
sentiments of every liberal gentleman in the South will not 
respond. Nor do I fear, sir, that their utterance here will be 
misapprehended. I believe the universal feeling of this as- 
sembly will bear me out in saying that the slaveholding States 
themselves would not be more ready than we to resist any 
attempt to exterminate the unquestionable evil of slavery by 
measures not warranted by the constitution under which we 
live. That it has been abolished with us is the happiness of 
our accidental position; that it still exists in other sections of 
the Union is the misfortune of theirs. When and in what 
manner it shall be abolished within the limits of individual 
States must be left to their own voluntary deliberations. 

The federal government has no control over this subject: it 
concerns rights of property secured by the federal compact, 
upon which our civil liberties mainly depend; it is a part of 
the same collection of political rights, and any invasion of it 
would impair the tenure by which every other is held. For 
this reason alone, if for no other, we would discountenance and 
oppose any attempt to control it by unconstitutional interfer- 
ence. We can only hope, in advocating the plan of coloniza- 
tion, that the theatre of its operations may be extended at a 
future day in subordination to the wishes and arrangements 
of the slaveholding States. 

There is a higher object in the contemplation, and I trust 
within the compass of this institution—the civilization of the 
‘African continent by means of our colonial establishments 
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along the coast. With the exception of a few points along the 
Mediterranean, hardly extending into the interior sufficiently 
to indent it, this continent has been buried throughout all the 
changes of human society in perpetual darkness. Whatever 
civilization may have done for other portions of the earth, it 
has done nothing for Africa. Ignorance and barbarism, op- 
posing an impenetrable cloud to the lights of religion and 
science, which have at different eras risen upon the world, 
have spread a vast, unbroken shadow over the whole face of 
that continent. 

Civilization has indeed visited Africa—not to elevate and 
enlighten, but to corrupt and debase—to. convert simplicity 
into error and darkness into depravity. Sir, we are accus- 
tomed to shrink with horror and indignation from a recital 
of the cruelties inflicted upon modern Greece by her barbarous 
oppressors. 

But all the miseries which that classical region has endured 
during century after century of Ottoman. domination would 
not fill up the measure of suffering which Africa is every year 
sustaining through the seductions of her Christian spoilers. 
The massacre of Scio may present a sublimity of suffering, an 
acuteness of distress, a fulness of desolation, which carry 
their appeals to the sympathies with greater boldness and in- 
tensity, like that. which a single slave-ship presents in the his 
tory of its miserable tenants, if we follow them out from the 
forcible separation to the prolonged, the boundless career of 
servitude which opens on them. at the hour of their captivity. 

Civilization alone can heal the wounds and assuage the suf- 
ferings of western Africa. Wherever her influence is felt, the 
slave-trade has ceased; and it is in the most benighted regions 
of that continent that she can most effectually plant those- 


beacons of intelligence from which her lights are to be re-. 
PES 
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flected to the interior. Egypt and Barbary are shut out from 
the approaches of civilization in the direction of the European 
continent by an intervening sea: they lie over against por- 
tions of Europe in which knowledge and truth have made the 
least progress; and these barriers between the two continents 
are rendered almost insurmountable by false systems of reli- 
gion and government which hold in bondage the African 
states. Colonization, on the other hand, has fixed her very. 
seat in the empire of ignorance; she is surrounded on all sides 
by a surface of extended, unbroken, unmitigated darkness. 

The mind of western and central Africa is a vast blank, upon 
which no inscription of falsehood or bigotry has ever been 
traced: civilization, in asserting her dominion over it, has no 
error to eradicate or prejudice to subdue; there is no obstacle 
to stay the progress of knowledge; Nigritia, Ethiopia and 
Abyssinia are all open to its approaches; and the time may 
not be far distant when the lights of civilization, issuing from 
fhe beacons of Montserrado, shall be diffused over the whole 
face of the African continent—to change it, as they have 
changed every region which their influence has overspread. 

These anticipations may seem sanguine, and they are, doubt- 
less, to be contemplated rather in a spirit of distant hope than 
of present expectation. They look however to changes in- 
ferior,if possible, to those which the same causes have wrought 
upon this continent. If any one had ventured a century ago 
to extend his view to the present moment and had foretold 
what this age has accomplished, he would have incurred the 
reproach of visionary speculation. 

Nay, sir, what credit would he have obtained who had 
ventured to foretell, twenty years ago, the changes that have 
been wrought within our own limits?—who had predicted 
that in this short period the western wilderness would be 
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penetrated and subdued; that the boundaries of the republic 


would be borne onward to extremities which were not even 
explored; and that a line of civilization would be extended 
around us which can never be broken by a hostile force? 

Sir, the opinion of mankind has always followed the march 
of improvement; and it is rarely even that individual opinion 
has preceded it. The civilization of Africa may be frustrated 
by unforeseen contingencies; but a moral power is in opera- 
tion there which no obstacle has ever yet been able to resist. 
The stores of knowledge, unlike all others, can neither be 
wasted not consumed; no further deluge of vandalism can 
overwhelm the places of her dominion to destroy her trea- 
sures or extinguish her lights. The physical annihilation 
of three quarters of the globe would be necessary to blot 
out the evidences of her moral conquests and arrest their ex- 
tension to the other. 

Since the invention of the press, the movement of society 
has been uniformly a forward movement, and there is not an. 
instance of retrogression with any people to whom the influ- 
ence of knowledge has extended. ‘Her empire is fixed in 
Africa, and it will soon be beyond the reach of human force, 
Our anticipations may not all be realized; our hopes may not 
all be fulfilled; but if we err, we shall err with the spirit of 
the age, not in opposition to it. If the objects in view of the. 
plan of colonization were to be attempted by a public sacrifice, 
we should not perhaps be justifiable in seeking to accomplish 
them. But every step we take is in coincidence with the pub- 
lic interest and the public reputation. Every liberated African 
who is withdrawn from us diminishes the general mass of 
ignorance, vice, and degradation by which our social opera- 
tions are embarrassed and oppressed. We are fulfilling also a 
duty which we owe to the unfortunate race for whose benefit 
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this institution was originally designed. Whatever we have 
done, whatever we may do, to ameliorate their condition 
among us, they are destined to be forever proscribed and de- 
based by our prejudices. 

Emancipation cannot liberate us from the responsibility 
which rests upon us. The free black, whom prejudice con- 
signs to a moral debasement in the North, is as deeply injured 
as the slave who in the South is held by physical bondage. We 
cannot insist on the plea of necessity to mitigate the odium 
which attaches to us as the authors of his degradation until 
we shall have employed every expedient to relieve him from it. 
The hopelessness in which his crimes and his depravation have 
their origin is in its turn a fruit of our prejudices; and we 
shall not have done what is incumbent on us unless our co- 
operation is lent to remove him from the theatre of their influ- 
ence. We are bound by every principle of justice and hu- 
manity to provide the means of removal for all who ask a 
removal at our hands. 

We are bound by every motive of patriotism to promote the 
emigration of a caste whose presence among us is an impedi- 
ment to the development of our national resources, to the 
progress of our social improvements, and to the fulfilment of 
our destinies as a great people. And we are bound by our 
devotion to the cause of liberal government to unite in the 
execution of a plan of which the most distant result may be 
the extinction of an institution which stands alone and isolated 
among the other institutions of society—a solitary monument 


of a barbarous age. 
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IUSEPPE MARIA GIROLAMO RAFFAELE MASSIMO TAPARELLI 
MARCHESE D’AZEGLIO, a distinguished Italian statesman and 
author, was bern of noble family at Turin, Sardinia, October ‘24, 1798. 
At the age of fifteen a visit to Rome inspired him with a love for art, which 
he later studied; he made his home in Rome from 1821-29, and became 
noted as a landsecape-painter. In 1830 he removed to Milan, where he 
married the daughter of the great Italian novelist, Manzoni, and became 
deeply absorbed in politics and literature, pursuing the latter with the 
definite hope of being able thereby to further the cause of Italian unity. 
His historical novel, “ Ettore Fieramosca’’ (1888), obtained an extended 
popularity, as did also its successor, ‘‘ Niccolé de’ Lapi ” (1841). Politically 
Azeglio was a constitutional monarchist and greatly disapproved of the 
plots and conspiracies by which Mazzini and others attempted the freeing 
of Italy, but which resulted only in deepening the distress of the situa- 
tion. In i846 he pulNished “ Degli Ultimi Casi di Romagna ” (‘ Of the Last 
Events in the Romagna’), a political treatise in which the papal rule of 
Gregory XVI was sharply satirized and the republican insurrections de- 
nounced. After the death of Gregory he was instrumental in persuading 
Pope Pius IX to adopt a liberal policy. At the battle of Vicenza against 
the Austrians in 1848, Azeglio commanded .a legion and was ‘severely 
wounded. In the same year he published “ The Austrian Assassinations 
in Lombardy.” During the first Sardinian Parliament he sat as a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, and from 1849 to October, 1852, when he 
was succeeded by Cavour, Azeglio was prime minister of Sardinia. At 
the close of the Austrian war in 1859 he was appointed general and com- 
missioner extraordinary for the Roman state. He died at Milan, January 
16, 1866. Azeglio was a statesman of the noblest type, thoroughly devoted 
to the best interests of his country, and of the highest public and private 
integrity. His writings not already mentioned include “ The Court of 
Rome and the Gospels; “ Political Correspondence ’’ (1866); ‘“‘ My Recol- 
lections " (1867), an autobiography; “‘ Letters to his Wife, Luisa Blondel” 
(1870); “ Letters to Giuseppe Torelli ” (1870); “Letters te Carlo di Persano’”’ 
(1878); and “ Letters to Emanuele d’Azeglio ” (1883). 


ON PRESENTING THE ESTIMATES FOR THE MINISTRY 
FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


DELIVERED IN THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, TURIN, 
FEBRUARY 12, 1851 
HE commencement of the general debate on the esti- 
mates for foreign affairs appears to me to be not only 
fitting but an advantageous opportunity for me to 
explain some notions and principles bearing on general politics 
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and upon diplomacy especially. They will not be either new 
or abstruse principles, for it would not be an easy task to say 
anything new on such a subject; but I will do my best to pro- 
pound principles that shall be just and true. 

In the times in which we live, I believe it to be sound 
policy, especially for a government, to establish the true 
principles on which human society and politics are based. 
Many persons think—TI do not say that there are any such in 
this house—that: political science is very abstruse and very 
complicated; to me it seems, on the contrary, that it is a very 
simple art and science, requiring much good faith, much good 
sense, and even some portion of shrewdness. 

Political government founded on justice and good faith 
has always been the best, and in the long run the most, use- 
ful. There was a time when much was said of statecraft. 
All those who have studied history, more especially Italian 
history and Italian politics, from the sixteenth century down- 
ward, will remember how often they have heard State policy 
talked of as a destiny, a necessity to which everything must 
yield, even morality. 

I do not believe that. there are two codes of morality, one 
for the governors and one for the governed. I do not hold 
that State policy requires a dispensation from common moral 
ity. There was however a time when a tortuous policy, a 
erafty policy could, at least for the moment, produce some 
good, and that was when public affairs were settled between 
a prince and a few ministers; often by a favorite or a mis- 
tress. But then the press was weak, the communications 
few, public opinion was unrepresented. 

Yet even then a deceitful policy produced in the long run 
the very worst. consequences. Revolutions, violent changes, 
evils of all kinds, to which mankind has been exposed, are 
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found to have mostly originated in bad faith—ancient in- 
justice—iniquities which had too long enjoyed impunity. In 
our days the press, the various means of communication, the 
general spirit of inquiry, the liberty of speech, have rendered 
concealment and statecraft alike impossible. 

In our days public opinion has a recognized form, not 
only in each country, but in the whole of Europe. If I touch 
public opinion at Turin it vibrates at Edinburgh and Moscow 
with the rapidity of an electric telegraph; and as concealment 
is thus out of the question a deceitful policy is equally im- 
possible. However unjust, false, and treacherous individuals 
may be, they nevertheless trust only to the just and the - 
straightforward; without trust man may tyrannize but not 
govern. 

There is an obscure, I ought to say, terrible problem, which 
has undoubtedly forced itself on the attention of us all, and 
which we all have endeavored to solve. This problem is, 
What will be the future destiny of society? I do not con- 
sider myself more capable than others to solve it. 

Yet I see but one solution of it. I know not what the 
future destiny of society may be, but I think that we inay 
venture to affirm that society will find no rest except in an 
honest government, be its form what it may. 

Looking at the primary causes of the decline and fall of 
empires we always find them, as I have observed a few 
moments ago, to be some injustice or iniquity of long stand- 
ing. In modern times the stage is shorter and punishment 
falls on the head of the guilty with the velocity of steam. I 
am well aware that the theory of good faith in polities is 
laughed at by many as a folly. It is not go in this House: 
but as what I say will not be confined to these walls, there 
may be persons whom my enforcing the necessity of politi- 
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eal good faith may remind of the pastoral simplicity of a 
bucolic. 

Tt does not require great talents or a rare genius for a man 
or a government, when harassed by truth, by justice, by 
equity, to avoid the inconvenience by having recourse to a 
falsehood, to violence, to illegality. No, no! it does not re- 
quire great talent to act thus: I think, on the contrary, that 
the test of great ability is to teach us to know how much 
better it is to sacrifice an immediate advantage in order that 
we may enjoy the great future advantages which result from 
an honest and spotless name. 

Ancient as well as modern history has hitherto taught us 
which of the two policies is the best, and this lesson we shall 
continue to learn as long as we live. Fully convinced of 
these truths the government has made them the rule of its 
policy both at home and abroad. 

As to home politics, I beg to remind the House that when 
the present administration was formed, the country, struck 
by the magnitude of a recent misfortune, uncertain as to the 
future, agitated by parties, mistrusting them all, could only 
be settled by confidence and unanimity. The government 
has endeavored to win the former and to prepare the public 
mind for the latter. If the ministers have succeeded in this 
noble aim it is owing to Providence first, next to the good 
faith of the sovereign, to the prudence of Parliament, to the 
noble character of the whole nation; Piedmont is tradition- 
ally a land of probity and honor and by such virtues king- 
doms are always saved. 

Let us look about us and we shall find that the vigor and 
existence of a State has always been in a direct ratio with its 
morality. An immoral individual may exist—an immoral 
nation dies. Having established confidence and unanimity, 
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it was the duty of the government to seek for such improve- 
ments as were consistent with the letter and spirit of our 
constitution—it was its duty to solve the difficult problem 
of stability united to progress. 

It was therefore bound to avoid and restrain extreme opin- 
ions. In this arduous undertaking the ministers were guided 
by justice and impartiality, and thus they hope to have ful- 
filled one of the highest if not the very highest of duties— 
that of setting a good example. To explain my meaning I 
beg to observe that in modern times we have heard a great 
deal about the rights of the people (something ought per- 
haps to have been said respecting the people’s duties—but 
this is not the time to speak upon that subject); I have how- 
ever never heard mentioned one of the rights of the people 
which seems to me second to none. 

I will be the first to proclaim it: it is that a country has a 
right to a good example on the part of its government. This 
the ministry have endeavored to set as far as in them lay. 
All the disorders which befall society are generally the effect 
of illegalities under some form of injustice, of acts of bad 
faith. If a government will not be satisfied with what 
governments generally possess—physical foree—but wishes 
to have the moral force requisite to overcome such disorders, 
its first care must be to set a good example. 

T shall now say a few words on foreign affairs—a topic on 
which the House will at once perceive how requisite it is that 
I should exercise some reserve. JT can and shall fearlessly 
say that the government has based its foreign, like its home 
policy, on justice and good faith. 

Paramount to all others is independence, then come na- 
tional honor and national dignity; and I can assure the House 
that in all his acts the minister for foreign affairs kept jus- 
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tice constantly in view. Our good faith we showed in keep- 
ing our word, and we shall ever continue to show it thus; 
for I cannot admit that a nation, any more than an individual, 
can ever be compelled to take an oath—death ought to be 
preferred to swearing that which is unjust or which it is 
felt cannot be observed; but an oath once taken must be 
kept. 

By our following this course, Europe which (it cannot be 
denied) was prejudiced against us, has become satisfied that 
we were not a nation of anarchists, but that we desired and 
knew how to live free and independent. Confidence took the 
place of mistrust, contempt was changed into respect, ‘and 
we now perceive that we enjoy throughout Europe the repu- 
tation of being an honest nation, entirely adverse to infring- 
ing the rights of others, but fully resolved to guard our own 
even to death. 

Our foreign policy is founded on that which is adopted. 
at home; the latter is the firmest support of the former, for 
there is no firmer support of a foreign policy than the repu- 
tation which a country enjoys. 

I will now proceed to speak of our diplomacy. Whilst 
assuring the House that I did all in my power to cause our 
diplomatic body to follow the principles which I have just 
laid down, I must hasten to add that its members are too 
high-minded to be guided by any others. I shall here notice 
an attack often repeated out of doors, but of which I am ° 
not aware whether it will be re-echoed in this House. In 
party times suspicions are rife: we all know that many of our 
diplomatists were accused of aversion to the new institutions 
and to the present policy of the State. 

T for one contend that a man of honor can acquiesce in @ 
change of system legally introduced, although it may noi be 
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entirely in accordance with his former opinions. The gov- 
ernment endeavors, as it is bound, to heal dissensions. The 
process of elimination has at all times been a most delicate 
one. 

_ I may here be allowed to quote the saying of an Italian 
historian who lived more than five hundred years ago, “ Italy 
has too long been the land of factions and suspicions,”—I 
mean Dino Compagni. The House need not be reminded that 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, when the Bianchi 
were expelled from Florence, the successful party were seized 
with the mania which always seizes a triumphant faction,— 
the. mania for elimination; to a certain extent weeding out 
is absolutely necessary, but this ought not be indulged in to 
such an extent as to become what I now designate a mania. 
There were among Dino’s party, the Neri, men who were 
always diseovering that some of their own friends—persons 
in oftice—were not pure Neri, and wherever they looked they 
found only persons of the other faction—pure Bianchi. The 
single-minded historian in his naive style says, “ These per- 
sons are unceasingly seeking for Bianchi, as if there were 
not abundance of them.” 

A placeman who opposes the government which employs 
him ought, in my opinion, to be removed; but before remoy- 
ing him, before coming to such extremities, a minister 
must carefully avoid listening to a party spirit only, instead 
of following what ought to be his only guide, truth and 
justice. Let me observe however that the government is 
responsible for its agents, and I fully and boldly answer for 
those whom I have the honor to direct. TI shall add more- 
over that when the case has happened that I have felt my- 
self called upon to dismiss a person from office, I have done 
it; as I shall always do whenever I may think it necessary 
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for the good of the country, but without being moved by 
partisanship, 

And again, with respect to diplomacy, it is to be observed 
that for a small State it is much more important to employ: 
distinguished agents than it is for a great power. <A great 
power gives importance to its agent. A diplomatist supported 
by twenty, thirty, or forty millions of men, be his title ever 
so low or his person insignificant, is sure of being deferen- 
tially listened to, whilst the representative of a small power, 
to be well received and listened to, must command a certain 
degree of respect for his person, by his talents, his intellect, 
his knowledge, and even his means and social position. For 
this reason the government has especially endeavored to ren- 
der our diplomacy respected by making a good selection of 
agents, and we flatter ourselves we have succeeded. 

We endeavored to preserve for our diplomacy the distin- 
guished position which it occupied a century ago when Lord 
Chesterfield wrote to his son: “ Wherever you go, inquire 
after Piedmontese diplomats: they are always persons of dis- 
tinguished merit.” 

The government will continue to make efforts in that 
direction. The instructions given to our agents when they 
enter upon their missions are to regard first the interests and 
dignity of their country, and next to support, as far as by 
the law of nations their duties and powers permit, the govern- 
ment to which they are accredited; to abstain from interfer- 
ing with, still more from censuring it, or favoring intrigues 
against it; for there is no action more base and more mean 
than under the protection of the sacred character of foreign 
ministers to intrigue against those who’ receive you: but our 
diplomacy is, thank God, free from such stain. 

| I beg leave to add, as I had the honor of observing a little 
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while ago, that eminence of position is indispensable to the 
maintenance of diplomatic influence. The first rule in all 
human affairs is to take the world as it is, and to see what is 
the state of Europe and of European society; what are the 
means which lead to success or to failure, and in short not 
to be more Spartan than the rest of the world. 

On this subject it might perhaps be necessary to descend 
to some particulars which might be considered almost beneath 
the attention of the House; but on the other hand if we 
are to transact public business I think we are bound also to 
come to particulars. 

In the diplomacy of Piedmont, which, as I have had the 
honor of saying, does not represent a colossal power, the im- 
portance of which is little more than relative, if a minister 
be accredited to a country where the style of living is ex- 
pensive he must necessarily keep on a level with others of 
_ his rank; and however much I may like simple living and 
however I may believe that all the world ought to like it, I 
do not think that he can live such a life, for if he live in a 
capital and receive attentions he must return them; he must 
place himself on a level with others, and to live ina capital is 
expensive. 

I do not enter into particulars, but I wish the House to 
understand that. the mere material, and mere social position 
of a diplomatic funetionary may be a matter of grave im- 
portance for the manner im which he is aecepted and re- 
eeived, for the influence that he has in society, and conse- 
quently for the suecess of the mission with which he is 
eharged. 

Here the question of economy naturally finds. its place. We 
all know, and more than any one the government knows, the 
necessity of economy. We must all however be convinced, 
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‘and we see it every day in private life, that in public as well 
as in private while there are retrenchments which lead to 
spending less there are retrenchments which sometimes lead 
to spending more, and with reference to this point I will cite 
a proverb very common and almost trivial, which says, “ He 
who spends more spends less,” and this deserves particular 


attention. 


There are countries In an exceptional position which re- 
quire im proportion greater expenses than many others, and 
Piedmont is one of these. Its positive importance in point 
of geographical extent and population is not great, but it 
ought to be borne in mind that Piedmont must have appl- 
ances greater than its positive importance and proportionate 
to its relative importance, and diplomacy is one of them. 

I wish that the opinion expressed by the honorable member 
for Caraglio were practicable, namely, that all diplomats 
should be sent about their business when I should lead the 
way; but it is useless to expend words in order to persuade 
the House that in our present situation we require more 
perhaps, in proportion than any other State, able agents in 
foreign countries. I think, therefore, that the House ought 
to reflect well as to any reduction on this head and consider 
that it is not always easy to judge of the fitting opportunity 
for it, if we be not fully aware of all the circumstances; for 
should it happen that our diplomatic agents be deficient, evils 
might arise which might give cause to regret retrenchments 
as extremely expensive. 

There is an instance of it in Belgium, where as soon as it 
became an independent kingdom, great economy was prac 
tised in all branches of the public service, and among the rest, 
in the department for foreign affairs. Now, I know, and I 


can state it for certain, that the evil effect of this excessive 
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economy is now felt by the Belgian government, and I should 
not be surprised if they were after all obliged to retrace their 
steps. We must not disguise from ourselves that there are 
expenses Which are unavoidable for carrying on the machin- 
ery of government. | 

There must be a limit to retrenchment; and when expenses 
cannot be brought as low as the regular revenue, then 
we must make up our minds to do that which we do and 
which we are obliged to do, that is to say, to increase the 
taxes. 

If this be not done, a country like ours, whose situation is 
80 exceptional, must submit to lose the importance which it 
possesses and which it ought to possess. There is another 
point to which I must direct the attention of the House. 
Many have complained that only persons of a certain class 
are employed in our foreign missions; but it should be known 
that diplomacy is not the road to wealth, but the reverse; 
and if we admit to it persons of insufficient property we must 
augment the salaries so that functionaries may live respect- 
ably; you cannot otherwise employ persons who have not ten, 
fifteen, or twenty thousand franes a year of their own. 

In the regulation which I drew up for the examinations, 
in order that all those who deserve it might be admitted into 
the diplomatic career, I did not fix as a condition any amount 
of revenue, for such would indeed have appeared to me an 
illiberal and odious condition; but if the salaries be brought 
too low—if in fact one could enter the diplomatic career 
without private property—it would be necessary to make this 
one of the conditions for admissibility, and thus probably, or 
rather certainly, exclude from the public service all persons 
who, possessing all the requisite talent for doing good service 
to the State, happened not to possess the requisite private for- 
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tune. Be this as it may, the government has endeavored to 
make all possible retrenchments; some places were suppressed, 
others were occasionally not filled up; but what may be done 
at one time may not be always practicable at another, nor can 
a place be left vacant for a year because no inconvenience 
arose from its not being filled up for six months; the House 
knows enough of affairs to be aware that ministers cannot 
always carry out all the retrenchments which they wish. 

I will add moreover that if the reputation of anybody, 
diplomatic or otherwise, be advanced bysound and really neces- 
sary retrenchments, it is injured in proportion by unreason- 
able and uncalled-for parsimony. At the present day the 
first requisite for a parliament, as for every other authority, 
is to be respected; for this end it is necessary that it show 
itself deserving respect by its wisdom, justice, and prudence. 

The authority of governments, of assemblies, of all bodies, 
can no longer be maintained by force. It can only be main- 
tained by their own boaring, by creating for themselves 
a reputation not only for honesty but for prudence and 
wisdom. 

The events which pass around us inform us no less than. the 
history of the past how assemblies and moral institutions de- 
cline whenever they have neglected their own good name 
and made no effort to establish themselves on the real basis of 
assemblies, publie opinion. I certainly shall not be one of 
those who maintain that public opinion is infallible, but I 
do think that there is no government, no authority, no assem- 
bly which will not find the necessity of striking root in public ; 
approbation. | 

Tt oceurs to me that this may be the proper place for say- | 
ing a few words respecting official salaries. My remarks will 
be very general; I do not purpose to descend to particulars, 
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but rather to establish maxims and principles, to submit my 
sentiments unreservedly ‘to the judgment of the House. I 
think that some salaries may be too high. 

We have seen them gradually lowered throughout all 
Europe, but I believe I may adopt as the basis of my remarks 
that there is no country in which all the departments, whether 
eivil, military, judicial, or instructive, are remunerated on 
80 low'a scale as ‘in Piedmont. 

Great retrenchment has been effected in other countries; 
we have seen it in France in our own day; but this retrench- 
ment has been made in large salaries. I doubt if the same 
thing would be practicable in Piedmont. ‘It must also be | 
adopted as an element in this question, ‘that official persons 
enjoy posts, legally acquired, upon which they have made 
their calculations, and not only they, but their families and 
other persons; and these places must not be touched without 
great thought and consideration. 

Iwill suppose for the moment that such places constitute an 
injustice; I will even suppose that these persons enjoy un- 
justly the public money; but I beg to observe also that there 
are two ways of repairing an injustice, a just and an unjust 
way. I will explain my meaning by an example. 

Is there any injustice in the world more flagrant than that 
of civil slavery? JT ask if there be any excuse for man seizing 
his fellow man, making him toil for him, selling him, doing 
with him as he will. It appears to me that it is not possible 
to conceive'a greater injustice in the world than this. 

I see however that with respect to the English colonies, . 
when the abolition of slavery was discussed the English goy- 
ernment did not say that which at the time I thought it.ought 
to have said. TI reasoned thus: This is an injustice; if this 
man be the slave of another, free him, and carry your thoughts 
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no further. The English government on the contrary said? 
These men who had slaves acquired them. under laws which 
gave them a right so to do; certain interests are annexed to 
this their right of property; if the proprietors be deprived of 
these interests they will not be the only sufferers; their chil- 
dren and many other innocent persons will also suffer. 

The English government did this; it repaired the injustice, 
but.it granted compensation to the owners. It certainly is 
an unjust thing to give compensation to a man in order that 
he may no longer hold his fellow man in slavery; but the 
English government did so. And if the English government 
be powerful, it.is because it enjoys with all nations a high . 
reputation for prudence, for. wisdom, for justice, and knows 
well how to. maintain. it. ; 

Now the conclusion I arrive at is this, that I think a re- 
duction may be made in new posts, but that what is. proposed 
with respect to ancient offices is unjust. I will take the lib- 
erty to submit to the Chamber my ideas respecting ancient 
offices. I am of opinion that all interests should be re- 
spected, for, as I have just had the honor to observe, we may 
sometimes be guilty of an.injustice even. while correcting that 
which is unjust; and on the other hand it appears to me that 
we cannot by any means say that the legally acquired places 
of official personages constitute an injustice. 

I will now say a.few words respecting consulships. The 
changes which have taken. place in the maritime and. com- 
mercial laws of nations the most devoted to commerce will 
open new channels for the development of commercial enter- 
prise. The English colonies alone have contributed one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of consumers to the commerce of the 
world. 

It therefore became the duty of the government to negoti- 
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ato treaties in order that this country might derive advantage 
from the great advance of commercial freedom—a freedom 


,Which yields to none in beauty—which restores the great 
{ 


maxim, payment according to the real and not the artificial 
price of a production: the natural consequence of whieh is that 


the goods of life are shared by all and not monopolized by 


afew. With this object in view the government has estab- 
lished some new consulships at Stettin, on the mouth of the 


Oder, at Dantzic, at San Salvador, at Madras, at Guayaquil, 
at California, ete. 

The government has made some retrenchment by an alter 
ation of the system for the consulships of Rome, Lyons, 
Naples, Geneva, and Lisbon; it has effected a saving in those 
of Algiers, Tripoli, Valparaiso, and Belgrade. TI must how- 
ever tell the House that this great commercial change which 
is operating throughout the world renders it the interest of 
this country, and consequently the duty of the government, 
to increase rather than to diminish the consulships. It has 
always been one of the first objects with States really com- 
mercial to have numerous and able consuls, 

The free city of Hamburg, which cannot be compared for 
extent with our own State, possesses a system of consulships 
equal to that of the greatest powers. This is a necessity, in- 
volved in the new development of commerce, to which the 
government will pay attention, and we look with confidence 
for the approbation and, if needed, the support of the House. 
One word more before concluding these short remarks, 
There have been, and it may be there are still, those who 
accuse the government of having done little or nothing, 

Our reply is that we have done all that lay within the 
scope of our power and our ability for the good of the coun- 
try. Before sitting down I may be allowed to quote the an- 
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swer of one who met a friend a few days after the reign of ter- 
ror under Robespierre had come to an end. All know that at 
that period many had concealed themselves; when that sys- 
tem terminated two persons met and one asked the other, 
“What have you done during this time?” The other replied, 
“T have lived, and that is something.” And in like manner 
we may say, “ We have lived, and if it so please God we will 
continue to live, and we will live free, independent, re 
spected.” 


IVERSON 


LFRED IVERSON, an American politician, was born in Burke County, 
Georgia, December 3, 1798, and was educated at Princeton College. He 
studied law and subsequently practised his profession at Columbus. in 
his native State. He sat several times in the Georgia legislature and 
was one of the presidential electors in 1844, In 1847 he went to Congress 
as a Democratic representative, and in 1855 passed from the House into 
the Senate, where for a number of years he was chairman of the com- 
mittee on claims, Iverson was a leader of the secession movement, de- 
claring in Congress on one occasion that the South never would accept 
any concession made to it that did not fully recognize, not only the exist- 
ence of slavery in its present form, but also the right of the Southern 
people to emigrate to the common Territories with their slave property, 
and their right to Congressional protection while the Territorial exist- 
ence lasted. With his colleague, Toombs, he withdrew from Congress 
after the passage of the secession ordinance by Georgia in January, 1861. 
After the opening of the Civil War Iverson entered the Confederate 
army at the head of a regiment raised by him, and in 1862 was com- 
missioned brigadier-general. His death occurred at Macon, Georgia, 
March 4, 1873. 


SPEECH ON SECESSION 


DELIVERED IN THE WNITED STATES SENATE, DECEMBER 5, 1860 


DO not rise, Mr. President, for the purpose of entering at 
any length into this discussion or to defend the Presi- 
dent’s message, which has been attacked by the senator 

from New Hampshire. I am not the mouthpiece of the 
President. While I do not agree with some portions of the 
message, and some of the positions that have been taken by 
the President, I do not perceive all the inconsistencies in 
that document which the senator from New Hampshire has 
thought proper to present. 

It is true that the President denies the constitutional right 
of a State to secede from the Union; while, at the same time, 


he also states that this federal government has no constitu- 
(5436) 
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tional right to enforce or to eoerce a State back into the 
Union which may take upon itself the responsibility of seces- 
sion. Ido not see any inconsistency in that. The President 
may be right when he asserts the fact that no State has a con- 
stitutional right to secede from the Union. I do not myself 
place the right of a State to secede from the Union upon con- 
stitutional grounds. I admit that the constitution has not 
granted that power to a State. It is exceedingly doubtful 
even whether the right has been reserved. Certainly it has 
not been reserved in express terms. I therefore do not place 
the expected action of any of the southern States, in the 
present contingency, upon the constitutional right of seces- 
sion; and I am not prepared to dispute, therefore; the position 
which the President has taken upon that point. 

I rather agree with the President that the secession of a 
State is an act of revolution taken through that particular 
means or by that particular measure. It withdraws from 
the federal compact, disclaims any further allegiance to it, 
and sets itself up as a separate government, an independent 
State. The State does it at its peril, of course, because it may 
or may not be the cause of war by the remaining States com- 
posing the federal government. If they think proper to con- 
sider it such an act of disobedience, or if they consider that 
the policy of the federal government be such that it cannot 
submit to this dismemberment, why then they may or may 
not make war if they choose upon the seceding State. It will 
be a question of course for the federal government or the 
remaining States to decide for themselves, whether they will 
permit a State to go out of the Union, and remain as & sepa- 
rate and independent State, or whether they will attempt to 
force her back at the point of the bayonet. That is a ques- 
tion, I presume, of policy and expediency, which will be con- 
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sidered by the remaining States composing the federal govern- 
ment, through their organ, the federal government, henner 
the contingency arises. 

But, sir, while a State has no power under the constitution 
Wee eirel upon it to secede from the federal government or 
from the Union, each State has the right of revolution, which 
all admit. Whenever the burdens of the government under 
which it acts become so onerous that it cannot bear them, or 
if anticipated evil shall be so great that the State believes it 
would be better off—even risking the perils of secession—out 
of the Union than in it, then that State, in my opinion, like 
all people upon earth has the right to exercise the great funda- 
mental principle of self-preservation and go out of the Union 
~—though, of course, at its own peril—and bear the risk of 
the consequences. And while no State may have the consti- 
tutional right to secede from the Union, the President may 
not be wrong when he says the federal government has no 
power under the constitution to compel the State to come 
back into the Union. It may be a casus omissus in the con- 
stitution; but I should like to know where the power exists 
in the constitution of the United States to authorize the fed- 
eral government to coerce a sovereign State. It does not 
exist in terms, at any rate, in the constitution. I do not think 
there is any inconsistency therefore between the two posi- 
tions of the President in the message upon these particular 
points. 

The only fault I have to find with the message of the 
President is the inconsistency of another portion. He de- 
clares that, as the States have no power to secede, the federal 
government is in fact a consolidated government; that it is 
not a voluntary association of States. I deny it. It was a 
Voluntary association of States. No State was ever forced 
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to come into the federal Union. Every State came voluntarily 
into it. It was an association, a voluntary association of 
States; and the President’s position that it is not a voluntary 
association is, in my opinion, altogether wrong. 

But whether that be so or not, the President declares and 
assumes that this government is a consolidated government 
to this extent: that all the laws of the federal government are 
to operate directly upon each individual of the States, if not 
upon the States themselves, and must be enforced; and yet 
at the same time he says that the State which secedes is not 
to be coerced. He says that the laws of the United States 
must be enforced against every individual of a State. | 

Of course, the State is composed of individuals within its 
limits, and if you enforce the laws and obligations of the 
federal government against each and every individual of the 
State you enforce them against a State. While, therefore, 
he says that a State is not to be coerced, he declares, in the 
same breath, his determination to enforce the laws of the 
Union, and therefore to coerce the State if a State goes out. 
There is the inconsistency, according to my idea, which I do 
not see how the President or anybody else can reconcile. 
That the federal government is to enforce its laws over the 
seceding State, and yet not coerce her into obedience, is to me 
incomprehensible. 

But I did not rise, Mr. President, to discuss these questions 
in relation to the message; I rose in behalf of the State that I 
represent, as well as other southern States that are engaged 
in this movement, to accept the issue which the senator from 
New Hampshire has seen fit to tender—that is, of war. Sir, 
the southern States now moving in this matter are not doing 
it without due consideration. We have looked over the 
whole field. We believe that the only security for the insti- 
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tution to which we attach so much importance is secession 
and a southern confederacy. We are satisfied, notwithstand- 
ing the disclaimers upon the part of the Black Republicans to 
the contrary, that they intend to use the federal power when 
they get possession of it to put down and extinguish the 
institution of slavery in the southern States. I do not intend 
to enter upon the discussion of that point. That, however, 
is my opinion. It is the opinion of a large majority of those 
with whom I associate at home and I believe of the Southern 
people. Believing that this is the intention and object, the 
ultimate aimy and design, of the Republican party, the Abo- 
litionists of the North, we do not intend to stay in this Union 
until we shall become so weak that we shall not. be able to 
resist when the time comes for resistance. Our true policy 
is the one which we have made up our minds to follow. Our 
true policy is to go out of this Union now, while we have 
strength to resist any attempt on the part of the federal gov- 
ernment to coerce us. 

T can tell the senator from New Hampshire, as well as all 
of his friends, when they talk about South Carolina going 
out, that she is not the only State that is going out. Her 
destiny is beyond doubt fixed. She is determined, in the 
graphic language of her distinguished senator, not here to- 
day [Mr. Hammond], to go out high, dry, and forever; and 
there are other States that intend to follow her example. So 
far as my own State is concerned, she is the last one in the 
series of those who have ordered conventions to act upon the 
subject; but although she is the last one of the five States 
whose decision will be made I have the confidence to assert 
here upon this floor that she will not be behind her sisters in 
the boldness, decision, and firmness of her action. 

I am satisfied that South Carolina will resolve herself into 
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a separate, sovereign, and independent State before the Ides 7 
of January; that Florida and Mississippi, whose conventions 
are soon to meet, will follow the example of South Carolina; 
and that Alabama,—proud daughter of my own State,—actu-. 
ated by a patriotism and pride, will follow this noble example 
which South Carolina will set to her sisters and will go out 
of the Union on the 7th of January. Then the Georgia con- 
vention follows on the 16th of that month; and if these other 
surrounding sisters shall take the step, Georgia will not be 
behind ; and, sir, before the 4th of March—before you inau- 
gurate your President—there will be certainly five States, if 
not eight of them, that will be out of the Union and have 
formed a constitution and frame of government for them- 
selves. 

As the senator from New Hampshire very properly re- 
marked, it is time to look this thing in the face. The time 
is rolling rapidly to the consummation of these great objects; 
and in my opinion there is nothing this side of heaven that 
can prevent their consummation. You talk about conees- 
sions. You talk about repealing the personal liberty bills as 
a concession to the South. Repeal them all to-morrow, sir, 
and it would not stop the progress of this revolution. It ig 
not your personal liberty bills that we dread. Those per- 
sonal liberty bills are obnoxious to us, not on account of their 
practical operation, not because they prevent us from reclaim- 
ing our fugitive slaves, but as an evidence of that deep-seated, 
widespread hostility to our institutions, whieh must sooner 
or later end, in this Union, in their extinction. That is the 
reason we object to your personal liberty bills. It is not be- 
cause that in their practical operation they ever do any harm. 
But, sir, if all the liberty bills were repealed to-day the South 
would no more gain her fugitive slaves than if they were 
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in existence. It is not the personal liberty laws; it is mob 
laws that we fear. It is the existence and action of the public 
| ‘sentiment of the northern States that are opposed to this in- 
‘stitution of slavery and are determined to break it down—to 
use all the power of the federal government as well as every. 
other power in their hands to bring about its ultimate and 
speedy extinction. That is what we apprehend and what 
in part moves us to look for security and protection in seces- 
sion and a southern confederacy. | 

Nor do we suppose that there will be any overt acts upon 
the part of Mr. Lincoln. For one, I do not dread these overt 
acts. I do not propose to wait for them. Why, sir, the 
power of this federal government could be so exercised 
against the institution of slavery in the southern States that,’ 
without an overt act, the institution would not last ten years. 
We know that, sir; and seeing the storm which is approaching, | 
although it may be seemingly in the distance, we are deter | 
mined to seek our own safety and security before it shall 
burst upon us and overwhelm us with its fury when we are 
not in a situation to defend ourselves. 

Now, sir, we intend to go out of this Union. I speak what 
I believe upon this floor, that, before the 4th of March, five 
of the southern States at least will have declared their inde 
pendence; and I am satisfied that three others of the cotton 
States will follow as soon as the action of the people can be 
had. Arkansas, whose legislature is now in session, will in 
all probability call a convention at an early day. Louisiana 
will follow. Her legislature is to meet; and although there 
is a clog in the way of the Lone-Star State of Texas in the 
person of her governor, who will not consent to call her legis- 
jlature together and give the people of that State an oppor- 
itunity to act, yet the public sentiment in that State is go 
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decided in favor of this movement that even the governor 
will be overridden; and if he does not yield to public senti- 
ment some Texan Brutus will arise to rid his country of the 
hoary-headed incubus that stands between the people and 
their sovereign will. 

_We intend, Mr. President, to go out peaceably if we can, 
forcibly if we must; but I do not believe, with the senator 
from New Hampshire, that there is going to be any war. If 
five or eight States go out they will necessarily draw all the 
other southern States after them. That is a consequence 
that nothing can prevent. If five or eight States go out of 
this Union I should like to see the man that would propose 
a declaration of war against them, or attempt to force them 
into obedience to the federal government at the point of tha 
bayonet or the sword. 

Sir, there has been a good deal of vaporing on this subject. 
A great many threats have been thrown out. I have heard 
them on this floor, and upon the floor of the other House of 
Congress; but I have also perceived this: they come from those 
who would be the very last men to attempt to put their threats 
into execution. Men talk sometimes about their eighteen 
million who are to whip us; and yet we have heard of cases 
in which just such men had suffered themselves to be switched 
in the face and trembled like sheep-stealing dogs, expecting 
to be shot every minute. These threats generally come from 
men who would be the last to execute them. Some of these 
northern editors talk about whipping the Southern States like 
spaniels. Brave words; but I venture to assert none of those 
men would ever volunteer to command an army to be sent 
down south to coerce us into obedience to federal power. 

But, sir, there is to be no war. The northern States are 
controlled by sagacious men like the distinguished senator 
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from New York [Mr. Seward]. Where public opinion and 


action are thus controlled by men of common sense, who 
know ‘well that they cannot succeed in a war against the 
southern States, no such attempt of coercion will be made. 
If one State alone was to go out, unsustained by her sur- 
rounding sister States, possibly war might ensue, and there 
might be an attempt made to coerce her, and that would give 
rise to civil war; but, sir, ‘South Carolina is not to go out 


‘alone. In my opinion she will be sustamed by all her south- 


ern sisters. They may not all go out immediately; ‘but they 
will in the end join South Carolina in this important move- 
ment; and we shall, in the next twelve months, have a ‘con- 
federacy of the southern States, and a government imaugu- 
rated, and in successful operation, which in my opinion will 
be a government of the greatest prosperity and power that the 
world has ever seen. There will be no war im my opinion. 
Such an effort would be fruitless and men of sense know it. 

There are but two instances in modern history m which 
a nation has been overcome by a foreign power. Hungary, 


with only eight million, was conquered by Austria, but it re- 


t 
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quired the aid of the colossal power of Russia. Even then 
she would not have been conquered but for the treachery of 
one of her own-sons. Mexico was conquered ‘by the United 
States; but Mexico is a feeble nation, and her councils were 
distracted and her energies weakened by divisions among ‘her 
people. 

But, sir, the fifteen slave States, or even the five of them 


now moving, banded together in one government and united 


as they are soon to be, would defy the world un arms, much 
less the northern States of this confederacy. Fighting on 
our own soil, in defence of our own sacred rights and honor, 
we could not be conquered even by the combined forces of 
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all the other States; and sagacious, sensible men. in the:north< 
ern. States would understand that.too-well to make the effort. 
Besides,. what would. they. gain if they conquered us? 


Would. it. be a. union. worth preserving: which is: maintained | 


by force? No, sir. Like the: President of the United States, 


no sensible man, no patriot, no one who is guided by proper | 


counsels, will ever. urge the policy of. making war to bring © 


back the. seceding: States: at. the- point. of: the bayonet into the 
Union. Ido not. apprehend. any war: But if the northern 
States. or the federal government controlled by the counsels 
of the northern States shall attempt to. coerce us, then war 
will: come; and. like the. senator from New Hampshire, if he 
wants. war, Lsay here-to-day. we-are ready forit. . We intend 
to prepare for war.. We do not believe:that war will ensue, 
but. we. are determined to prepare for it. As wise’ man: will 
always. prepare for any danger or contingency that may arise; 
and. we. are preparing for it. We will be prepared: when the 
time comes. We: will fight for our liberties, our rights, and 
our honor; and.we are not a feeble race of Mexicans, either. 
Ido not believe we shall have any treachery as: Hungary had 
in her. war with Austria.and; Russia. I believe we-shall have 
a united. people. United, as we shall: be, im interest and in 
all that. we hold dear, we do not. dread war; except: so far as 
the terrible consequences: which always: follow: armed. colli- 
sions. We know how much distress:it brings: 

But, sir, I apprehend. that when. we go out: and form our 
confederacy—as. I think: and. hope we shall do: very shortly— 
the northern. States. or the federal government: will see its 
true policy. to. be. to let. us- go, in: peace and make: treaties: of 
commerce and amity with us, from which they will derive 
more advantages. than. from: any. attempt to coerce us. They 


cannot succeed in. coercing us. Jf they allow us to form our. 
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government without difficulty we shall be very willing to look 
upon them as a favored nation and give them all the advan- 
| tages of commercial and amicable treaties. I have no doubt 
' that both of us—certainly the southern States—would live 
_ better, more happily, more prosperously, and with greater 
_ friendship than we live now in this Union. 

Sir, disguise the fact as you will, there is an enmity between 
the Northern and Southern people that is deep and enduring, 
and you never can eradicate it—never! Look at the spectacle 
exhibited on this floor. How is it? There are the Republi- 
ean Northern senators upon that side. Here are the Southern 
senators on this side. How much social intercourse is there 
between us? You sit upon your side, silent and gloomy; we 
sit upon ours with knit brows and portentous scowls. Yes- 
terday I observed that there was not a solitary man on that 
side of the chamber came over here even to extend the civili- 
ties and courtesies of life; nor did any of us go over there. 
Here are two hostile bodies on this floor; and it is but a type 
of the feeling that exists between the two sections. We are 
enemies as much as if we were hostile States. I believe that 
the Northern people hate the South worse than ever the Eng- 
lish people hated France; and I can tell my brethren over 
there that there is no love lost upon the part of the South. 

In this state of feeling, divided as we are by interest, by a 
geographical feeling, by everything that makes two people 
separate and distinct, I ask why we should remain in the 
same Union together? We have not lived in peace; we are 
not now living in peace. It is not expected or hoped that we 
shall ever live in peace. My doctrine is that whenever even 
man and wife find that they must quarrel and cannot live in 
peace they ought to separate; and these two sections—the 
North and South—manifesting, as they have done and do 
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now and probably will ever manifest, feelings of hostility, 
separated as they are in interests and objects, my own opinion | 
is they can never live in peace; and the sooner they separate. 
the better. 

Sir, these sentiments I have thrown out crudely I confess, 
and upon the spur of the occasion. I should not have opened 
my mouth but that the senator from New Hampshire seemed 
to show a spirit of bravado, as if he intended to alarm and 
scare the southern States into a retreat from their movements. 
He says that war is to come and you had better take care, 
therefore. That is the purport of his language; of course 
those are not his words; but I understand him very well and 
everybody else, I apprehend, understands him that war is 
threatened and therefore the South had better look out. Su, 
T do not believe that there will be any war; but if war is to 
come, let it come. We will meet the senator from New 
Hampshire and all the myrmidons of abolitionism and black 
republicanism everywhere, upon our own soil; and in the lan- 
guage of a distinguished member from Ohio in relation to the 
Mexican war, we will “welcome you with bloody hands to 
hospitable graves.” 
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BOOKS AND CIVILIZATION IN AMERICA 


FROM A SPEECH ON THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE DELIVERED IN THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE 


T IS easy to waste this money; it is easy to squander 
it in jobs, salaries, quackeries; it is easy, even under 
the forms of utility, to disperse and dissipate it in little 

rills and drops, imperceptible to all human sense, carrying 
it off by an insensible and ineffectual evaporation. But, sir, 
I take it that we all earnestly desire—I am sure the Senator 
from Ohio does desire—so to dispense it as to make it tell. 
I am sure we all desire to see it, instead of being carried 
off invisibly and wastefully, embody itself as an exponent 
of civilization, permanent, palpable, conspicuous, useful. 
And to this end it has seemed to me, upon the most 
nature reflection, that we cannot do a safer, surer, more 
unexceptional thing with the income, or with a portion of 
the income, perhaps twenty thousand dollars a year for a 
few years, than to expend it in accumulating a grand and 
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noble public library—one which for variety, extent, and 
wealth shall be, and be confessed to be, equal to any now 
in the world. 

I say for a few years. Twenty thousand dollars a year, 
for twenty-five years, are five hundred thousand dollars; 
and five hundred thousand dollars discreetly expended, not 
by a bibliomaniac, but by a man of sense and reading thor- 
oughly instructed in bibliography, would go far, very far, 
toward the purchase of nearly as good a library as Europe 
can boast. I mean a library of printed books, as distinct 
from manuscripts. Of course, such a sum would not pur- 
chase the number of books which some old libraries are re- 
ported to contain. It would not buy the 700,000 of the 
Royal Library at Paris, the largest in the world; nor the 
500;000 or 600,000 of that of Munich, the largest in Ger- 
many; nor the 800,000 or 400,000 or 500,000 of those of 
Vienna and St. Petersburg, and the Vatican at Rome, and 
Copenhagen, and the Bodleian at Oxford. But mere num- 
bers of volumes afford a very imperfect criterion of value. 
Those old libraries have been so long im collecting; acci- 
dent and donation, which could not be rejected, have con- 
tributed so much to them; a general and indiscriminate 
system of accumulation gathers up, necessarily, so much 
trash; there are so many duplicates and quadruplicates, and 
so many books and editions, which become superseded, that 
mere bulk and mere original cost must not terrify us. .Pon- 
derantur, non numerantur. Accordingly the Library of the 
University of Géttingen, consisting perhaps of two hundred 
and fifty thousand or three hundred thousand volumes, but 
well chosen, selected, for the most part, within a century, 
and to a considerable extent by a single great scholar, 
Heyne, is perhaps to-day as valuable a collection of printed 
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books as any in the world. Toward the accumulation of 
such a library, the expenditure of two-thirds of this income 
for a quarter of a century would make, let me say, a mag- 
nificent advance. And such a step taken, we should never 
have the work unfinished; yet when it should be finished, 
and your library should rival anything which civilization 
has ever had to show, there would still be the whole prin- 
cipal of your fund unexpended, yielding its income forever, 
for new and varying applications for increasing and diffus- 
ing knowledge in the world. 

I hesitate, from an apprehension of being accused of 
entering too far into a kind of dissertation unsuited to this 
assembly of men of business, to suggest and press one-half 
the considerations which satisfy my mind of the propriety 
of this mode of expenditure. Nobody can doubt, I think, 
that it comes within the terms and spirit of the trust. That 
directs us to ‘‘increase and diffuse knowledge among men.”’ 
And do not the judgments of all the wise; does not the 
experience of all enlightened States; does not the whole 
history of civilization, concur to declare that a various and 
ample library is one of the surest, most constant, most per- 
manent, and most economical instrumentalities to increase 
and diffuse knowledge? There it would be—durable as 
liberty, durable as the Union; a vast storehouse, a vast 
treasury of all the facts which make up the history of man 
and of nature, so far as that history has been written; of 
all the truths which the inquiries and experiences of all the 
races and ages have found out; of all the opinions that have 
been promulgated; of all the emotions, images, sentiments, 
examples from all the richest and most instructive litera- 
tures; the whole past speaking to the present and the fu- 
ture; a silent, yet wise and eloquent teacher; dead, yet 
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speaking—not dead! for Milton has told us that a ‘‘good 
book is not absolutely a dead thing—the precious lifeblood 
rather of a master spirit; a seasoned life of man embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.’’ Is not 
that an admirable instrumentality to increase and diffuse 
knowledge among men? It would place within the reach of 
our mind, of our thinkers, and investigators, and scholars, 
all, or the chief intellectual and literary materials, and food 
and instruments, now within the reach of the cultivated for- 
eign mind, and the effect would be to increase the amount 
of individual acquisition, and multiply the number of the 
learned. It would raise the standard of our scholarship, 
improve our style of investigation, and communicate an 
impulse to our educated and to the general mind. There 
is no library now in this country, I suppose, containing 
over fifty thousand volumes. Many there are containing 
less. But, from the nature of the case, all have the same 
works; so that I do not know, that of all the printed books 
in the world we have in this country more than fifty thou- 
sand different works. The consequence has been felt and 
lamented by all our authors and all our scholars. It has 
been often said that Gibbon’s ‘‘History’’ could not have 
been written here for want of books. I suppose that Hal- 
lam’s ‘‘Middle Ages,’’ and his ‘‘Introduction to the Liter- 
ature of Hurope,’’ could not. Irving’s ‘‘Columbus’’ was 
written in Spain; Wheaton’s ‘‘Northmen’’ prepared to be 
written in Copenhagen. See how this inadequate supply 
operates. An American mind kindles with a subject; it 
enters on an investigation with a spirit and with an ability 
worthy of the most splendid achievement; goes a little way, 
finds that a dozen books—one book, perhaps—are indispen- 
sable, which cannot be found this side of Gottingen or Ox- 
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ford; it tires of the pursuit, or abandons it altogether, or 
substitutes some shallow conjecture for a deep and accurate 
research. And there is the end! 

Now there are very many among us, and every day we 
shall have more, who would feelingly adopt this language. 
Place within their reach the helps that guide the genius 
and labors of Germany and England and let the genius and 
labors of Germany and England look to themselves! Our 
learned men would grow more learned and more able; our 
studies deeper and wider; our mind itself exercised and 
sharpened; the whole culture of the community raised and 
enriched. This is, indeed, to increase and diffuse knowl- 
edge among men. 

If the terms of the trust, then, authorize this expendi- 
ture, why not make it? Not among the principal, nor yet 
the least of reasons for doing so, is, that all the while you 
are laying out your money, and when you have laid it out, 
you have the money’s worth, the value received, the prop- 
erty purchased, on hand, to show for itself and to speak 
for itself. Suppose the professors provided for in the bill 
should gather a little circle of pupils, each of whom should 
carry off with him some small quotient of navigation or hor- 
ticulture, or rural economy, and the fund should thus glide 
away and evaporate in such insensible, inappreciable appro- 
priations, how little there would be to testify of it! Whereas 
here, all the while, are the books; here is the value; here is 
the visible property; here is the oil, and here is the light. 
There is something to point to, if you should be asked to 
account for it unexpectedly; and something to point to, if 
a traveller should taunt you with the collections which he 
has seen abroad, and which gild and recommend the abgo- 
lutisms of Vienna or St. Petersburg. 
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Another reason, not of the strongest, to be sure, for this 
mode of expenditure, is that it creates so few jobs and sine- 
cures, so little salaried laziness. ‘There is no room for 
abuses in it. All that you need is a plain, spacious, fire- 
proof building, a librarian and assistants, an agent to buy 
your books, and a fire to sit by. For all the rest, he who 
wants to read goes and ministers to himself. It is an appli- 
cation of money that almost excludes the chances of abuses 
altogether. 

But the decisive argument is, after all, that it is an ap- 
plication the most exactly adapted to the actual literary and 
scientific wants of the States and the country. I have said 
that another college is not needed here, because there are 
enough now, and another might do as much harm as good. 
But that which is wanted for every college, for the whole 
country, for every studious person, is a well-chosen library, 
somewhere among us, of three or four hundred thousand 
books. Where is such a one to be collected? How is it 
to be done? Who is to do it? Of the hundred and fifty 
colleges, more or less, distributed over the country, one has 
a library of perhaps fifty thousand volumes; others have 
good ones, though less; others smaller and smaller, down 
to scarcely anything. With one voice they unite, teacher 
and pupil, with every scholar and thinker, in proclaiming 
the want of more. But where are they to come from? No 

tate is likely to lay a tax to create a college library, or a 
city library. No deathbed gift of the rich can be expected 
to do it. How, then, is this one grand want of learning to 
be relieved? It can be done by you and by youonly. By 
a providential occurrence, it is not only placed within your 
constitutional power, but it has become your duty; you 
have pledged your faith; you have engaged to the dead 
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and living that, without the charge of one dollar on the 
people, you will meet the universal and urgent demand by 
the precise and adequate supply. By such a library as you 
can collect here, something wil! be done, much will be done, 
to help every college, every school, every studious man, 
every writer and thinker in the country to just what is 
wanted most. Inquirers after truth may come here and 
search for it. It will do them no harm at all to pass a 
few studious weeks among these scenes. Having pushed 
their investigations as far as they may at home, and as- 
certained just what, and how much more, of helps they re- 
quire, let them come hither and find it. Let them replenish 
themselves, and then go back and make distribution among 
the people! Let it be so that— 


‘Hither as to their fountains other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns, draw light,” 


I have no objection at all—1 should rejoice rather—to 
see the literary representatives of an instructed people come 
hither, not merely for the larger legislation and jurispru- 
dence, but for the rarer and higher knowledge. 1am quite 
willing, not only that our ‘‘Amphictyonie Council’ should 
sit here, but that it should find itself among some such 
scenes and influences as surrounded that old renowned as- 
sembly; the fountain of purer waters than those of Castalia; 
the temple and the oracle of our Apollo! It will do good 
to have your educated men come to Washington for what 
has heretofore cost voyages to Germany. They will be of 
all parts of the country. They will become acquainted with 
each other. hey will contract friendships and mutual 
regards. They will go away not only better scholars, but 
better Unionists. Some one has said that a great library 
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molds all minds into one Republic. It might, in a sense 
of which he little dreamed, help to keep ours together. 

I have intimated, Mr. President, a doubt whether a 
college or university of any description, even the highest, 
should be at present established here. But let it be con- 
sidered by the enlightened friends of that object, if such 
there are, that even if your single purpose were to create 
such a university, you could possibly begin in no way so 
judiciously as by collecting a great library. Useful in the 
other modes which I have indicated, to a university it is 
everything. It is as needful as the soul to the body. 
While you are doubting, then, what to do, what you will 
have, you can do nothing so properly as to begin to be ac- 
cumulating the books which you will require on whatever 
permanent plan of application you at last determine. 

I do not expect to hear it said in this assembly that this 
expenditure for a library will benefit a few only, not the 
mass; that it is exclusive, and of the nature of monopoly. 
It is to be remembered that this fund is a gift; that we take 
it just as it is given; and that by its terms it must be dis- 
bursed here. Any possible administration of it, therefore, 
is exposed to the cavil that all cannot directly, and literally, 
and equally partake of it. How many and of what classes 
of youth from Louisiana, or Illinois, or New England, for 
example, can attend the lectures of your professor of astron- 
omy? But I say it is a positive and important argument 
for the mode of application which f urge, that if is so 
diffusive. Think of the large absolute numbers of those 
who, in the succession of years will come and partake 
directly of these stores of truth and knowledge! Think of 
the numbers without number who, through them, who by 
them indirectly, will partake of the same stores! Studious— 
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men will come to learn to speak and write to and for the 
growing millions of a generally educated community. They 
will learn that they may communicate. They cannot hoard 
if they would, and they would not if they could. They 
take in trust to distribute; and every motive of ambition, 
of interest, of duty, will compel them to distribute. They 
buy in gross, to sell by retail. The lights which they 
kindle here will not be set undera bushel, but will burn 
on a thousand hills. No, sir; a rich and public library is 
no anti-republican monopoly. Who was the old Egyptian 
king who inscribed on his library the words, ‘‘The dispen- 
sary of the soul’? You might quite as well inscribe on it, 
“Armory and light and fountain of liberty !”’ 

It may possibly be inquired what account I make of the 
library of Congress. TI answer, that I think it already quite 
good and improving, but that its existence constitutes no 
sort of argument against the formation of such a one as 1 
recommend. In the theory of it, that library is merely 
to furnish Congress and the government with the means 
of doing their official business. In its theory it must be, 
in some sort, a professional library, and the expenditure 
we now make—five thousand dollars in a year, or, as last 
year, two thousand and five hundred—can never carry it up 
to the rank and enable it to fulfil the functions of a truly 
great and general public library of science, literature, and 


‘art. The value of books which could be added under 


the appropriations of the last year cannot greatly exceed 
twenty-one hundred dollars. Doubtless, however, in the 
course of forming the two, it would be expedient and ineyi- 
table to procure to a great extent different books for each. 

I do not think, Mr. President, that I am more inclined 
than another to covet enviously anything which the older 
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civilization of Hurope possesses which we do not. I do not . 
suppose that I desire, any more than you, or than any of : 
you, to introduce here those vast inequalities of fortune, | 
that elaborate luxury, that fantastic and extreme refine- 

ment. But I acknowledge a pang of envy and grief that 

there should be one drop or one morsel more of the bread 

of intellectual life tasted by the Huropean than by the 

American mind. Why should not the soul of this country 

eat as good food and as much of it as the soul of Europe? 

Why should a German or an Englishman sit down to a re- 

past of five hundred thousand books, and an American 

scholar who loves truth as well as he be put on something 

less than half allowance? Can we not trust ourselves with 

so much of so good a thing? Will our digestion be im- 

paired by it? Are we afraid that the stimulated and fervid 

faculties of this young nation will be oppressed and over- 

laid? Because we have liberty which other nations have 

not, shall we reject the knowledge which they have, and 

which we have not? Or will you not rather say, that, be- 

cause we are free, therefore will we add to our freedom that 
deep learning and that diffused culture which are its grace 

and its defence? 
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THE NECESSITY OF COMPROMISES IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS! 


OU see, sir, the nature and the effect of the proposed 
amendment. If it is adopted, instead of arming the 
corporation with the power of setting up branches 

all over the States, each possessing and exercising all the 
functions of a perfect bank, you empower it to do so only 
with the assent of the States. In the meantime, however, 
independently of, and prior to, any such assent, and even 
against their expressed dissent, if dissent they should hap- 
pen to express, you empower it, by means of agencies dis- 
tributed throughout the country, to perform everywhere 
all the business which a bank can perform, except to dis- 
count. That business, the loaning of money on local paper, 
itself in great measure a local and domestic one, and of 
inferior policy, it may not perform but with the consent 
of the States, within whose limits, for the benefit of whose 
inhabitants, and side by side with whose local banks, it is 
to be carried on. This is the whole of the amendment. 
The bill of the committee authorizes the bank to engross 
the local discount business of the States without their con- 
sent; the bill as amended authorizes it to do all things else 
which a bank can do: to deal in exchange; to issue a cur- 
rency of its own notes; and to do all things else without 
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1 On Friday, July 2, 1841, the Senate having under consideration the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Rives of Virginia to the Fiscal Bank Bill, Mr. Choate 
spoke on the necessity for compromises illustrating the governing theory of 
the first half century of national politics. The argument on the bill itself is 
here omitted. 
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their consent; but this one single power it permits to be 
exerted only on their application. It simply restores in 
this important feature the project furnished on our call 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and which comes to us 
as an administration measure. 

Now, sir, I do not vote for it from any doubt on the 
constitutional power of Congress to establish branches all 
over the States, possessing the discounting function, di- 
rectly and adversely against their united dissent. I differ 
in this particular wholly with the Senator who moves the 
amendment. I have no more doubt of your power to make 
such a bank and such branches anywhere than of your 
power to build a post-office or a custom-house anywhere. 
This question, for me, is settled, and settled rightly. I have 
the honor and happiness to concur on it with all, or almost 
all, our greatest names: with our national judicial tribunal 
and with both the two great original political parties; with 
Washington, Hamilton, Marshall, Story, Madison, Monroe, 
Crawford, and with the entire Republican administration 
and organization of 1816 and 1817. 

But it does not follow, because we possess this or any 
other power, that it is wise or, needful, in a given case, to 
attempt to exert it. We may find ourselves so situated that 
we cannot do it if we would, for want of the concurrence 
of other judgments; and therefore a struggle might be as 
unavailing as it would be mischievous and unseemly. We 
may find ourselves so situated that we ought not to do it if 
we could. All things which are lawful are not convenient, 
are not practicable, are not wise, are not safe, are not kind. 
A sound and healing discretion, therefore, the moral coer- 
cion of irresistible circumstances, may fitly temper, and 
even wholly restrain, the exexcise of the clearest power 
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ever belonging to human government. Is not this your 
actual situation? ... 

Now I think the people ought not to be made to wait 
for the relief they have a right to demand. They ought 
not to be made to suffer while we argue one another out 
of the recorded and inveterate opinions of our whole lives. 
I say, therefore, for myself, that, anxious to afford them 
all the relief which they require, regretting that the state 
of opinion around me puts it out of my power to afford 
that relief in the form I might prefer, I aceommodate myself 
to my position, and make haste to do all that I ean by the 
shortest way that I can. Consider how much better it is to 
relieve them to some substantial extent by this means, at 
once, than not to relieve at all, than not to initiate a system 
or measure of relief at all, and then go home at the end of 
this session of Congress, weak and weary, and spend the 
autumn in trying to persuade them that it was the fault of 
some of our own friends that nothing was done. How poor 
a compensation for wrongs to the people will be the victo- 
ries over our friends! 

T am going now to give another reason for my vote, . 
which you may say is scarcely suitable to the dignity of 
this place, on which I do not mean to dwell for a moment, 
but which the manliness of Senators will excuse my sug- 
gesting; and that is, that the adoption of the amendment 
will not only soonest effect the grand object of public relief, 
but will preserve the harmony and unity of the ascendant 
politieal party. Do not suppose I shall dwell for a moment 
on such a topic. I owe you, I owe especially the wakeful 
and powerful minority by which we are observed here, an 
apology for speaking of it. I address myself to the major- 
ity. You acknowledge the importance of united counsels 
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and action. Subordinately to the larger offices of patriot- | 


ism, or, rather, as the mode of fulfilling those offices, you 
acknowledge your duty to the party of relief and reform. - 
Sir, in the language of the great philosophic orator on— 


whose immortal and universal wisdom the Senator from 
Virginia drew so instructively yesterday, ‘‘in the way which 


men call party, worship we the Constitution of our coun- | 


try."’ Now, without entering in detail on the grounds of 
my opinion, I think we shall hold that party together 


longer; we shall do more good, and hinder more evil; we 


shall effect more relief and more reform; we shall carry 


out more of our great measures; we shall insure a longer 


succession of our great men by adopting than by rejecting 


the amendment. It was due to frankness and to honor to 
say so much. Decorum and custom forbid me to say more. | 


See, however, if the keen and vigilant Opposition on this 
floor, who mark their objects and pursue them with the 
eyes of eagles, do not vote against the amendment in suffi- 
cient numbers to defeat it if we divide on it among our- 
selves. I speak not of motives, and I know nothing of 
actual intentions, but I reason from the obvious nature 
of the case, and I believe that, if they see that nothing 
else will, their party tactics will defeat it. 

For my part, I own that I wish the new administration 
to have the honor and the felicity of carrying successfully 
through this its first measure of relief. I wish it to relieve 
the country, and also to preserve itself. I wish to disap- 
point their prophecies who told us so often, during the late 
canvass, that our materials are discordant, that no common 
principles bind us together, and that our first attempt ata 
measure of government would dissolve and dissipate us. 


Twill not, if I can help it, have a hand in fulfilling such 
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prophecies. But then, if we would hinder their inevitable 
fulfilment, remember that we must administer the power 
we have acquired with the same wise tolerance of the opin- 
ions of the widespread members of our party by which we 
acquired it. If you took up the candidate on one set of 
tests of political orthodoxy, will you try to destroy—will 
you destroy the incumbent by the application of different 
and stricter tests ? 

And, Mr. President, in a larger view of this matter, is it 
not in a high degree desirable to make such a charter that, 
while it secures to the people all that such kind of instru- 
mentality as a bank can secure, we may still, in the mode 
and details of the thing, respect the scruples and spare the 
feelings of those who, just as meritoriously, usefully, and 
conspicuously as yourselves, are members of our political 
association, but who differ with you on the question of 
constitutional power? If I can improve the local cur- 
rency, diffuse a sound and uniform national one, facili- 
tate, cheapen, and systematize the exchanges, secure the 
safekeeping and transmission of the public money, pro- 
mote commerce, and deepen and multiply the springs of 
a healthful credit by a bank, and can at the same time so 
do it as to retain the cordial, constant co-operation, and 
prolong the public usefulness of friends who hold a differ- 
ent theory of the Constitution, is it not just so much clear 
gain? 

I was struck, in listening to the Senator from Virginia 
yesterday, with the thought how idle, how senseless, it is 
to spend time in deploring or being peevish about the 
inveterate constitutional opinions of the community he so 
ably represents. There the opinions are. What will you 
do with them? You cannot change them; you cannot 
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stride over or disregard them. There they are; what will 
you do with them? Compromise the matter. Adjust it, 
if you can, in such sort that they shall neither yield their 
opinions nor you yield yours. Give to the people all the 
practical good which a bank can give, and let the consti- 
tutional question whether Congress can make a bank by 
its own powers or not stand over for argument on the last 
day of the Greek kalends, when the disputants may have 
the world all to themselves to wrangle it out in! Yes, sir, | 
compromise it. Our whole history is but a history of com- 
promises. You have compromised in larger things; do it 
in less; do it in this, You have done it for the sake of 
the Union; do it for the sake of the party which is doing 
it for the sake of the Union. You never made one which 
was received with wider and sincerer joy than this would 
be. Do it, then. Do as your fathers did when they came 
together, delegates from the slave States and delegates from 
the free, representatives of planters, of mechanics, of manu- 
facturers, and the owners of ships, the cool and slow New 
England men, and the mercurial children of the sun, and 
sat down side by side in the presence of Washington, to 
frame this more perfect Union. Administer the Constitu- 
tion in the temper that created it. Do as you have your- 
selves done in more than one great crisis of your affairs, 
when questions of power and of administration have shaken 
these halls and this whole country, and an enlarged and 
commanding spirit, not yet passed away from our counsels, 
assisted you to rule the uproar and to pour-seasonable oil 
on the rising sea. Happy, thrice happy for us all, if the 
Senator from Kentucky would allow himself to-day to win 
another victory of reconciliation! 

- Do not say that this is a mere question of power or no 
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power, and that conciliatory adjustment is inapplicable and 
inadmissible. Do not say that we who believe that the gen- 
eral government may establish a bank with branches im the 
States possessing the local discount function without their 
assent, do, by voting for this amendment, surrender our 
opinions, or strike out a particle of power from the Con- 
stitution. No, sir, we do neither. What we say and de, 
and all we say and do, is exactly this. We assert that 
the full power is in the Constitution. There we leave it, 
unabridged, unimpaired. We declared that, when, in our 
judgment, it is expedient to exert it, we will concur in ex- 
erting it in its whole measure, ourselves uncommitted, un- 
embarrassed by the forbearance which we now advise and 
practice. But we say that all power is to be exercised 
with sound discretion in view of the time and circum- 
stances; that contested constitutional power is pre-emi- 
nently so to be exercised; that it does not follow, because 
we possess a giant’s strength, that we are therefore to put 
it all forth, with the blind and undistinguishing impulse of 
& giant; that, in this instance, deferring to temporary and 
yet embarrassing circumstances, to opinions, for the sake of 
harmonious and permanent administration, for the sake 
of conciliating and saving friends, for the sake of imme- 
diate relief to the vast, various, and sensitive business 
interests of a great people, we do not think it needful 
or discreet to exercise the whole power over this subject 
which we find, assert, and cherish in the Constitation. 
We content ourselves with declaring that it is there, and 
that there we mean it shall remain. But perceiving that 
we cai secure to the country all the practical good which 
it was introduced to secure without resorting to it; per- 
ceiving that, in the actual condition of things, we cannot 
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| pwd exert it if we would; perceiving that we can reconcile 
Opinions, spare feelings, and insure a general harmony of 
useful administrative action, by abstaining from the use 
of it, we abstain from the use of it. Thus the Senator 
from Virginia understands this act, and thus do we. No 
broader, no other effect can be ascribed to it. If you in- 
spect the bill itself, after it shall have received this amend- 
ment, you will find that it in truth assumes and asserts the 
constitutional power of the National Legislature to create a 
corporation which has authority to transact in every one of 
the States all the business of a bank except that of discount- 
ing. Somuch power itnecessarily assumes and asserts. And 
then as to the business of making discounts, it neither asserts 
nor denies that you have the power to authorize it without the 
assent of the States; it just authorizes the corporation to do 
it with their assent, and there it leaves the matter. Both 
classes of expounders of the Constitution, certainly that to 
“which I belong, may vote for such a bill without yielding 
any opinion, or changing in the least the sacred and awful 
text of the great Charter itself. 

Let me say, sir, that to administer the contested powers 
of the Constitution is, for those of you who believe that 
they exist, at all times a trust of difficulty and delicacy. 
1 do not know that 1 should not venture to suggest this 
general direction for the performance of that grave duty. 
Steadily and strongly assert their existence; do not sur- 
render them; retain them with a provident forecast; for 
the time may come when you will need to enforce them by 
the whole moral and physical strength of the Union; but 
do not exert them at all so long as you can by other less 
offensive expedients of wisdom effectually secure to the 
people all the practical benefits which you believe they 
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were inserted into the Constitution to secure. Thus will 
the Union last longest and do most good. To exercise a 
contested power without necessity on a notion of keeping 
up the tone of government is not much better than tyr- 
anny, and very improvident and impolitic tyranny, too. 
It is turning ‘‘extreme medicine into daily bread.” It 
forgets that the final end of government is not to exert 
restraint, but to do good. 

Within this general view of the true mode of adminis- 
tering contested powers, I think the measure we propose is 
as wise as it is conciliatory; wise because it is conciliatory ; 
wise because it reconciles a sound and a strong theory of 
the Constitution with a discreet and kind administration of 
it. I desire to give the country a bank. Well, here is a 
mode in which I can doit. Shall I refuse to do it in that 
mode, because I cannot at the same time, and by the same 
operation, gain a victory over the settled constitutional 
opinions, and show my contempt for the ancient and un- 
appeasable jealousy and prejudices of not far less than half 
of the American people? Shall I refuse to do it in that 
‘mode, because I cannot at the same time, and by the same 
operation, win a triumph of constitutional law over politi- 
cal associates, who agree with me on nine in ten of all the 
questions which divide the parties of the country; whose 
energies and eloquence, under many an October and many 
an August sun, have contributed so much to the tran- 
scendent reformation which has brought you into power? 
Shall I refuse to the people their rights, until and unless, 
by the mode of conferring those rights, I can also plant a 
wound in the side of one who has stood shoulder tu shoul- 
der with me in the great civil contest of the last ten years? 
Do you realiy desire that the same cloud of summer which 
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pauses to pour out its treasures, long withheld, on the - 
parched and dreary land, should send down a thunder- 
bolt on the head of a noble and conspicuous friend? Cer- 
tainly nobody here can cherish such a thought for a moment, 

There is one consideration more which has had some 
influence in determining my vote. I confess that 1 think 
that a bank established in the manner contemplated by 
this amendment stands, in the actual circumstances of our 
time, a chance to lead a quieter and more secure life, so te 
speak, than a bank established by the bill. I think it worth 
our while to try to make, what never yet was seen, a popu- 
lar National Bank. Judging from the past and the pres- 
ent, from the last. years of the last bank, and the manner 
in which its existence was terminated; from the tone of 
the debate and of the press, and the general indications 
of public opinion, I acknowledge an apprehension that 
such an institution, created by a direct exertion of your 
power, throwing off its branches without regard to the 
wishes or wants of the States, as judged of by them- 
selves, and without any attempt to engage their auxiliary 
co-operation, diminishing the business and reducing the 
profits of the local banks, and exempted from their bur- 
dens—I confess that such an institution may not find so 
quiet and safe a field of operation as is desirable for use- 
fulness and profit. Ido not wish to see it standing like a 
fortified post on a foreign border—never wholly at peace, 
always assailed, always belligerent, not falling perhaps, but 
never safe, the nurse and the prize of implacable hostility. 
No, sir. Even such an institution, under conceivable cir- 
cumstances, it might be our duty to establish and maintain 
in the face of all opposition and to the last gasp. But so 
much evil attends such a state of things, so much insecur- 
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ity, so much excitement; it would be exposed to the pelt- 
ing of such a pitiless storm of the press and of publie 
speech; so many demagogues would get good livings by 
railing at it; so many honest men would really regard it 
as unconstitutional, and as dangerous to business and to 
liberty, that it is worth an exertion to avoid it. Why, 
sir, notice has been formally given us by the eloquent 
Senator from Ohio, that on the day you grant this char- 
ter he lays a resolution on your table to repeal it. Sir, I 
desire to see the Bank of the United States become a cher- 
ished domestic institution, reposing in the bosom of our law 
and of our attachments. Established by the concurrent ac- 
tion or on the application of the States, such might be its 
character. There will be a struggle on the question of 
admitting the discount power into the States; much good 
sense and much nonsense will be spoken and written; but 
such a struggle will be harmless and brief, and when that 
is over, all is over. The States which exclude it will hardly 
exasperate themselves further about it. Those which admit 
it will soothe themselves with the consideration that the act 
is their own, and that the existence of this power of the | 
branch is a perpetual recognition of their sovereignty. 
Thus might it sooner cease to wear the alien, aggressive, 
and privileged aspect which has rendered it offensive, and 
become sooner blended with the mass of domestic interests, 
cherished by the same regards, protected by the same and 
by a higher law. 
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EULOGY ON WEBSTER! 


; EBSTER possessed the element of an impressive 
character, inspiring regard, trust, and admiration, 
not unmingled with love. It had, I think, intrin- 

sieally a charm such as belongs only to a good, noble, and 
beautiful nature. In its combination with so much fame, so 
much foree of will, and so much intellect, it filled and fasci- 
nated the imagination and heart. It was affectionate in child- 
hood and youth, and it was more than ever so in the few last 
months of his long life. It is the universal testimony that 
he gave to his parents, in largest measure, honor, love, 
obedience; that he eagerly appropriated the first means which 
he could command to relieve the father from the debts con- 
tracted to educate his brother and himself; that he selected 
his first place of professional practice that he might soothe 
the coming on of his old age; that all through life he neglected 
no oceasion—sometimes when leaning on the arm of a friend, 
alone, with faltering voice, sometimes in the presence of great 
assemblies, where the tide of general emotion made it grace- 
ful—to express his “affectionate veneration of him who 
reared and defended the log cabin in which his elder brothers 
and sisters were born, against savage violence and destruc- 
tion, cherished all the domestic virtues beneath its roof, and, 
through the fire and blood of some years of revolutionary 
war, shrank from no danger, no toil, no sacrifice, to serve his 
country and to raise his children to a condition better than 
his own.” 

Equally beautiful was his love of all his kindred and of all 
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his friends. When I hear him accused of selfishness, and a 
cold, bad nature, I recall him lying sleepless all night, not 
without tears of boyhood, conferring with Ezekiel how the 
darling desire of both hearts should be compassed, and he, 
too, admitted to the precious privileges of education; courage- 
ously pleading the cause of both brothers in the morning; 
prevailing by the wise and discerning affection of the mother; 
suspending his studies of the law, and registering deeds and 
teaching school to earn the means, for both, of availing them- 
selves of the opportunity which the parental self-sacrifice had 
placed within their reach; loving him through life, mourning 
him when dead, with a love and a sorrow very wonderful, 
passing the sorrow of woman; I recall the husband, the father 
of the living and of the early departed, the friend, the coun- 
sellor of many years, and my heart grows too full and liquid 
for the refutation of words. 

His affectionate nature, craving ever friendship, as well 
as the presence of kindred blood, diffused itself through all 
his private life, gave sincerity to all his hospitalities, kindness 
to his eye, warmth to the pressure of his hand ; made his great- 
ness and genius unbend themselves to the playfulness’ of 
childhood, flowed out in graceful memories indulged of the 
past or the dead, of incidents when life was young and 
promised to be happy,—gave generous sketches of his rivals, 
—the high contention now hidden by the handful of earth,— 
hours passed fifty years ago with great authors, rezalled for 
the vernal emotions which then they made to live and revel 
in the soul. And from these conversations of friendship, no 
man—no man, old or young—went away to remember one 
word of profaneness, one allusion of indelicacy, one impure 
thought, one unbelieving Suggestion, one doubt cast on the 
reality of virtue, of patriotism, of enthusiasm, of the progress 
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of man,—one doubt east on righteousness, or temperance, or 
judgment to come. 

Every one of his tastes and recreations announced the same 
type of character. His love of agriculture, of sports in the 
open air, of the outward world in starlight and storms, and 
sea and boundless wilderness,—partly a result of the in- 
fluences of the first fourteen years of his life, perpetuated like 
its other affections and its other lessons of a mother’s love,— 
the Psalms, the Bible, the stories of the wars,—partly the 
return of an unsophisttcated and healthful nature, tiring, 
for a space, of the idle business of political life, its distinc- 
tions, its artificialities, to employments, to sensations which 
interest without agitating the universal race alike, as God 
has framed it, in which one feels himself only a man, fash- 
ioned from the earth, set to till it, appointed to return to it, 
yet made in the image of his Maker, and with a spirit that 
shall not die,—all displayed a man whom the most various 
intercourse with the world, the longest career of strife and 
honors, the consciousness of intellectual supremacy, the com- 
ing in of a wide fame, constantly enlarging, left, as he was 
at first, natural, simple, manly, genial, kind. 

You will all concur, I think, with a learned friend who 
thus calls my attention to the resemblance of his character, in 
some of these particulars, to that of Walter Seott:— 


“Nature endowed both ‘with athletic frames, and a noble 
presence; both passionately loved rural life, its labors and 
sports; possessed a manly simplicity, free from all affectation, 
genial and social tastes, full minds, and happy elocution; both 
stamped themselves with indelible marks upon the age in 
which they lived; both were laborious, and always with high 
and virtuous aims, ardent in patriotism, overflowing with 
love of ‘ kindred blood,’ and, above all, frank and unostenta- 
tious Christians.” 
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I have: learned: by evidence the most direct and satisfac 
tory, that in the last months of his life, the whole affectionate- 
ness. of his nature; his consideration of others; his gentleness}; 
his' desire to make them happy and to see them happy, seemed 
to come out in more and more beautiful and habitual expres- 
sion than ever before. The long day’s public tasks were felt 
to be done; the cares, the uncertainties, the mental conflicts 
of high place, were ended; and he came home to recover him- 
self for the few years which he might still expect would be 
lis before he should go hence to be here no more. And 
there, I am assured and fully believe, no unbecoming regrets 
pursued him; no discontent, as for injustice suffered or ex- 
pectations unfulfilled; no self-reproach for anything done 
or anything omitted by himself; no irritation, no peevishness 
unworthy of his noble nature; but instead, love and hope for 
his country, whenshe became the subject of conversation ; and 
for all around him, the dearest and most indifferent, for all 
breathing things about him, the overflow of the kindest heart 
growing in gentleness and benevolence; paternal, patriarchal 
affections, seeming to become more natural, warm, and com- 
municative every hour. Softer and yet brighter grew the 
tints on the sky of parting day; and the last lingering rays, 
more even than the glories of noon, announced how divine 
was the source from which they proceeded; how ineapable to 
be quenched; how certain to rise on a morning which no night 
should follow. 

Such a character was made to be loved. It was loved. 
Those who knew and saw it in its hour of calm—those who 
could repose on that soft green—loved him, His plain 
neighbors loved him; and one said, when he was laid in his 
grave, “ How lonesome the world seems!” Educated young 
men loved him. The ministers of the gospel, the general in- 
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telligence of the country, the masses afar off, loved him, 
True, they had not found in his speeches, read by millions, 
so much adulation of the people; so much of the music which 
robs the public reason of itself; so many phrases of humanity 
and philanthropy; and some had told them he was lofty and 
cold,—solitary in his greatness; but every year they came 
nearer and nearer to him, and as they came nearer, they loved 
him better; they heard how tender the son had been, the 
husband, the brother, the father, the friend, and neighbor; 
that he was plain, simple, natural, generous, hospitable,—the 
heart larger than the brain; that he loved little children and 
reverenced God, the Scriptures, the Sabbath-day, the consti- 
tution, and the law,—and their hearts clave unto him. More 
truly of him than even of the great naval darling of England 
might it be said that ‘‘ his presence would set the church-bells 
ringing, and give school-boys.a holiday,—would bring chil- 
dren from school and old men from the chimney-corner, to 
gaze on him ere he died.” The great and unavailing lamen- 
tation first revealed the deep place he had in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

_ You are now to add to this his extraordinary power of in- 
fluencing the convictions of others by speech, and you have 
completed the survey of the means of his greatness. And 
here, again, I begin, by admiring an aggregate made up of 
excellences and triumphs, ordinarily deemed incompatible. 
He spoke with consummate ability to the bench, and yet ex- 
actly as, according to every sound canon of taste and ethics, 
the bench ought to be addressed. He spoke with consum- 
mate ability to the jury, and yet exactly as, according to 
every sound canon, that totally different tribunal ought to be 
addressed. In the halls of Congress, before the people as- 
sembled for political discussion in masses, before audiences 
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smaller and more select, assembled for some solemn com- 
memoration of the past or of the dead,—in each of these, 
again, his speech, of the first form of ability, was exactly 
adapted, also, to the critical proprieties of the place; each 
achieved, when delivered, the most instant and specific suc- 
cess of eloquence,—some of them in a splendid and remark- 
able degree; and yet, stranger still, when reduced to writing, 
as they fell from his lips, they compose a body of reading,— 
in many volumes,—solid, clear, rich, and full of harmony,— 
a classical and permanent political literature. 

And yet all these modes of his eloquence, exactly adapted 
each to its stage and its end, were stamped with his image and 
superscription, identified by characteristics incapable to be 
counterfeited and impossible to be mistaken. The same 
high power of reason, intent in every one to explore and dis- 
play some truth; some truth of judicial, or historical, or bio- 
graphical fact; some truth of law, deduced by construction, 
perhaps, or by illation; some'truth of policy, for want whereof 
a nation, generations, may be the worse,—reason seeking and 
unfolding truth; the same tone, in all, of deep earnestness, 
expressive of strong desire that that which he felt to be im- 
portant should be accepted as true, and spring up to action; 
the same transparent, plain, forcible, and direct speech, con- 
veying his exact thought to the mind,—not something less or 
more; the same sovereignty of form, of brow, and eye, and 
tone, and manner,—everywhere the intellectual king of men, 
standing before you,—that same marvellousness of qualities 
and results, residing, I know not where, in words, in pictures, 
in the ordering of ideas, in felicities indescribable, by means 
whereof, coming from his tongue, all things seemed mended, 
—truth seemed more true, probability more plausible, great- 
ness more grand, goodness more awful, every affection more 
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tender than when coming from other tongues,—these are,’ 
in all, his eloquence. But sometimes it became individualized: 
and discriminated even from itself; sometimes place and cir- 
cumstances, great interests at stake, a stage, an audience fitted 
for the highest historic action, a crisis, personal or national, 
upon him, stirred the depths of that emotional nature, as the 
anger of the goddess stirs the sea on which the great epic is 
beginning; strong passions, themselves kindled to intensity, 
quickened every faculty to a new life; the stimulated associa- 
tions of ideas brought all treasures of thought and knowledge 
within command, the spell, which often held his imagination 
fast, dissolved, and she arose and gave him to choose of her 
urn of gold; earnestness became vehemence, the simple, per- 
spicuous, measured, and direct language became a headlong, 
full, and burning tide of speech; the discourse of reason, wis- 
dom, gravity, and beauty, changed to that deeudrys, that 
rarest consummate eloquence,—grand, rapid, pathetic, ter- 
rible; the aliquid immensum infinitumque that Cicero might 
have recognized; the master triumph of man in the rarest op- 
portunity of his noblest power. 

Such elevation above himself, in congressional debate, was 
most uncommon. Some such there were in the great dis- 
cussions of executive power following the removal of the 
deposits, which they who heard them will never forget, and 
some which rest in the tradition of hearers only. But there 
were other fields of oratory on which, under the influence of 
more uncommon springs of inspiration, he exemplified, in 
still other forms, an eloquence in which I do not know that 
he has had a superior among men. Addressing mmsses by 
tens of thousands in the open air, on the urgent political ques- 
tions of the day, or designated to lead the meditations of an 
hour devoted to the remembrance of some national era, or of 
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some incident marking the progress of the nation, and lifting 
him up to a view of what is, and what is past, and some indis- 
tinct revelation of the glory that lies in the future, or of some 
great historical name, just borne by the nation to his tomb— 
we have learned that then and there, at the base of Bunker 


EHH, before the corner-stone was laid, and again when from 
the finished column the centuries looked on him; in Faneuil 
Hall, mourning for those with whose spoken or written elo- 
quence of freedom its arches had so often resounded; on the 


Rock of Plymouth; before the Capitol, of which there shall 


not be one stone left on another before his memory shall have 
" eeased to live—in such seenes, unfettered by the laws of foren- 


sie or parliamentary debate; multitudes uncounted lifting wp 


their eyes to him; some great historical scenes of America 


around; all symbols of her glory and art and power and for- 
tune there; voices of the past, not unheard; shapes beckoning 
from the future, not unseen—sometimes that mighty intellect, 
borne upwards to a height and kindled to an illumination 
which we shall see no more, wrought out, as it were, in an 
instant a picture of vision, warning, prediction; the progress 
of the nation; the contrasts of its eras; the heroic deaths; the 
motives to patriotism; the maxims and arts imperial by which 
the glory has been gathered and may be heightened—wrought 
out, in an instant, a picture to fade only when all record of 
our mind shall die. 

In looking over the public remains of his oratory, it is 
striking to remark how, even in that most sober and massive 
understanding and nature, you see gathered and expressed 
the characteristie sentiments and the passing time of our 
America. It is the strong old oak which ascends before you; 
yet our soil, our heaven, are attested in it as perfectly as if 
it were a flower that could grow in no other climate and in 
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no other hour of the year or day. Let me instance in one 
thing only. It is a peculiarity of some schools of eloquence 
that they embody and utter, not merely the individual genius 
and character of the speaker, but a national consciousness—a 
national era, a mood, a hope, a dread, a despair—in which 
you listen to the spoken history of the time. There is an 
eloquence of an expiring nation, such as seems to sadden the 
glorious speech of Demosthenes; such as breathes grand and 
gloomy from the visions of the prophets of the last days of 
Israel and Judah; such as gave a spell to the expression of 
Grattan and of Kossuth—the sweetest, most mournful, most 
awful of the words which man may utter, or which man may 
hear—the eloquence of'a perishing nation. There is another 
eloquence, in which the national consciousness of a young 
or renewed and vast strength, of trust in a dazzling, certain, 
and limitless future, an inward glorying in victories yet to 
be won, sounds out as by voice of clarion, challenging to con- 
test for the highest prize of earth; such as that in which the 
leader of Israel in its first days holds up to the new nation 
the Land of Promise; such as that which in the well-imagined 
speeches scattered by Livy over the history of the “ majestic 
series of victories” speaks the Roman consciousness of grow- 
ing aggrandizement which should subject the world; such as 
that through which, at the tribunes of her revolution, in the 
bulletins of her rising soldier, France told to the world her 
dream of glory. And of this kind somewhat is ours; cheer- 
ful, hopeful, trusting, as befits youth and spring; the elo- 
quence of a State beginning to ascend to the first class of 
power, eminence, and consideration, and conscious of itself. 
It is to no purpose that they tell you it is in bad taste; that it 
partakes of arrogance and vanity; that a true national good 
breeding would not know, or seem to know, whether the 
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nation is old or young; whether the tides of being are in their 
flow or ebb; whether these coursers of the sun are sinking 
slowly to rest, wearied with a journey of a thousand years, 
or just bounding from the Orient unbreathed. Higher laws 
than those of taste determine the consciousness of nations, 
Higher laws than those of taste determine the general forms 
of the expression of that consciousness. Let the downward 
age of America find its orators and poets and artists to erect 
its spirit, or grace and soothe its dying; be it ours to go up 
with Webster to the Rock, the Monument, the Capitol, and 
bid “the distant generations hail! ” 

In this connection remark, somewhat more generally, to 
how extraordinary an extent he had by his acts, words, 
thoughts, or the events of his life, associated himself forever 
in the memory of all of us, with every historical incident, or 
at least with every historical epoch; with every policy; with 
every glory; with every great name and fundamental institu- 
tion, and grand or beautiful image, which are peculiarly and 
properly American. Look backwards to the planting of Ply- 
mouth and Jamestown; to the various scenes of colonial life 
in peace and war; to the opening and march and close of the 
revolutionary drama—to the age of the constitution; to Wash- 
ington and Franklin and Adams and J efferson; to the whole 
train of causes from the Reformation downwards, which pre- 
pared us to be Republicans; to that other train of causes which 
led us to be Unionists—lock round on field, workshop, and 
deck, and hear the music of labor rewarded, fed, and pro- 
tected—look on the bright sisterhood of the States, each sing- 
ing as a seraph in her motion, yet blending in a common beam 
and swelling a common harmony—and there is nothing which 
does not bring him by some tie to the memory of America. 


rere 
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We seem to see his form and hear his deep grave speech 
everywhere. By some felicity of his personal life; by some 
wise, deep, or beautiful word spoken or written; by some 
service of his own, or some commemoration of the services 
of others, it has come to pass that “our granite hills, our 
inland seas and prairies, and fresh, unbounded, magnificent 
wilderness;” our encircling ocean; the resting-place of the 
Pilgrims; our new-born sister of the Pacific; our popular as- 
semblies; our free schools; all our cherished doctrines of edu- 
cation, and of the influence of religion, and material policy 
and law, and the constitution, give us back his name. What 
American landscape will you look on; what subject of Ameri- 
can interest will you study; what source of hope or 
of anxiety, as an American, will you acknowledge that it 
does not recall him? 

IT have reserved, until I could treat it as a separate and final 
topic, the consideration of the morality of Mr. Webster’s pub- 
lic character and life. To his true fame—to the kind and 
degree of influence which that large series of great actions 
and those embodied thoughts of great intellect are to exert 
on the future—this is the all-important consideration. In 
the last speech which he made in the Senate—the last of those 
which he made, as he said, for the constitution and the Union, 
and which he might have commended, as Bacon his name and 
memory, “to men’s charitable speeches, to foreign nations, 
and the next ages”—yet with a better hope he asserted, 
“The ends I aim at shall be those of my country, my God, 
and truth.” Is that praise his ? 

Until the seventh day of March, 1850, I think it would 
have been accorded to him by an almost universal acclaim, 
as general and as expressive of profound and intelligent con- 
viction, and of enthusiasm, love, and trust, as ever saluted 


conspicuous statesmanship, tried by many crises of affairs in a 
great nation, agitated ever by parties, and wholly free. 

That he had admitted into his heart a desire to win, by 
deserving them, the highest forms of public honor, many 
would have said; and they who loved him most fondly and 
felt the truest solicitude that he should carry a good conscience 
and pure fame brightening to the end, would not have feared 
to concede. For he was not ignorant of himself; and he 
therefore knew that there was nothing within the Union, 
constitution, and law too high or too large or too difficult 
for him. He believed that his natural or his acquired abil- 
ities and his policy of administration would contribute to the 
true glory of America; and he held no theory of ethics which 
required him to disparage, to suppress, to ignore vast capaci- 
ties of public service merely because they were his own. If 
the fleets of Greece were assembling and her tribes buckling 
on their arms from Laconia to Mount Olympus, from the 
promontory of Sunium to the isle farthest to the west, and 
the great epic action was opening, it was not for him to feign 
insanity or idiocy to escape the perils and the honor of com- 
mand, But that all this in him had been ever in subordina- 
tion to a principled and beautiful public virtue; that every 
sectional bias, every party tie, as well as every personal aspir- 
ing, had been uniformly held by him for nothing against the 
claims of country; that nothing lower than country seemed 
worthy enough—nothing smaller than country large enough 
—for that great heart, would not have been questioned by a 
whisper. Ah! if at any hour before that day he had died, 
how would then the great procession of the people of America 
—the great triumphal procession of the dead—have moved 
onward to his grave—the sublimity of national sorrow, not 
contrasted, not outraged by one feeble voice of calumny! 
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In that antecedent public life, embracing from 1812 ta 
1850—a period of thirty-eight years—I find grandest proofs 
of the genuineness and comprehensiveness of his patriotism, 
and the boldness and manliness of his public virtue. He be- 
gan his career of politics as a Federalist. Such was ‘his father 
—so beloved and revered; such his literary and professional 
companions; such, although by no very decisive or certain 
preponderance, the community in which he was bred and was 
to live. Under that name of party he entered Congress, pers 
sonally, and by connection, opposed to the war, which was 
thought to bear with such extreme sectional severity upon 
the North and East. And yet one might almost say that 
the only thing he imbibed from Federalists or Federalism was 
love and admiration for the constitution as the means of 
union. That passion he did inherit from them; that he cher- 
ished. 

He came into Congress, opposed, as I have said, to the war; 
and behold him, if you would judge of the quality of his 
political ethics, in opposition. Did those eloquent lips, at a 
time of life when vehemence and imprudence are expected, if 
ever, and not ungraceful, let fall ever one word of faction? 
Did he ever deny one power to the general government which 
the soundest expositors of all creeds have allowed it? Did 
he ever breathe a syllable which could excite a region, a State, 
a family of States, against the Union,—which could hold out 
hope or aid to the enemy?—which sought or tended to turn 
back or to chill the fiery tide of a new and intense nationality, 
then bursting up, to flow and burn till all things appointed to 
America to do shall be fulfilled? These questions, in their 
substance, he put to Mr. Calhoun, in 1838, in the Senate, and 
that great man—one of the authors of the war—just then, 
only then, in relations unfriendly to Mr. Webster, and who 
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had just insinuated a reproach on his conduct in the war, was 
silent. Did Mr. Webster content himself even with objecting 
‘to the details of the mode in which the administration waged 
‘the war? No, indeed. Taught by his constitutional studies 
‘that the Union was made in part for commerce, familiar with 
the habits of our long line of coast, knowing well how many 
sailors and fishermen driven from every sea by embargo and 
war, burned to go to the gun-deck and avenge the long wrongs 
of England on the element where she had inflicted them, his 
opposition to the war manifested itself by teaching the nation 
that the deck was her field of fame. Non itlli imperium 
pelagy sevumque tridentem, sed nobis, sorte datum. 

_ But I might recall other evidence of the sterling and un- 
‘usual qualities of his public virtue. Look in how manly a 
sort he not merely conducted a particular argument or 
a particular speech, but in how manly a sort, in how high a 
moral tone, he uniformly dealt with the mind of his country. 
Politicians got an advantage of him for this while he lived; 
let the dead have just praise to-day. Our publie life is one 
long electioneering, and even Burke tells you that at popular 
elections the most rigorous casuists will remit something of 
their severity. But where do you find him flattering his 
countrymen, indirectly or directly, for a vote?’ On what did 
he ever place himself but good counsels and useful service ¢ 
His arts were manly arts, and he never saw a day of tempta- 
tien when he would not rather fall than stand on any other. 
Who ever heard that voice cheering the people on to rapacity, 
to injustice, to a vain and guilty glory? Who ever saw that 
pencil of light hold up a picture of manifest destiny to dazzle 
the fancy? How anxiously rather, in season and out, by the 
energetic eloquence of his youth, by his counsels bequeathed 
on the verge of a timely grave, he preferred to teach that by 
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all possible acquired sobriety of mind, by asking reverently , 
of the past, by obedience to the law, by habits of patient and 
legitimate labor, by the cultivation of the mind, by the fear 
and worship of God, we educate ourselves for the future that 
is revealing. Men said he did not sympathize with the 
masses, because his phraseology was rather of an old and 
simple school, rejecting the nauseous and vain repetitions of 
humanity and philanthropy and progress and brotherhood, 
in which may lurk heresies so dreadful, of socialism or dis- 
union; in which a selfish, hollow, and shallow ambition may 
mask itself,—the siren song which would lure the pulot from 
his course. But I say that he did sympathize with them; 
and because he did he came to them not with adulation but 
with truth; not with words to please but with measures to 
serve them; not that his popular sympathies were less but 
that his personal and intellectual dignity and his public moral- 
ity were greater. 

And on the seventh day of March, and down to the final 
scene, might he not still say as ever before, that “ all the ends 
he aimed at were his country’s, his God’s, and truth’s.” He 
declared, “I speak to-day for the preservation of the Union. 
Hear me for my cause. I speak to-day out of a solicitous and 
anxious heart for the restoration to the country of that quiet 
and harmony which make the blessings of this Union go rich 
and so dear to us all. These are the motives and the sole 
motives that influence me.” If in that declaration he was 
sincere, was he not bound in conscience to give the counsels 
of that day? What were they? What was the single one for 
which his political morality was called in question? Only 
that a provision of the federal constitution ordaining the 
restitution of fugitive slaves should be executed according 
to its true meaning. This only. And might he not in good 
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conscience keep the constitution in this part and in all for 
the preservation of the Union? 

Under his oath to support it and to support it all, and with 
his opinions of that duty so long held, proclaimed uniformly, 
in whose vindication on some great days he had found the 
chief opportunity of his personal glory, might he not in good 
conscience support it and all of it, even if he could not—and 
no human intelligence could certainly—know that the ex- 
treme evil would follow, in immediate consequence, its viola- 
tion? Was it so recent a doctrine of his that the constitution 
was obligatory upon the national and individual conscience 
that you should ascribe it to sudden and irresistible tempta- 
tion? Why, what had he, quite down to the seventh of 
March, that more truly individualized him?—what had he 
more characteristically his own?’—wherewithal had he to 
glory more or other than all beside, than this very doctrine 
of the sacred and permanent obligation to support each and 
all parts of that great compact of union and justice? Had 
not this been his distinction, his speciality,—almost the foible 
of his greatness,—the darling and master passion ever? Con- 
sider that that was a sentiment which had been part of his 
conscious nature for more than sixty years; that from the 
time he bought his first copy of the constitution on the hand- 
kerchief, and revered parental lips had commended it to him 
with all other holy and beautiful things, along with lessons of 
reverence to God and the belief and love of his Scriptures, 
along with the doctrine of the catechism, the unequalled music 
of Watts, the name of Washington,—there had never been 
an hour that he had not held it the master-work of man,— 
just in its ethics, consummate in its practical wisdom, para- 
mount in its injunctions; that every year of life had deepened. 
the original impression; that as his mind opened and his as- 
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sociations widened he found that every one for whom he felt 
respect, instructors, theological and moral teachers, his entire. 
party connection, the opposite party, and the whole country, 
so held its too; that its fruits of more than half a century of 
union, of happiness, of renown, bore constant and clear wit- 
ness to it in his mind, and that it chanced that certain emer- 
gent and rare occasions had devolved on him to stand forth 
to maintain it, to vindicate its interpretation, to vindicate its 
authority, to unfold its workings and uses; that he had so ac- 
quitted himself of that opportunity as to have won the title 
of its expounder and defender, so that his proudest memo-' 
ries, his most prized renown, referred to it and were en- 
twined with it—and say whether with such antecedents, 
readiness to execute or disposition to evade, would have been’ 
the hardest to explain; likeliest to suggest the surmise of a 
new temptation! He who knows anything of man knows 
that his vote for beginning the restoration of harmony by 
keeping the whole constitution was determined, was neces- 
sitated, by the great law of sequences,—a great law of cause 
and effect running back to his mother’s arms, as resistless ag 
the law which moves the system about the sun,—and that he 
must have given it, although it had been opened to him in 
vision, that within the next natural day his “ eyes should be 
turned to behold for the last time the sun in heaven.” 

To accuse him in that act of “ sinning against his own con- 
science ” is to charge one of these things: either that no well- 
instructed conscience can approve and maintain the constitu- 
tion, and each of its parts, and therefore that his, by infer- 
ence, did not approve it; or that he had never employed the 
proper means of instructing his conscience, and therefore its 
approval, if it were given, was itself an immorality. The 
accuser must assert one of these propositions. He will not 
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deny, I take it for granted, that the conscience requires to be 
instructed by political teaching in order to guide the citizen 
or the public man aright, in the matter of political duties. 
Will he say that the moral sentiments alone, whatever their 
origin—whether factitious and derivative, or parcel of the 
spirit of the child and born with it—that they alone, by force 
of strict and mere ethical training, become qualified to pro- 
nounce authoritatively whether the constitution, or any other 
vast and complex civil policy, as a whole, whereby a nation is 
created and preserved, ought to have been made or ought to 
be executed? Will he venture to tell you, that if your con- 
science approves the Union, the constitution in all its parts, 
and the law which administers it, that you are bound to obey 
and uphold them; and if it disapproves, you must, according 
to your measure, and in your circles of agitation, disobey and 
subvert them and leave the matter there—forgetting or de- 
signedly omitting to tell you also that you are bound in all 
good faith and diligence to resort to studies and to teachers 
ab extra—in order to determine whether the conscience ought 
to approve or disapprove the Union, the constitution, and the 
law, in view of the whole aggregate of their nature and 
fruits? Does he not perfectly know that this moral faculty, 
however trained, by mere moral institution, specifically 
directed to that end, to be tender, sensitive, and peremptory, 
is totally unequal to decide on any action or any thing but 
the very simplest; that which produces the most palpable and 
immediate result of unmixed good, or unmixed evil; and that 
when it comes to judge on the great mixed cases of the world, 
where the consequences are numerous, their development slow 
and successive, the light and shadow of a blended and multi- 
form good and evil spread out on the lifetime of a nation, 
that then morality must borrow from history; from politics; 
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from reason operating on history and politics, her elements 
of determination? I think he must agree to this. He must 
agree, I think, that to single out one provision in a political 
system of many parts and of elaborate interdependence, to 
take it all alone, exactly as it stands and without attention 
to its origin and history; the necessities, morally resistless, 
which prescribed its introduction into the system, the un- 
measured good in other forms which its allowance buys, the 
unmeasured evil in other forms which its allowance hinders— 
without attention to these, to present it in all “ the nakedness 
of a metaphysical abstraction ” to the mere sensibilities; and 
ask if it is not inhuman, and if they answer according to their 
kind, that it is, then to say that the problem is solved and 
‘the right of disobedience is made clear—he must agree that 
this is not to exalt reason and conscience but to outrage both. 
He must agree that although the supremacy of conscience is 
absolute whether the decision be right or wrong, that is, ac- 
cording to the real qualities of things or not, that there lies 
back of the actual conscience, and its actual decisions the 
great anterior duty of having a conscience that shall decide 
according to the real qualities of things; that to this vast 
attainment some adequate knowledge of the real qualities of 
the things which are to be subjected to its inspection is indis- 
pensable; that if the matter to be judged of is anything so 
large, complex, and conventional as the duty of the citizen, or 
the public man, to the State; the duty of preserving or de- 
stroying the order of things in which we are born; the duty 
of executing or violating one of the provisions of organic law 
which the country, having a wide and clear view before and 
after, had deemed a needful instrumental means for the pres- 
ervation of that order; that then it is not enough to relegate 
the citizen, or the public man, to a higher law, and an in- 
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terior illumination, and leave him there. Such discourse is 
“as the stars, which give so little light because they are so 
high.” He must agree that in such case morality itself 
should go to school. There must be science as well as con- 
science, as old Fuller has said. She must herself learn of 
history; she must learn of politics; she must consult the build- 
ers of the State, the living and the dead, to know its value, 
its aspects in the long run, on happiness and morals; its dan- 
gers; the means of its preservation ; the maxims and arts im- 
perial of its glory. To fit her to be the mistress of civil life, 
he will agree that she must come out for a space from the 
interior round of emotions, and subjective states and con- 
templations, and introspection, “ cloistered, unexercised, un- 
breathed,”—and, carrying with her nothing but her tender- 
ness, her scrupulosity, and her love of truth, survey the ob- 
jective realities of the State; ponder thoughtfully on the com- 
plications, and impediments, and antagonisms which make 
the noblest polities but an aspiring, an approximation, a com- 
promise, a type, a shadow of good to come, “the buying of 
great blessings at great prices,”—and there learn civil duty 
secundum subjectam materiam. “ Add to your virtue knowl- 
edge ”—or it is no virtue. 

And now, is he who accuses Mr. Webster of “ sinning 
against his own conscience,” quite sure that he knows that 
that conscience—well instructed by profoundest political stud- 
ies and thoughts of the reason, well instructed by an appro- 
priate moral institution sedulously applied, did not commend 
and approve his conduct to himself? Does he know that he 
had not anxiously and maturely studied the ethics of the 
constitution, and as a question of ethics, but of ethics applied 
to a stupendous problem of practical life, and had not be- 
come satisfied that they were right? Does he know that he 
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had not done this when his faculties were all at their best 
and his motives under no suspicion? May not such an en- 
quirer, for aught you can know, may not that great mind 
have verily and conscientiously thought that he had learned 
in that investigation many things? May he not have thought 
that he learned that the duty of the inhabitants of the free 
States, in that day’s extremity, to the republic, the duty at 
all events of statesmen to the republic, is a little too large 
and delicate and difficult to be all comprehended in the single 
emotion of compassion for one class of persons in the com- 
monwealth, or in carrying out the single principle of abstract 
and natural and violent justice to one class? May he not 
have thought that he found there some stupendous exempli- 
fications of what we read of in books of casuistry, the “ dialec- 
tics of conscience,” as conflicts of duties; such things as the 
conflicts of the greater with the less; conflicts of the attain- 
able with the visionary; conflicts of the real with the seeming; 
and may he not have been soothed to learn that the evil which 
he found in this part of the constitution was the least of two; 
was unavoidable; was compensated; was justified; was com- 
manded, as by a voice from the Mount, by a more exceeding 
and enduring good? May he not have thought that he had 
learned that the grandest, most difficult, most pleasing to 
God, of the achievements of secular wisdom and philanthropy 
is the building of a State; that of the first class of grandeur 
and difficulty and acceptableness to him, in this kind, was 
the building of our own; that unless everybody of consequence 
enough to be heard of in the age and generation of Washing- 
ton—unless that whole age and generation were in a con- 
spiracy to cheat themselves, and history, and posterity, a cer- 
tain policy of concession and forbearance of region to region 
was indispensable to rear that master-work of man; and that 
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that same policy of concession and forbearance is as indispen- 
sable, more so, now, to afford a rational ground of hope for 

its preservation? May he not have thought that he had 
'-Jearned that the obligation, if such in any sense you may call 
‘it, of one State to allow itself'to become an asylum for those 
flying from slavery into another State, was an obligation of 
benevolence, of humanity only, not of justice; that it must 
therefore on ethical principles be exercised under all the 
limitations which regulate and condition the benevolence of 
States; that therefore each is to exercise it in strict subordina- 
tion to its own interests, estimated by a wise statesmanship 
and a well-instructed public conscience; that benevolence it- 
self, even its ministrations of mere good will, is an affair of 
measure and of proportions; and must choose sometimes be- 
tween the greater good and the less; that if, to the highest 
degree, and widest diffusion of ‘human happiness, a union of 
States such as ours, some free, some not so, was necessary; 
and to such union the constitution was necessary; and to such 
a constitution this clause was necessary, humanity itself pre- 
scribes it and presides in it? May he not have thought that 
he learned that there are proposed to humanity in this world . 
many fields of beneficent exertion; some larger, some smaller, 
some more, some less expensive and profitable to till; that 
among these it is always lawful, and often indispensable, to 
make a choice; that sometimes, to acquire the right or the 
ability to labor in one, it is needful to covenant not to invade 
another; and that such covenant, in partial restraint, rather 
in reasonable direction of philanthropy is good in the 
forum of conscience; and setting out with these very elemen- 
tary maxims of practical morals, may he not have thought 
that he learned from the careful study of the facts of our 
history and opinions that to acquire the power of advancing 
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the dearest interests of man, through generations countless, ' 
by that unequalled security of peace and progress, the Union; 
the power of advancing the interest of each State, each region, ° 
each relation—the slave and the master; the power of sub- 
jecting a whole continent all astir and on fire with the emula- | 
tion of young republics; of subjecting it through ages of | 
household calm to the sweet influences of Christianity, of 
culture, of the great, gentle, and sure reformer, time; that 
to enable us to do this, to enable us to grasp this boundless | 
and ever-renewing harvest of philanthropy, it would have 
been a good bargain—that humanity herself would have ap- 
proved it—to have bound ourselves never so much as to look 
across the line into the enclosure of Southern municipal 
slavery; certainly never to enter it; still less, still less, to— 


“Pluck its berries harsh and crude, 
And with forced fingers rude 
Shatter its leaves before the mellowing year.” 


Until the accuser who charges him, now that he is in his 
grave, with “ having sinned against his conscience,” will as- 
sert that the conscience of a public man may not, must not, 
be instructed by profound knowledge of the vast subject- 
matter with which public life is conversant—even as the con- 
science of the mariner may be and must be instructed by the 
knowledge of navigation; and that of the pilot by the knowl- 
edge of the depths and shallows of the coast; and that of the 
engineer of the boat and the train by the knowledge of the 
capacities of his mechanism to achieve a proposed velocity; 
and will assert that he is certain that the consummate science 
of our great statesman was felt by himself to prescribe to 
his morality another conduct than that which he adopted, 
and that he thus consciously outraged that “sense of duty 
which pursues us ever ”’—is he not inexcusable, whoever he 


is, that 60 judges another? 
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But it is time that this eulogy was spoken. My heart goes 
back into the coffin there with him and I would pause. I 
. went—it is a day or two since—alone, to see again the home 
which he so dearly loved, the chamber where he died, the 
grave in which they laid him—all habited as when— 


“His look drew audience still as night, 
Or summer’s noontide air.” 
till the heavens be no more. Throughout that spacious and 
calm scene all things to the eye showed at first unchanged. 
The books in the library, the portraits, the table at which he 
wrote, the scientific culture of the land, the course of agricul- 
tural occupation, the coming-in of harvests, fruit of the seed 
his own hand had scattered, the animals and implements of 
husbandry, the trees planted by him in lines, in copses, in 
orchards, by thousands, the seat under the noble elm on which 
he used to sit to feel the southwest wind at evening or hear 
the breathings of the sea or the not less audible music of the 
starry heavens, all seemed at first unchanged. The sun of a 
bright day from which however something of the fervors 
of midsummer were wanting, fell temperately on them all, 
filled the air on all sides with the utterances of life and 
gleamed on the long line of ocean. Some of those whom on. 
earth heloved beststillwere there. Thegreat mind still seemed 
to preside, the great presence to be with you; you might ex- 
pect to hear again the rich and playful tones of the voice of 
the old hospitality. Yet a moment more, and all the scene 
took on the aspect of one great monument inscribed with 
his name and sacred to his memory. And such it shall be 
in all the future of America! The sensation of desolateness 
and loneliness and darkness with which you see it now will 
pass away; the sharp grief of love and friendship will become 
soothed; men will repair thither as they are wont to com- 
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memorate the great days of history; the same glance shall 
take in and the same emotions shall greet and bless the 
Harbor of the Pilgrims and the Tomb of Webster. 


ORATION ON AMERICAN NATIONALITY! 


DELIVERED IN BOSTON ON THE EIGHTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, JULY s5, 1858 


T is well that in our year, so busy, so secular, so discord- 
ant, there comes one day when the word is, and when 
the emotion is, “Our country, our whole country, and 

nothing but our country.” : 

It is well that law, our only sovereign on earth; duty, not 
less the daughter of God, not less within her sphere supreme; 
custom, not old alone, but honored and useful; memories; 
our hearts,—have set a time in which—scythe, loom, and 
anvil stilled, shops shut, wharves silent, the flag,—our flag 
unrent,—the flag of our glory and commemoration, waving 
on masthead, steeple, and highland—we may come together 
and walk hand in hand, thoughtful, admiring, through these 
galleries of civil greatness; when we may own together the 
spell of one hour of our history upon us all; when faults may 
be forgotten, kindnesses revived, virtues remembered and 
sketched unblamed; when the arrogance of reform, the ex- 
cesses of reform, the strifes of parties, the rivalries of regions, 
shall give place to a wider, warmer, and juster sentiment; 
when, turning from the corners and dark places of offensive- 
ness, if such the candle lighted by malignity, or envy, or 
censoriousness, or truth, has revealed anywhere,—when, 
turning from these, we may go up together to the serene and 
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secret mountain-top, and there pause and there unite in the 
reverent exclamation and in the exultant prayer, “ How beau- 
tiful at last are thy tabernacles! What people at last is like 
-unto thee! Peace be within thy palaces and joy within thy 
gates! The high places are thine and there shalt thou 
stand proudly and innocently and securely.” 

Happy, if such a day shall not be desecrated by our ser- 
vice! Happy, if for us that descending sun shall look out on 
a more loving, more elevated, more united America! These, 
no less, no narrower, be the aims of our celebration. These 
always were the true aims of this celebration. 

In its origin, a recital or defence of the grounds and prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, now demanding and permitting no 
defence, all taken for granted, and all had by heart; then 
sometimes wasted in a parade of vainglory, cheap and vul- 
gar, sometimes profaned by the attack and repulse of partisan 
and local rhetoricians; its great work, its distinctive character, 
and its chief lessons, remain and vindicate themselves, and 
will do so while the eye of the fighting or the dying shall yet 
read on the stainless, ample folds the superscription blazing 
still in light, “ Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable.” 

I have wished, therefore, as it was my duty, in doing my- 
self the honor to join you in this act, to give some direction 
to your thoughts and feelings, suited at once to the nation’s 
holiday and seasonable and useful in itself. How difficult 
this may be I know. To try, however, to try to do any- 
thing is easy, and it is American also. Your candor 
will make it doubly easy, and to your candor I commit my- 
self, 

The birthday of a nation, old or young, and certainly if 
young, is a time to think of the means of keeping alive the 
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nation. I do not mean to say, however, because I do not 
believe, that there is but one way to this, the direct and the 
didactic. For at last it is the spirit of the day which we 
would cherish. It is our great annual national love-feast 
which we keep; and if we rise from it with hearts larger, 
beating fuller, with feeling purer and warmer for America, 
what signifies it how frugally, or how richly, or how it was 
spread; or whether it was a strain on the organ, the trumpet 
tones of the Declaration, the prayer of the good man, the 
sympathy of the hour, or what it was which wrought to that 
end? 

I do not therefore say that such an anniversary is not a 
time for thanksgiving to God, for gratitude to men, the liv: 
ing and the dead, for tears and thoughts too deep for tears, 
for eulogy, for exultation, for all the memories, and for all 
the contrasts which soften and lift up the general mind. 

I do not say, for example, that to dwell on that one image 
of progress which is our history; that image so grand, so 
dazzling, so constant; that stream now flowing so far and 
swelling into so immense a, flood, but which burst out a small, 
choked, uncertain spring from the ground at first; that 
transition from the Rock at Plymouth, from the unfortified 
peninsula at Jamestown, to this America which lays a hand on 
both the oceans,—from that. heroie yet feeble folk whose al- 
lowance to a man by the day was five kernels of corn, for 
three months no corn, or a piece of fish, or a moldered re- 
mainder biscuit, or a limb of a wild bird; to whom a drought 
in spring was a fear and a judgment and a call for humilia- 
tion before God; who held their breath when a flight of ar- 
rows or a war-ery broke the innocent sleep or startled the 
brave watching,—from that handful, and that want, to these 

millions, whose area is a continent, whose harvests might load 
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the board of famishing nations, for whom a world in arms 
has no terror; to trace the long series of causes which con- 
nected these two contrasted conditions, the Providences which 
ordained and guided a growth so stupendous; the dominant 
race, sober, earnest, constructive,—changed, but not de- 
generate here; the influx of other races, assimilating, elo- 
quent, and brave; the fusion of all into a new one; the sweet 
_ Stimulations of liberty; the removal by the whole width of 
- oceans from the establishments of Europe, shaken, tyrannical, 
or burdened; the healthful virgin world; the universal prog- 
ress of reason and art,—universal as civilization; the aspect 
of revolutions on the human mind; the expansion of dis- 
covery and trade; the developing sentiment of independence; 
the needful baptism of wars ; the brave men, the wise men : 
the constitution, the Union; the national life and the feeling 
of union which have grown with our growth and strengthened 
with our strength,—I do not say that meditations such as 
these might not teach or deepen the lesson of the day. 

All these things, so holy and beautiful, all things Ameri- 
can, may afford certainly the means to keep America alive. 
That vast panorama unrolled by our general history, or un- 
rolling; that eulogy, so just, so fervent, so splendid, so ap- 
proved; that electric, seasonable memory of Washington; 
that purchase and that dedication of the dwelling and the 
tomb, the work of woman and of the orator of the age; that 
record of his generals, that visit to battle-fields; that reverent 
wiping away of dust from great urns; that speculation, that 
dream of her past, present, and future; every ship builded on 
lake or ocean; every treaty concluded; every acre of territory 
annexed; every cannon cast; every machine invented; every 
mile of new railroad and telegraph undertaken ; every dollar 
added to the aggregate of national or individual wealth,— 
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these all, as subjects of thought, as motives to pride and care, 
as teachers of wisdom, as agencies for probable good, may 
work, may ensure, that earthly immortality of love and glory 
for which this celebration was ordained. 

My way, however, shall be less ambitious and less indirect. 
Think, then, for a moment on American nationality itself; 
the outward national life and the inward national sentiment. 
Think on this; its nature, and some of its conditions, and 
some of its ethics,—I would say, too, some of its dangers, 
but there shall be no expression of evil omen in this stage 
of the discourse; and to-day, at least, the word is safety, or 
hope. 

To know the nature of American nationality, examine it 
first by contrast and then examine it in itself. 

In some of the elemental characteristics of political opin- 
ion the American people are one. These they can no more 
renounce for substance than the highest summit of the high- 
est of the White Hills, than the peak of the Alleghanies, than 
the Rocky Mountains can bow and cast themselves into the 
sea. Through all their history, from the dawn of the colonial 
life to the brightness of this rising, they have spoken them, 
they have written them, they have acted them, they have run 
over with them. 

Tn all stages, in all agonies, through all report, good and 
evil,—some learning from the golden times of ancient and 
medixval freedom, Greece, and Italy, and Geneva, from 
‘Aristotle, from Cicero and Bodinus, and Machiavel and Cal- 
vin; or later, from Harrington, and Sydney, and Rousseau; 
some learning, all reinforcing it directly from nature and 
nature’s God—all have held and felt that every man was 
equal to every other man; that every man had a right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and a conscience un- 
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fettered; that the people were the source of power, and the 
good of the people was the political object of society itself. 
This creed, so grand, so broad,—in its general and duly 
qualified terms, so true,—planted the colonies, led them 
_ through the desert and the sea of ante-revolutionary life, ral- 
lied them all together to resist the attacks of a king and a min- 
ister, sharpened and pointed the bayonets of all their battles, 
burst forth from a million lips, beamed in a million eyes, 
burned in a million bosoms, sounded out in their revolutionary 
eloquence of fire and in the Declaration, awoke the thunders 
and gleamed in the lightning of the deathless words of Otis, 
Henry, and Adams, was graved for ever on the general mind 
by the pen of Jefferson and Paine, survived the excitements 
_of war and the necessities of order, penetrated and tinged all 
our constitutional composition and policy, and all our party 
organizations and nomenclature, and stands to-day, radiant, 
defiant, jocund, tiptoe, on the summits of our greatness, one 
-authoritative and louder proclamation to humanity by free 
dom, the guardian and the avenger. 

But in some traits of our politics we are not one. In some 
traits we differ from one another, and we change from our- 
selves. You may say these are subordinate, executory, in- 
-strumental traits. Let us not cavil about names, but find the 
essences of things. Our object is to know the nature of 
‘American nationality, and we are attempting to do so, first, 
by contrasting it with its antagonisms. 

There are two great existences, then, in our civil life, which 
have this in common, though they have nothing else in com- 
Mon, that they may come in conflict with the nationality 
which I describe; one of them constant in its operation, con- 
Stitutional, healthful, auxiliary, even; the other rarer, illegiti- 
mate, abnormal, terrible; one of them a force under law; 
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law. 

It is first the capital peculiarity of our system, now a com- 
monplace in our politics, that the affections which we give to 
country we give to a divided object, the States in which we 
live and the Union by which we are enfolded. We serve 
two masters. Our hearts own two loves. We live in two 
countries at once, and are commanded to be capacious of both. 
How easy it is to reconcile these duties in theory; how recip- 
rocally, more than compatible, how helpful and independent 
they are in theory; how in this respect our system’s differ- 
ence makes our system’s peace, and from these blended colors, 
and this action and counteraction, how marvellous a beauty 
and how grand a harmony we draw out, you all know. Prac- 
tically you know, too, the adjustment has not been quite so 
simple. How the constitution attempts it is plain enough. 
There it is; litera scripta manet,; and heaven and earth shall 
pass before one jot or one tittle of that Scripture shall fail of 
fulfilment. 

So we all say, and yet how men have divided on it. How 
they divided in the great convention itself, and in the very 
presence of Washington. How the people divided on it. 
How it has created parties, lost and given power, bestowed 
great reputations and taken them away, and colored and 
shaken the universal course of our public life! But have you 
ever considered that in the nature of things this must be so? 

Have you ever considered that it was a federative system 
we had to adopt, and that in such a system a conflict of head 
and members is in some form and to some extent a result of 
course? There the States were when we became a nation. 
There they have been for one hundred and fifty years—for 

one hundred and seventy years. Some power; it was agreed 
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on all hands, we must delegate to the new government. Of 
some thunder, some insignia, some beams, some means of 
kindling pride, winning gratitude, attracting honor, love, 

_ obedience, friends, all men knew they must be bereaved and 

_ they were so. 

| '. But when this was done there were the States still. In the 

scheme of every statesman they remained a component part, 
unannihilated, indestructible. In the scheme of the consti- 
tution, of compromise itself, they remained a component. part, 
indestructible. In the theories of all publicists and. all specu- 
lators they were retained, and they were valued. for it, to 
hinder and to disarm that centralization which. had. been found 
to be the danger and. the weakness of federal liberty.. 

- And then when you. bear in mind that they are sovereign- 
ties, quasi, but sovereignties still; that one of the most dread 
and. transcendent prerogatives of sovereignties, the preroga- 
tive: to: take life and liberty for crime, is theirs without dis- 
pute; that in the: theories of some: schools they may claim to 
be parties to the great compact, and as such may, and that 
any of theny may, secede from that compact. when by their 
‘corporate judgment they deem it to be broken fundamentally 
by the others, and that from such a judgment there is no ap- 
peal to a common peaceful umpire; that in the theories of 
some schools they may call out their young men and their 
old men under the pains of death to defy the sword-point of | 
the federal arm; that they can pour around evem the gallows 
and the tomb of him who died for treason to the Union honor, 
‘opinion, tears, and thus sustain the last umtimely hour and 
soothe the disembodied, complaining shade; that every one, 
by name, by line of boundary, by jurisdiction, is distinct fromm 
vevery other and every one from the nation; that withm: their 
inviolate borders lie our farms, our homes, our meeting-houses, 
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our graves; that their laws, their courts, their militia, their 
police, to so vast an extent protect our persons from violence, 
and our homes from plunder; that their heaven ripens our 
harvests; their schools form our children’s mental and moral 
nature; their charities or their taxes feed our poor; their hos- 
pitals cure or shelter our insane; that their image, their opin- 
ions, their literature, their morality are around us ever, a pres- 
ence, a monument, an atmosphere—when you consider this 
you feel how practical and how inevitable is that antagonism 
to a single national life, and how true it is that we “ buy all 
our blessings at a price.” 

But there is another antagonism to such a national life, 
less constant, less legitimate, less compensated, more terrible, 
to which I must refer,—not for reprobation, nor for warning, 
not even for grief, but that we may know by contrast nation- 
ality itself,—and that is the element of sections. 

This, too, is old; older than the States, old as the colonies, 
old as the churches that planted them, old as Jamestown, old 
as Plymouth. A thousand forms disguise and express it and 
in all of them it is hideous. Candidum sew nigrum hoc tu 
Romane caveto. Black or white, as you are Americans, dread 
it, shun it! 

Springing from many causes and fed by many stimulations; 
springing from that diversity of climate, business, institu- 
tions, accomplishment, and morality, which comes of our 
greatness and compels and should constitute our order and 
our agreement, but which only makes their difficulty and 
their merit; from that self-love and self-preference which are 
their own standard, exclusive, intolerant, and censorious of 
what is wise and holy; from the fear of ignorance, the jealousy 
of ignorance, the narrowness of ignorance; from incapacity, 
to abstract, combine, and grasp a complex and various object, 
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and thus rise to the dignity of concession and forbearance 
and compromise; from the frame of our civil polity, the neces- 
sities of our public life and the nature of our ambition, which 
forces all men not great men—the minister in his parish, the 
politician on the stump on election day, the editor of the 
party newspaper—to take his rise or his patronage from an 
intense local opinion, and therefore to do his best to create 
or reinforce it; from our federative government; from our 
good traits, bad traits, and foolish traits; from that vain and 
vulgar hankering for European reputation and respect for 
European opinion, which forgets that one may know 
Aristophanes, and Geography, and the Cosmical Unity 
snd Telluric influences, and the smaller morals of 
life, and all the sounding pretensions of philanthropy, and 
yet not know America; from that philosophy, falsely so called, 
which boasts emptily of progress, renounces traditions, denies 
{rod and worships itself; from an arrogant and flashy litera- 
ture which mistakes a new phrase for a new thought, and old 
nonsense for new truth, and is glad to exchange for the fame 
vf drawing-rooms and parlor windows, and the sidelights of 
a car in motion, the approval of time and the world; from 
philanthropy which is short-sighted, impatient, and spasmodic, 
and cannot be made to appreciate that its grandest and surest 
egent, in his eye whose lifetime is eternity, and whose 
periods are ages, is a nation and a sober public opinion and 
a safe and silent advancement, reforming by time; from that 
spirit which would rule or ruin and would reign in hell rather 
than serve in heaven; springing from these causes and stimu- 
lated thus, there is an element of regions antagonistic to 
nationality. 

Always, I have said, there was one; always there will be. 
Ji lifted its shriek sometimes even above the silver clarion 
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tone that called millions to unite for independence. It res 
sisted the nomination of Washington to command our armiés; 
made his new levies hate one another; assisted the caballings 
of Gates and Conway; mocked his retreats, and threw its 
damp passing cloud for a moment over his exceeding glory; 
opposed the adoption of any constitution; and perverted by 
construction and denounced as a covenant with hell the actual 
constitution when it was adopted; brought into our vocabu- 
lary and discussions the hateful and illomened words North 
and South, Atlantic and Western, which the grave warnings 
of the Farewell Address expose and rebuke; transformed the 
floor of Congress into a battlefield of contending local’ policy; 
convened its conventions at Abbeville and Hartford; rent 
asunder conferences and synods; turned stated assemblies of 
grave clergymen and grave laymen into shows of gladiators or 
of the beasts of gladiators; checked the holy effort of missions 
and set back the shadow on the dial-plate of a certain amelio- 
ration and ultimate probable emancipation many degrees; 
Some might say it culminated later in an enterprise even more 
daring still; but others might deny it. : 

The ashes upon that fire are not yet cold, and we will not 
tread upon them. But all will unite in prayer to Almighty 
God that we may never see, nor our children, nor their chil- 
dren to the thousandth generation may ever see it culminate. 
in a geographical party, banded to elect a geographical Presi- 
dent and inaugurate a geographical policy. 


“Take any shape but that, and thou art welcome!” 


But now, by the side of this and all antagonisms, higher than 
they, stronger than they, there rises colossal the fine sweet 
spirit of nationality, the nationality of America! See there 
the pillar of fire which God has kindled and lifted and moved 
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for our hosts and our ages. Gaze on that, worship that, wor- 
ship. the highest in that. 

Between that light and our eyes a cloud for a time may 
seem to gather; chariots, armed, men on foot, the troops of 
kings may march on us, and our fears may make us for a 
moment turn from it; a sea may spread before us and. waves 
seem to hedge us up; dark idolatries may alienate some hearts 
for a season from that worship; revolt, rebellion, may break 
out in the camp, and the waters of our springs may run bitter 
to the taste and mock it; between us and that Canaan a great 
river may seem to be rolling; but beneath that high guidance 
our way is onward, ever onward; those waters shall part and 
stand on either hand in heaps; that idolatry shall repent; that 
rebellion shall be crushed; that stream shall be sweetened; 
that overflowing river shall be passed on foot dry-shod in har- 
vest time; and from that promised land of flocks, fields, tents, 
mountains, coasts and ships, from north and south, and east 
and west, there shall swell one ery yet, of victory, peace and 
thanksgiving! 

But we were seeking the nature of the spirit of nationality, 
and we pass in this inquiry from contrast to analysis. You 
may call it, subjectively regarded, a mode of contemplating 
the nation in its essence, and so far it is an intellectual con- 
ception, and you may call it a feeling, toward ‘the nation 
thus contemplated, and so far it is an emotion. In the intel- 
lectual exercise it contemplates the nation as it is one, and as 
it is distinguished from all other nations, and in the emo- 
tional exercise it loves it, and is proud of it as thus it is con- 
templated. This you may call its ultimate analysis. 

But how much more is included in it! How much flows: 
‘from it! How eold and inadequate is such a description, if 
we leave it there! Think of it first as a. state of conscious- 
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ness, asa spring of feeling, as a motive to exertion, as blessing 
your country, and as reacting on you. Think of it as it fills 
your mind and quickens your heart, and as it fills the mind 
and quickens the heart of millions around you. 

Instantly under such an influence you ascend above the’ 
smoke and stir of this small local strife; you tread upon the 
high places of the earth and of history; you think and feel 
as an American for America; her power, her eminence, her, 
consideration, her honor, are yours; your competitors, like 
hers, are kings; your home, like hers, is the world; your path, 
like hers, is on the highway of empires; our charge, her 
charge, is of generations and ages; your record, her record, 
is of treaties, battles, voyages, beneath all the constellations; 
her image, one, immortal, golden, rises on your eye as our 
western star at evening rises on the traveller from his homes, 
no lowering cloud, no angry river, no lingering spring, no, 
broken crevasse, no inundated city or plantation, no tracts 
of sand, arid and burning, on that surface, but all plone! 
and softened into one beam of kindred rays, the image, har- 
binger, and promise of love, hope, and a brighter day! | 

Think of it next as an active virtue. Is not all history a 
recital of the achievements of nationality, and an exponent 
of its ‘historical and imperial nature? Even under systems. 
far less perfect. and influences far less auspicious than ours, 
has it not lifted itself wp for a time above all things meaner, 
vindicating itself by action, by the sublimity of a brave dar- 
ing, successful or unsuccessful, by the sublimity of a working 
hope? How loose, for example, and how perfidious was that 
union of ‘the States of Greece in all times! 

How distinct were the nations of Attica, of Laconia, of 
Thessaly, of Beotia, and how utterly insufficient the oracle, 
the Amphictyonic Assembly, the games, the great first epic, 
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to restrain Athens and Sparta and Thebes from contending, 
by diplomacy, by fraud, by battle, for the mastery! And 
yet even in the historical age, when the storm of Eastern in- 
vasion swept that blue sea, and those laughing islands, and 
iron-bound coast, over, above, grander and more useful than 
the fear and policy which counselled temporary union,— 
were there not some, were there not many, on whose per- 
turbed and towering motives came the thought of that great, 
common, Greek name; that race, kindred at last, though 
policy, though mines of marble, though ages had parted them, 
—that golden, ancient, polished speech, that inherited an- 
cestral glory, that national Olympus, that inviolated, sterile, 
and separate earth, that fame of camps, that fire of camps 
which put out the ancient life of the Troy of Asia; and was 
it not such memories as these that burn and revel in the pages 
of Herodotus? 

Did not Sparta and Athens hate one another and fight one 
another habitually, and yet when those Lacedzmonian levies 
gazed so steadfastly on the faces of the fallen at Marathon, 
did they not give Greek tears to Athens and Greek curses to 
Persia, and in the hour of Platsa did they not stand together 
against the barbarian? 

What else formed the secret of the brief spell of Rienzi’s 
power, and burned and sparkled in the poetry and rhetoric 
of his friend Petrarch, and soothed the dark hour of the 
grander soul of Machiavel, loathing that Italy, and recalling 


that other day when ‘ 


‘eight hundred thousand men sprang 
to arms at the rumor of a Gallic invasion? ” 

Is not Prussia afraid of Austria, and Saxony of Bavaria, 
and Frankfort jealous of Dresden, and so through the 
twenty-seven or thirty States, great. and small; and yet the 


dear, common fatherland, the old German tongue, the legend 
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of Hermann, the native and titular Rhine flowing rapid, deep, 
and majestic, like the life of a hero of antiquity,—do not 
these spectacles and these traditions sometimes wake the - 
nationality of Germany to action as well as to life and 
hope? 

But if you would contemplate nationality as an active vir-| 
tue, look around you. Is not our own history one witness © 
and one record of what it can do? This day and all which 
it stands for,—did it not give us these? This glory of the ~ 
fields of that war, this eloquence of that revolution, this wide 
one sheet of flame which wrapped tyrant and tyranny and ~ 
swept all that escaped from it away, forever and forever; 
the courage to fight, to retreat, to rally, to advance, to guard 
the young flag by the young arm and the young heart’s blood, 
to hold up and hold on till the magnificent consummation 
crowned the work,—were not all these imparted as inspired 
by this imperial sentiment? 

Has it not here begun the master-work of man, the creation 
of a national life? Did it not call out that prodigious devel- 
opment of wisdom, the wisdom of constructiveness which 
illustrated the years after the war, and the framing and adopt- ° 
ing of the constitution? Has it not, in the general, con- 
tributed to the administering of that government wisely and 
well since? Look at it! It has kindled us to no aims of con- 
quest. It has involved us in no entangling alliances. It has — 
kept our neutrality dignified and just. 

The victories of peace have been our prized victories. But 
the larger and truer grandeur of the nations, for which they 
are created and for which they must, one day, before some 
tribunal give account, what a measure of these it has enabled 
us already to fulfil! It has lifted us to the throne and has 
set on our brow the name of the great republic. 


¥ 


t 
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Tt has taught us to demand nothing wrong, and to submit 
to nothing wrong; it has made our diplomacy sagacious, wary, 


. and accomplished; it has opened the iron gate of the moun- 


tain, and planted our ensign on the great, tranquil sea; it has 
made the desert to bud and blossom as the rose; it has quick- 
ened to life the giant brood of useful arts; it has whitened 
lake and ocean with the sails of a daring, new, and lawful 
trade; it has extended to exiles, flymg as clouds, the asylum 
of our better liberty; it has kept us at rest within all our 
borders; it has repressed without blood the intemperance of 
local insubordination; it has scattered the seeds of liberty, 
under law and under order, broadcast; it has seen and helped 
American feeling to swell into a fuller flood; from many a 
field and many a deck, though it seeks not war, makes not 
war, and fears not war, it has borne the radiant flag all 
unstained; it has opened our age of lettered glory; it 
has opened and honored the age of the industry of the 
people! 

We have done with the nature of American nationality, 
with its contrasts, analysis, and fruits. I have less pleasure 
to remind you that it has conditions also and ethics. And 
what are some of these? This is our next consideration. 

And the first of these is that this national existence is, to 
an extraordinary degree, not a growth, but a production; that 
it has origin in the will and the reason, and that the will and 
the reason must keep it alive or it can bear no life. I do 
not forget that a power above man’s power, a wisdom above 
man’s wisdom, a reason above man’s reason, may be traced 
without the presumptuousness of fanaticism in the fortunes 
of America. 

T do not forget that God has been in our history. Beyond 
that dazzling progress of art, society, thought, which is of 
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his ordaining, although it may seem to a false philosophy a 
fatal and inevitable flow under law,—beyond this I do not 
forget that there have been and there may be again inters 
positions, providential, exceptional, and direct, of that Su- 
preme Agency without which no sparrow falleth. That con- 
dition of mind and of opinion in Europe, and more than any- 
where else in England, which marked the period of emigra- 
tion and bore flower, fruit, and seed after its kind in the new 
world; that conflict and upheaval and fermenting in the age 
of Charles the First, and the Long Parliament, and Cromwell, - 
and Milton,—violated nature asserting herself; that disap- | 
pearance of the old races here, wasting so mysteriously and 
so seasonably,—that drear death giving place as in nature to 
a better life; that long colonial growth in shade and storm 
and neglect, sheltered imperfectly by our relations to the 
mother country, and not yet exposed to the tempest and light- 
ning of the high places of political independence; burdened 
and poor, but yet evolving, germinant, prophetic; that insane 
common attack of one tyranny on so many charters; that suc- 
cession of incompetent English commanders and English tac- 
tics against us in the war; that one soul breathed in a moment 
into a continent; the declaration so timely, and so full of 
tone; the name, the services, the influence of Washington,— 
these are “ parts of his ways,” and we may understand and 
adore them. 

I do not forget either that in the great first step we had 
to take—that difficulty so stupendous, of beginning to mould 
the colonies into a nation, to overcome the prejudices of habit 
and ignorance, the petty cavils of the petty, the envy, the 
jealousy, the ambition, the fears of great men and little men; 
to take away partition walls, roll away provincial flags and 
hush provincial drums, and give to the young republic e plu- 
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ribus unum, to set out onward and upward on her zodiac 
path,—I do not forget that in this, too, there were helps of 
circumstances for which no philosophy and no pride can make 
us unthankful. 

Take one. Have you ever considered, speculating on the 


: mysteries of our national being, how providentially the colo- 


nial life itself, in one respect, qualified for union, and how 


providentially it came to pass that independence and nation- 


_ ality were born in one day? Suppose that, from the times 
when they were planted respectively, these colonies had been 


independent of one another, and of every one,—suppose this 
had been so for one hundred and fifty years, for one hundred 
and seventy years; that in the eye of public law they had 
through all that time ranked with England, with France; that 


_ through all that time they had made war, concluded peace, 


negotiated treaties of commerce and of alliance, received and 
sent ministers, coined money, superintended trade, “ done all 
other things which independent States of right may do; ” 
and then that a single foreign power had sought to re- 
duce them. I do not say that that power would have reduced 
them. I do not say that necessity, that prudence, which is 
civil necessity, would not have taught them to assist one an- 
other, and that in one sense, and that a just one, they would 
have fought and triumphed together. 

But when that victory was won and the cloud rolled off 
seaward, would these victors have flown quite so easily into 
a common embrace and become a single people? This long 
antecedent several independence; this long antecedent national 
life,—would it not have indurated them and separated them? 
These old high actions and high passions flowing diverse; these 
opposed banners of old fields; this music of hostile marches; 
these memories of an unshared past; this history of a glory 
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in which one only had part,—do you think they could have 
been melted, softened, and beaten quite so easily into the 
unity of a common life? 

Might not the world have seen here, instead, another At- 
tica, and Achaia, and Lacedemonia, and Messina, and 
Naples, and Florence, and Saxony? Did not that colonial 
life, in its nature—that long winter and lingering spring— 
discipline and prepare men for the future of their civil life, 
as an April snow enriches the earth it seems to bury? Did 
it not keep back the growths which might otherwise have 
shot up into impracticable ranknesses and diversities? Did 
it not divert men from themselves to one another — from 
Massachusetts and Virginia and New York, to the forming 
or the possible America? Instead of stunting and enfeeb- 
ling, did it not enlarge and strengthen? 

And when all that host flocked together, to taste together 
the first waters of independent life, and one high, common, 
proud feeling pervaded their ranks, lifted up all hearts, soft- 
ened all hearts at once—and a Rhode Island general was seen 
to fight at the Eutaws; and a New Yorker, or one well-be- 
loved of Massachusetts, at Saratoga; and a Virginian to guide 
the common war, and a united army to win the victory for 
all—was not the transition, in a moment so sublime, more 
natural, less violent, more easy to the transcendent conception 
of nationality itself? 

I do not deny, too, that some things subordinate and execu- 
tory are a little easier than at first; that the friction of the 
machine is less somewhat; that mere administration has 
grown simpler; that organizations have been effected which 
may move of themselves; that departments have been created 
and set going, which can go alone; that the constitution has 
been construed authoritatively; that a course, a routine has 
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been established in which things—some things—may go on 
as now, without your thought or mind. 

Bold he is, moreover, I admit, not wise, who would under- 
take to determine what chance or what Providence may do, 
and what man may do in the sustentation of national life. 
But remember, that is a false philosophy and that is no re- 
ligion which absolves from duty. That is impiety which 
boasts of a will of God and forgets the business of man. 
Will and reason created, will and reason must keep. Every 
day, still, we are in committee of the whole on the question 
of the constitution or no constitution. Eternal vigilance is 
the condition of union, as they say it is of liberty. 

T have heard that if the same Omnipotence which formed 
the universe at first should suspend its care for a day, primeval 
chaos were come again. Dare we risk such a speculation in 
politics and act on it? 

Consider how new-is this America of yours! Some there 
are yet alive who saw this infant rocked in the cradle. Some 
there are yet alive who beheld the first inauguration of Wash- 
ington; many that felt how the tidings of his death smote on 
the general heart. Some now alive saw the deep broad trench 
first excavated, the stone drawn from the mountain-side, the 
mortar mingled, the Cyclopean foundation laid, the tears, the 
anthems, the thanksgiving of the dedication day. 

That unknown, therefore magnified, therefore magnificent 
original; that august tradition of a mixed human and divine; 
that hidden fountain; the long, half-hidden flow glancing 
uncertain and infrequent through the opening of the old for- 
est, spreading out at last after leagues, after centuries, into 
the clear daylight of history; the authoritative prescription; 
the legend, the fable, the tones of uncertain harps, the acquies- 
cence of generations, rising in a long line to life as to a gift,— 
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where for us are they? On all this architecture of utility and 
reason where has time laid a finger? What angularity has if 
rounded; what stone has it covered with moss; on what salient 
or what pendant coigne of vantage has it built its nest; on 
what deformity has its moonlight and twilight fallen? What 


enables us then to withhold for a moment the sustaining 


hand? The counsel of philosophy and history, of Cicero, of 
Machiavel, of Montesquieu, to turn to the first principles, to 


reproduce and reconstruct the ancient freedom, the masculine ° 


virtues, the plain wisdom of the original—is it not seasonable 
counsel eminently for you? Remember, your reason, your 
will, may keep, must keep, what reason and will builded, 
Yours is the responsibility, yours, to country, to man, un- 
shared, unconcealed. 

T do not know that I need to say next that such a spirit of 
nationality reposing on will and reason, or, however produced, 
not spontaneous, and therefore to some extent artificial, de- 
mands a specific culture to develop it and to make it intense, 
sure and constant. I need not say this, because it is so plain; 
but it is important as well as plain. 

There is a love of country which comes uncalled for, one 
knows not how. It comes in with the very air, the eye, the 
ear, the instincts, the first taste of the mother’s milk, the first 
beatings of the heart. The faces of brothers and sisters and 
the loved father and mother, the laugh of playmates, the old 
willow tree and well and schoolhouse, the bees at work in the 
spring, the note of the robin at evening, the lullaby, the cows 


coming home, the singing-book, the catechism, the visits of - 


neighbors, the general training,—all things which make child- 
hood happy begin it; and then as the age of the passions and 
the age of the reason draw on, and love and the sense of home 
and security and property under law, come to life; and as 
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the story goes round, and as the book or the newspaper relates 
the less-favored lots of other lands, and the public and the pri- 
vate sense of a man is forming and formed, there is a type of 
patriotism already. 

Thus they had imbibed it who stood that charge at Concord, 
and they who hung deadly on the retreat, and they who threw 
up the hasty and imperfect redoubt on Bunker Hill by night, 
set on it the blood-red provincial flag, and passed so calmly 
with Prescott and Putnam and Warren through the experi- 
ences of the first fire. 

But now to direct this spontaneous sentiment of hearts to 
the Union, to raise it high, to make it broad and deep, to 
instruct it, to educate it, is in some things harder, some things 
easier; but it may be done; it must be done. She, too, has 
her spectacles; she, too, has her great names; she, too, has her 
food for patriotism, for childhood, for man. ‘“ Americans,” 
said an orator of France, “ begin with the infant in the cradle. 
Let the first word he lisps be Washington.” 

Hang on his neck on that birthday and that day of his death 
at Mount Vernon the medal of Congress, by its dark ribbon; 
tell him the story of the flag, as it passes glittering along the 
road; bid him listen to that plain, old-fashioned, stirring music ~ 
of the Union; lead him when school is out at evening to the 
grave of his great-grandfather, the old soldier of the war; bid 
him, like Hannibal, at nine years old, lay the little hand on 
that constitution and swear reverently to observe it; lift him 
up and lift yourselves up to the height of American feeling; 
open to him, and think for yourselves, on the relation of 
America to the States; show him upon the map the area to — 
which she has extended herself; the climates that come into 
the number of her months; the silver paths of her trade, wide 
zs the world; tell him of her contributions to humanity and 
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her protests for free government; keep with him the glad and 
solemn feasts of her appointment; bury her great names in hig 
heart, and into your hearts; contemplate habitually, lovingly, 
intelligently, this grand abstraction, this vast reality of good; 
and such an institution may do somewhat to transform this 
surpassing beauty into a national life. which shall last while 
sun and moon endure. 

But there is another condition of our nationality of which 
I must say something, and that is that it rests on compromise. 
America, the constitution, practicable policy, all of it, are a 
compromise. Our public is possible—it can draw its breath 
for a day—only by compromise. 

There is a cant of shallowness and fanaticism which mis- 
understands and denies this. There is a distempered and 
ambitious morality which says civil prudence is no virtue. 
There is a philanthropy,—so it calls itself,—pedantry, arro- 
gance, folly, cruelty, impiousness, I call it, fit enough for a 
pulpit, totally unfit for a people; fit enough for a preacher, 
totally unfit for a statesman;—which, confounding large 
things with little things, ends with means, subordinate ends 
with chief ends, one man’s sphere of responsibility with 
another man’s sphere of responsibility, seed-time with har- 
vest, one science with another science, one truth with another 
truth, one jurisdiction with another jurisdiction, the span- 
long day of life with the duration of States, generals with 
universals, the principle with the practice, the Anglo-Celtic- 
Saxon of America with the pavers of Paris, cutting down 
the half-grown tree to snatch the unripe fruit — there 
is a philanthropy which scolds at this even, and calls it 
names. 

To such a spirit I have nothing to say, but I have something 
to say to you. It is remarked by a very leading writer of our 
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. : 
times, Lord Macaulay,—ennobled less by title than by genius 


and fame,—“that compromise is the essence of politics.” 
That which every man of sense admits to be so true as to have 
become a commonplace of all politics, is peculiarly true of our 
national politics. Our history is a record of compromises; and 
this freedom and this glory attest their wisdom and bear their 
fruits. But can these compromises stand the higher test of 
morality? Concessions for the sake of the nation; concessions 
for what the general opinion of America has pronounced con- 
cessions for America; concessions in measures; concessions in 
spirit for such an end;—are they a virtue? 

I hope it is worth something, in the first place, that the 
judgment of civilization, collected from all its expression and 
all its exponents, has ranked concession for the keeping and 

well-being of the nation among the whiter virtues. Starting 

with the grand central sentiment that patriotism is the noblest 
practical limitation of universal philanthropy and reserving its 
enthusiasm, its tears, for the martyred patriot, and deeming 
his death the most glorious of deaths, it has given ever the 
first place to him whose firmness, wisdom, and moderation have 
built the State, and whose firmness, wisdom, and moderation 
keep the State. These traits it has stamped as virtues. 

_ These traits it has stamped as great virtues. Poetry, art, 

history, biography, the funeral discourse, the utterance of that 
judgment, how universally have they so stamped them! He 
whose harp, they said, attracted and fused savage natures; he 
who gave to his people, not the best government, but the best 
that they would bear; he who by timely adaptations elevated 
an inferior class to equality with a superior class and made 
two nations into one; he whose tolerance and comprehension 
put out the fires of persecution and placed all opinions and 
religions on one plane before the law; he whose healing coun- 
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sels composed the distractions of a various empire,—he is the 
great good man of civilization. 

Ambition might have been his aim to some extent, but the 
result is a country, a power, a law. On that single title it 
raised his statue, hung on it the garland that cannot die, kept 
his birthday by the firing of cannons, and ringing of bells, 
and processions, and thanks to God Almighty. He may not 
have been fortunate in war; he may not have been foremost 
among men of genius; but what Luxembourg, what Eugene, 
what Marlborough, heaped on his ashes such a monument as 
the wise, just, cold, Dutch deliverer of England? What 
Gates, what Lee, what Alexander, what Napoleon, won such 
honor, such love, such sacred and warm-felt approval as our 
civil father, Washington? Does that judgment, the judg- 
ment of civilization, condemn Demosthenes, who would have 
invited Persia to help against Macedon ; or Cicero, who 
praised and soothed the young Octavius, to win him from 
Anthony; or the Calvinist William, who invited the papal 
Austria to fight with him against Louis XIV? Does it 
dream of branding such an act as hypocrisy or apostacy ? 
Does it not recognize it rather as wisdom, patriotism, and 
virtue, masculine and intelligent? Does it not rather give 
him all honor and thanks who could forego the sweets of 
revenge, rise above the cowardice of selfishness and the nar- 
row memory of personal inapplicable antecedents, and for 
the love of Athens, of Rome, of England, of liberty, could 
magnanimously grasp the solid glory of great souls? 

But this judgment of civilization, I maintain next, is a 
sound moral judgment. It is founded on a theory of duty 
‘which makes the highest utility to man the grandest achieve- 
ment of man. It thinks that it discerns that the national life 
is the true, useful human life. It thinks that it discerns ths 


ee 
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| the greater includes the less; that beneath that order, that gov- 
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ernment, that law, that power, reform is easy and reform is 
safe,—reform of the man, reform of the nation. It ventures 
to hold that a nation is the grandest of the instrumentalities 
of morals and religion. 

It holds that under that wing, Beneath that lightning, there 
is room, there is capacity for humbly imitating his plan who 
‘its in the circle of eternity, and with whom a thousand years 
“are as one day; room, motive, capacity for labor, for culture, 
“for preparation, for the preaching of the gospel of peace to all, 
for elevating by slow, sure and quiet gradations down to its 
depths, down to its chains, society itself. Concession to keep 
such an agent is concession to promote such ends. 

Do you remember what a great moralist and a great man, 
Archbishop Whately, said on this subject in the House of 
Lords? He was advocating concession to Catholics; and see 
how much stronger was truth than the hatred of theologians. 
The biographer of Peel calls the speech a splendid piece of rea- 
soning; and it decided the vote: 

“So great is the outcry which it has been the fashion among 
some persons for several years past to raise against expediency 
that the very word has become almost an ill-omened sound. 
It seems to be thought by many a sutlicient ground of condem- 
nation of any legislator to say that he is guided by views of 


expediency. And some seem even to be ashamed of acknowl- 
edging that they are, in any degree, so guided. I, for one, 


| however, am content to submit to the imputation of being a 
votary of expediency. And what is more, I do not see what 


right any one who is not so has to sit in Parliament or to take 
any part in public affairs. 

“ Any one who may choose to acknowledge that the meas- 
ures he opposes are expedient, or that those he recommends 
are inexpedient, ought manifestly to have no seat in a deliber- 
ative assembly which is constituted for the express and sole 
purpose of considering what measures are conducive to the 
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public good,—in other words, ‘ expedient.’ I say the ‘ public 
good,’ because, of course, by ‘ expediency’ we mean not that 
which may benefit some individual or some party or class of 


men at the expense of the public, but what conduces to the, 


good of the nation. 


. . 


“Now this, it is evident, is the very object for which 


deliberative assemblies are constituted. And so far is this 
from being regarded, by our church, at least, as something at 
variance with religious duty, that we have a prayer specially 
appointed to be offered up during the sitting of the Houses of 
Parliament, that their consultations may be ‘ directed and 
prospered for the safety, honor, and welfare of our sovereign 
and her dominions.’ Now, if this be not the very definition of 
political expediency, let any one say what is.” 

I have no doubt, however, that this judgment of civiliza- 
tion restg in part on the difficulty and the rarity of the virtue 
which it praises. We prize the difficult and the rare because 
they are difficult and rare; and when you consider how easy 
and how tempting it is to fall in with and float with the 
stream on which so many swim; how easy is that broad road 
and how sweet that approved strain; how easy and how tempt- 
ing it is to please an assenting congregation, or circle of read- 
ers, or local public; how easy and how tempting to compound 
for sins which an influential man “is not inclined to, by 
damning those he has no mind to;” how easy to please those 
we see and forget those out of sight; what courage, what love 
of truth are demanded to dissent; how hard it is to rise to the 
vast and varied conception and to the one idea, which grasps 
and adjusts all the ideas; how easy it is for the little man 
to become great, the shallow man to become profound; the 
coward out of danger to be brave; the free-state man to be an 
anti-slavery man and to write tracts which his friends alone 
read; when you think that even the laughter of fools and 
children and madmen, little ministers, little editors, and little 
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| politicians, can inflict the mosquito bite, not deep, but sting- 

I ing;—who wonders that the serener and the calmer judgment 

' allots “to patient continuance in well doing,” to resistance of 

‘the parts, to contention for the whole, to counsels of modera- 
tion and concession, “ glory, honor, and immortality?” 


“What nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 
The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy.” 


But this judgment of civilization is the judgment of reli- 
gion, too. You believe with the Bible, with Cicero, with the 
teachings of history, that God wills the national life. He 
wills civilization, therefore society, therefore law, therefore 
government, therefore nations. How do we know this? Al- 
ways, from the birth of the historical times, civilized man led 
the national life. Therein always the nature God has given 
him has swelled to all its perfection and has rendered the 
worthiest praise to the giver of the gift. He who wills the 
end wills the indispensable means; he wills the means which 
his teachers, nature, and experience, have ascertained to be 
indispensable. Then he wills these means, concession, com- 
promise, love, forbearance, help, because his teachers, nature 
and experience, have revealed them to be indispensable. 
Then he wills our national life. Then he wills the spirit 
which made it and which keeps it. 

Do you dare to say, with President Davies, that you be 
lieve that Providence raised up that young man, Washington, 
for some great public service,—with the spectator of that first 
inauguration, that you believe the Supreme Being looked 
down with complacency on that act,—with that Senate which 
thanked God that he had conducted to the tomb a fame whiter 
than it was brilliant; and yet dare to say that the spirit. of 
Washington ought not to be your spirit, his counsels your 
guide, his farewell address your scripture of political religion? 
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But what does he say? I need not repeat it for you have it! 
by heart; but what said a greater than he? “ Render unto’ 
Cesar the things which are Cesar’s.” 

Render unto Cesar the things that are Cyesar’s, and thus, 
to that extent, you “render unto God the things which are 
God’s.” Be these words our answer and our defence. "When 
they press us with the commonplaces of anti-slavery, be these 
words of wisdom our answer. Say to them, 

“Yes, I thank God I keep no slaves. I am sorry there is 
one on earth; I am sorry even that there is need of law, of 
subordination, of order, of government, of the discipline of the 
schools, of prisons, of the gallows; I wonder at such a system 
of things; piously I would reform it; but beneath that same 
system I am an American citizen; beneath that system this 
country it is my post to keep; while I keep her there is hope 
for all men, for the evil man, for the intemperate man, for 
slaves, for free, for all; that hope your rash and hasty hand 
would prostrate; that hope my patience would advance.” 

Have they done? Are they answered? 

There are other conditions and other laws of our nationality 
on which there needs to be said something if there were time. 
That it is not and that it cannot come to good, that it cannot 
achieve its destiny, that it cannot live even unless it rests on 
the understanding of the State, you know. How gloriously 
this is anticipated by our own constitution, you remember. 
How well said Washington—who said all things as he did all 
things, well—“ that in proportion as governments rest on pub- 
lic opinion, that opinion must be enlightened.” 

There must then be intelligence at the foundation. But 
what intelligence? Not that which puffeth up, I fancy; not 
flippancy, not smartness, not sciolism, whose fruits, whose ex- 
pression are vanity, restlessness, insubordination, hate, irrey- 
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erence, unbelief, incapacity to combine ideas, and great 
capacity to overwork a single one. Not quite this. This is 
that little intelligence and little learning which are dangerous. 

These are the characteristics, I have read, which pave the 
way for the downfall of States; not those on which a long 
glory and a long strength have towered. These, more than 
the general of Macedon, gave the poison to Demosthenes in 
the Island Temple. These, not the triumvirate alone, closed 
the eloquent lips of Cicero. These, before the populous 
North had done it, spread beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan 
sands in the downward age. These, not Christianity, not 
Goth, not Lombard, nor Norman, rent that fair one Italy 
asunder and turned the garden and the mistress of the earth 
into a school, into a hiding-place, of assassins,—of spies from 
Austria, of spies from France, with gold to buy and ears to 
catch and punish the dreams of liberty whispered in sleep, and 
shamed the memories and hopes of Machiavel and Mazzini, 
and gave for that joyand that beauty mourning and heaviness. 

This is not the intelligence our constitution means, Wash- 
ington meant, and our country needs. It is intelligence 
which, however it begins, ends with belief, with humility, 
with obedience, with veneration, with admiration, with truth; 
which recognizes and then learns and then teaches the duties 
of a comprehensive citizenship; which hopes for a future on 
earth and beyond earth, but turns habitually, reverently, 
thoughtfully, to the old paths, the great men, the hallowed 
graves of the fathers; which binds in one bundle of love the 
kindred and mighty legend of revolution and liberty, the life 
of Christ in the Evangelists and the constitution in its plain 
text; which can read with Lord Chatham, Thucydides and the 
stories of master-states of antiquity, yet holds with him that 
the papers of the Congress of 1776 were better; whose patriot- 
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ism grows warm at-Marathon, but warmer at Monmouth, at 
Yorktown, at Bunker Hill, at Saratoga; which reforms by. 
preserving, serves by standing and waiting, fears God and 
honors America. 

I had something to say more directly still on the ethics of 
nationality, on the duty of instructing the conscience; on the 
crimes and treason, and slander, and fraud, that are com- 
mitted around us in its name; on the shallowness and stupidity 
of the doctrine that the mere moral sentiments, trained by a 
mere moral discipline, may safely guide the complex civil life; 
of the teachers and studies which they need to fit them for so 
precious, difficult, and delicate a dominion; of the high place 
in the scale of duties which, thus fitted, they assign to nation- 
ality; of the judgment which, thus fitted, they would apply to 
one or two of the commonplaces and practices of the time. 

But I pass it all to say only that these ethics teach the true 
subordination and the true reconciliation of apparently incom- 
patible duties. These only are the casuists, or the safest casu- 
ists for us. Learn from them how to adjust this conflict be- 
tween patriotism and philanthropy. To us, indeed, there seems 
to be no such conflict, for we are philanthropists in proportion 
as we are unionists. Our philanthropy, we venture to say, 1s 
a just philanthropy. That is all. It loves all men, it helps 
all men, it respects all rights, keeps all compacts, recognizes all 
dangers, pities all suffering, ignores no fact, master and slave 
it enfolds alike. It happens thus that it contracts the sphere 
of our duty somewhat and changes not the nature, but the 
time, the place, the mode of performing it. It does not make 
our love cold, but it makes it safe; it naturalizes it, it baptizes 
it into our life; it cireumscribes it within our capacities and our 
necessities; it sets on it the great national public seal. 

If you say that thus our patriotism limits our philanthropy, 
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T answer that ours is American philanthropy. Be this the vir- 
tue we boast, and this the name by which we know it. In this 
name, in this quality, find the standard and the utterance of 
the virtue itself. By this, not by broad phylacteries and chief 
seats, the keener hate, the gloomier fanaticism, the louder cry, 
judge, compare, subordinate. Do they think that nobody is a 
philanthropist but themselves? 

We, too, look up the long vista and gaze, rapt, at the daz- 
zling ascent; we, too, see towers rising, crowned, imperial, and 
the tribes coming to bend in the opening of a latter day. But 
we see peace, order, reconciliation of rights along that bright- 
ening future. We trace all along that succession of reform 
the presiding instrumentalities of national life. 

_ We see our morality working itself clearer and clearer; one 
historical and conventional right or wrong, after another, fall- 
ing peacefully and still; we hear the chain breaking, but there 
is no blood on it, none of his whom it bound, none of his who 
put it on him; we hear the swelling chorus of the free, but 
master and slave unite in that chorus, and there is no discord- 
ant shriek above the harmony; we see and we hail the blend- 
ing of our own glory with the eternal light of God, but we 
see, too, shapes of love and beauty ascending and descending 
there as in the old vision! 

Holds fast this hope; distrust the philanthropy, distrust the 
ethics which would, which must, turn it into shame. Do no 
evil that good may come. Perform your share, for you have a 
share, in the abolition of slavery; perform your share, for you 
have a share, in the noble and generous strife of the sections— 
but perform it by keeping, by transmitting, a united, loving, 
and Christian America. 

But why, at last, do I exhort and why do I seem to fear 
on such a day as this? Is it not the nation’s birthday? Is it 
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not this country of our love and hopes which celebrates it? 
This music of the glad march, these banners of pride and 
beauty, these memories so fragrant, these resolutions of patriot- 
ism so thoughtful, these hands pressed, these congratulations 
and huzzaings and tears, this great heart throbbing audibly,— 
are they not hers, and do they not assure us? ‘These forests of 
masts, these singing workshops of labor, these fields and plan- 
tations whitening for the harvest, this peace and plenty, this 
sleeping thunder, these bolts in the closed, strong talon, do not 
they tell us of her health, her strength, and her future? This 
shadow that flits across our grasses and is gone, this shallow 
ripple that darkens the surface of our broad and widening 
stream and passes away, this little perturbation which our 
telescopes cannot find, and which our science can hardly find, 
but which we know cannot change the course or hasten the 
doom of one star; have these any terror for us? And He 
who slumbers not, nor sleeps, who keeps watehfully the city 
of his love, on whose will the life of nations is suspended, and 
to whom all the shields of the earth belong, our fathers’ God, 
is he not our God, and of whom, then, and of what shall we 


be afraid? 
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SPEECH ON SLAVE EMANCIPATION 


AM aware that we have been often taunted with our igne 
rance of the negro character: my belief is that any man 
may inform himself sufficiently on that point, and that 

_We commit a grievous error when we suppose that the moral 
“cireumstances attendant upen slavery have so changed the 
physical character of the megre as te unfit him for freedom. 


_It is s most dangerous error to attribute that to the physteal 
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qualities of the negro which results solely from the moral | 
‘conditions which slavery has superinduced. It yet remains — 


to be seen whether the negro is less industrious or less anxious 


to better his condition than other men. We are, however, 
told to look at the manumitted negroes, and we are taunted 
with the fact that not twenty negroes of those manumitted 
have ever returned to field labor. I very much doubt if alto- 
gether so many as twenty field negroes have ever been manu- 


initted. From 1817 to the present time it does not appear — 


that above 14,163 were manumitted altogether; three fourths 
of these were females; and I can have very little difficulty 
in imagining the motives which led to the manumission of 
those and to the manumission likewise of their male children. 


The remaining fourth were made up chiefly of domestic | 


‘slaves and of mechanics; none of these were brought up to 
field labor, and it is no matter of surprise that when manu- 


mitted they should not have turned to that, the most degrad- 
ing of the employments in which negroes are engaged. 

The whole of this argument amounts to saying that the 
negroes are not fit for emancipation and that we must wait 
until they are; and that argument, if it be good for anything, 
goes too far; for it proceeds to the indefinite conclusion that 
we must postpone emancipation, not for ten or twenty or 
thirty years, but to some period no one can say how remote. 
I know that people will tell me we do not wish to perpetuate 
slavery—we merely wish to postpone it till the negroes are 
fit for freedom—till they manifest a disposition for laborious 


industry sufficient to qualify them for the privileges of free — 


men. That argument, if it proves anything, proves too much. 
Do men ever show a disposition to labor until population 
presses upon food; and will that ever take place so long as 
the depopulating influence of slavery prevails? We are told 
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that the negroes own no domestic ties; nor will they so long 
as you keep them in that state of slavery which debases their 
principles, and which deprives them of foresight, and which 
takes away from them the motives to industry. The slaves 
have no education, and you deny them any; for, as slaves, 
they can have none. They have hitherto been treated as 
chattels attached to the soil—do you think they can be made 
fit for freedom till freedom has exercised its influence upon 
their minds and upon their moral character? 

The treatment of the West India negroes is a stain upon a 
Christian age and upon a country professing itself Christian. 
If the slaves be made acquainted with religion they must 
learn that slavery is inconsistent with the Christian religion; 
and will you shut out religion in order that you may maintain 
slavery? Other countries have read us a severe lesson upon 
this subject. In colonies belonging to Catholic countries no 
man was allowed to possess a slave who did not provide the 
means of instructing him in the Catholic faith. Be that, 
however, as it may, this I will say, that this House will ill 
discharge its duty if it does not forthwith put forth a declara- 
tion of religious freedom as respects the colonies and does 
not compel the local authorities to leave to every negro within 
their limits the free, independent, and inviolable right of 
adopting whatever form of Christianity he may think proper. 

The next point to which I mean to advert is the evidence 
of Mr. Dumas, himself a man of color, and who had the best 
opportunities of forming an opinion upon such subjects; be- 
cause a case fell under his observation at Antigua of an ex- 
periment made upon $71 captured negroes and 36 freehold 
escheated slaves, which bore directly on this part of the ques- 
tion. If there were any case in which such an experiment 
could be made under favorable circumstances, it must cer- 
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tainly be when Africans newly captured and unaccustomed 
to slavery were to be maintained and regulated according to 
the manners of the inhabitants of civilized countries. Yet 
the result of this experiment at Antigua was such as I think 
the House will say afforded a convincing proof of the fitness 
of the negro for speedy emancipation. With the exception 
of a single case of petty larceny, the manumitted slaves had, 
up to July last, when he left the island, been guilty of no 
breach of the laws whatever. Their industry, as he stated, 
was remarkable, as well as the avidity with which they en- 
deavored to obtain the possession of property, and the eager- 
ness with which they copied the dress, the manners, and the 
speech of the Creoles. In some instances they had even the 
the advantage of the Creoles; and most of the laborious works 
at St. Johns were performed by them. They had gone on 
so prosperously and so diligently in their career of industry 
that many of them had purchased their own houses; and out 
of the 371 captured slaves only one man and five women 
had been returned upon the bounty of the crown; these, too, — 
being induced to do so by medical advice, as no longer able | 
from age or infirmity to gain their own living. 

There was a still more remarkable instance of the same 
kind in the Bahamas. There the slave population was not 
regarded by themselves, but by the freemen of the islands, as 
no longer belonging to the class of slaves, but as already half 
free. A gallant admiral has spoken of what he saw in the 
Bahamas and in the island of Cuba, where the soil was not 
only highly cultivated for raising the necessaries of life, but 
a large quantity of sugar was raised by free labor. 

With respect to the case of the inhabitants of St. Domingo, 
in my mind it proves nothing at all. If we consider the 
horrors of their long struggle for liberty; if we call to mind 
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‘the uncertainty which hung over every species of property; 
if we remember the driving out of all the capital formerly 
employed in the cultivation of the island; if we add te these 
the ruin of every species of manufacture; if, under all these 
circumstances, the cultivation of sugar had been diminished, 
it would not be at all surprising. But the House will recollect 
that though sugar is not extensively exported from St. Do- 
mingo, yet sugar is very assiduously cultivated, as well as other 
necessaries and conveniences of life; and all this is done by the 
mass of free laborers, working on their own account. : 

T have a still stronger instance to adduce—the only instance 
indeed of the gradual emancipation of a slave population on a 
large scale with complete and entire success; and if I appear 
to dilate too much upon this topic the House will perhaps 
excuse me, considering the importance of the subject, when 
I state that ever since the plan for the emancipation of the 
West India slaves has been proposed. I have had an oppor 
tunity of conversing with a person who could give me the 
most important information on the subject—I mean the presi- 
dent of Venezuela, who in 1821, the year in which the meas- 
ure of emancipation was first put into operation, was the pre 
tector of slaves at Caraceas and consequently had the best 
possible opportunity of seeing what was done. 

Tn 1821 it was determined by General Bolivar to carry into 
effect a general measure of emancipation. It had previously 
been a rule that such slaves as took part in the struggle 
against Spain should be liberated; but in 1821 it was resolved 
to proceed upon a general plan. For this purpose a fund 
was created for the purpose of redeeming the slaves, prin- 
cipally from a tax upon the proceeds of intestate estates. At 
the same time a tariff of the value of slaves was determined. 
They then proceeded to redeem the slaves. The older slaves 
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were first redeemed and those whose redemption cost the oa 
smallest sums of money; they next proceeded to purchase 
such as had the best claims in point of character; and they - 
went on steadily in this course; so that, whereas in 1821 the 
number of slaves in Venezuela was 100,000, at the time of | 
which I speak they were reduced to 25,000. This is an in- ~ 
stance which must be extremely valuable to the House in its ~ 
discussions upon this subject. Even in Venezuela there was 
no immediate measure of emancipation. A course was laid - 
down—the certainty was given to the slave of ultimately at- . 
taining his freedom—and those who laid down the plan, which 
has proved so successful, did not fail to persevere in the course ~ 
which has led to that success. Eager to take advantage of ~ 
the opportunity thrown into my way by my interview with 
this gentleman, I put some questions to him upon such topics » 
as seemed likely to afford useful information to me and to ~ 
the House, for the purpose of directing us in the business of © 
legislation on this important question. 

The first objection which struck me against this plan wad .. 
the jealousy of the unemancipated slaves against their more ©» 
fortunate brethren. JI therefore asked him, “‘ What was the ., 
effect upon the minds of those whom you left in slavery at ~— 
the time when you redeemed the others?” “ There was not ~ 
the slightest jealousy,” was his reply, “ their condition was 
not wretched—they had indulgent masters—masters rendered 
more indulgent by the prospective freedom of their slaves. - 
Still liberty was the object of their wishes; but seeing that 
they were sure in their turn to reap the same advantages they - 
were content to wait in patience.” But as any assumption 
of superiority on the part of the emancipated slave might have 
in time destroyed this feeling, I asked a second question: 
“ What effect had the acquisition of freedem upon the eman- | 
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,cipated slaves themselves? Did they feel any sense of deg- 
radation in mixing with those who had formerly been their 
companions? Had they any reluctance in joining them in 
the labors of agriculture?” “None in the least,” he said, 
“if there be any difference between the free laborer and the 
slave, working on the same estate, it is only that the free 
laborer works with greater energy.” The last question which 
IT put to him was: “ What effect had this substitution of free 
for slave labor upon the agriculture of the country?’ “In 
1821,” he replied, “ when the measure first came into opera- 


tion, agriculture was reduced to the lowest ebb; it is now 


flourishing.” In corroboration of this statement he showed 
me a letter from the treasurer of Venezuela, a near relation 
of a gentleman, a member of this House, in which it is stated 
that in the article of sugar, so far from any deterioration hav- 


“Ing taken place, the cultivation of it had only begun since 


1821. ‘Till there was a free laboring population in Venezuela 


‘not a single pound was raised in Venezuela. Now that coun- 


try has begun to furnish Curacoa with sugar, and Trinidad— 
the English island of Trinidad—with rum, which is sold as, 
or declared to be equal to, the best Jamaica rum. 

Having thus stated in detail what I conceive to be the real 
circumstances of the case, having particularized the position 
in which this country is placed, which renders it impossible 
upon this point that the legislature should stand still, even if 
it would; having shown, from the events which have taken 
place in other colonies, that perseverance in our system is 
replete with danger; having dwelt upon the facts which are 
detailed in official documents, and stated the repugnance of 
the colonial legislature to take any effectual step, either for 
the immediate or the gradual abolition of slavery; having 
proved, in my opinion, the absolute and imperative necessity 
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by which this House is bound to advance calmly, but reso- 
lutely and determinedly, to the one great object, the ultimate 
and complete abolition—to the utter destruction of the last 
vestige of colonial slavery; having stated all this I now pro- 
ceed to lay before the House the means by which this great 
object may, in my judgment, be effected, not without danger 
(for that can hardly be), but with the least danger that may 
be. 

I will not enter now into all the details of the measure 
I will merely show the outline of the measure which I intend 
to propose—a measure no doubt susceptible of amendments 
and modifications; for it is impossible that any government 
can propose a plan, particularly in so complicated a matter, 
which shall be in every respect unexceptionable, which shall 
not be liable to many great and grave objections; but the 
proposed measure is open to the consideration and the judg- 
ment of this House and of the country; and our wish is to 
try, if, by any means, we can reconcile contending interests 
and conflicting claims; if we can effect that great, that hal- 
lowed object—the extinction of slavery throughout every 
country that owes allegiance to the British crown. 


LORD MACAULAY 


Loe BABINGTON MACAULAY was born at Rothley Temple, Leices- 

tershire, in 1800. His father, Zachary Macaulay, had been Governor of 
Sierra Leone, and was at the time of his son’s birth secretary to the chartered 
company which had founded that colony. At a very early age the boy gaye 
proof of a decided bent toward literature. He was educated at a private school, 
and in 1818 went into residence at Trinity College, Cambridge. He secured a 
fellowship and a prize for an essay on the character of William III. His first 
attempt at a public speech was made in 1824, and seems to have been remark- 
ably successful. In the following year he contributed the well-known essay on 
“Milton”? to the ‘‘Edinburgh Review.’’ In 1826 he was called to the bar, but 
he spent many more hours under the gallery of the House of Commons than in 
the courts. Distinguished as he quickly became in literature, it was natural 
that his thoughts should take the direction of polities. In February, 1830, he 
obtained a seat in the House of Commons for a pocket borough, and in April of 
that year made his maiden speech on a bill for the removal of Jewish Disabili- 
ties. In March, 1831, he made the first of his reform speeches. Sir Robert 
Peel said of it that it was as beautiful as anything he had ever heard or read. 
Macaulay now threw himself with ardor into the life of the House of Commons, 
On the triumph of Harl Grey’s Cabinet, and the passing of the Reform Act in 
June, 1832, Macaulay became one of the commissioners of the Board of Control 
for India, and applied himself to the study of Indian affairs. Subsequently he 
accepted a seat in the Supreme Council of India, a body created by the India 
Act which he had been instrumental in passing. The salary of the office was 
fixed at £10,000, an income out of which he hoped to save in five years 
£30,000. While in India, which he reached in 1834, he drafted a penal code 
which is still administered throughout the Anglo-Indian Empire. In 1838 he 
returned to England and re-entered Parliament as member for Edinburgh, In 
the following year he became Secretary of War with a seat in the Melbourne 
Oabinet. Two years later the Ministry fell, and left him at liberty to resume 
his literary work. He returned to office in 1846 as Paymaster-General in Lord 
John Russell’s administration. In 1847 he lost his seat and retired into private 
life, but in 1852, although he refused a place in the Cabinet, he could not bring 
himself to decline the compliment paid to him by Edinburgh when it returned 
him to the House of Commons at the head of the poll. The first two volumes 
of his ‘‘History of England’’ had appeared in December, 1848; the next two 
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volumes were published in 1855. In 1857 he was raised to the peerage by the 
title of Baron Macaulay of Rothley, but he never spoke in the Upper House. 
He died in December, 1859, having lived to bring down his history to the death 
of William III., although the last half-volume lacks the finish and completeness 
of the earlier portion. 
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DELIVERED AT THE OPENING OF THE EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL 
INSTITUTION, NOVEMBER 4, 1846 


THANK you, gentlemen, for this cordial reception. I - 
have thought it right to steal a short time from duties 
not unimportant for the purpose of lending my aid to 

an undertaking calculated, as I think, to raise the credit 
and to promote the best interests of the city, which has so 
many claims on my gratitude. 

The directors of our institution have requested me to 
propose to. you as a toast ‘‘The Literature of Britain.” 
They could not have assigned to me a more agreeable 
duty. The chief object of this institution is, I conceive, 
to impart knowledge through the medium of our own lan- 
guage. Edinburgh is already rich in libraries worthy of 
her fame as a seat of literature and a seat of jurisprudence. 
A man of letters can here, without difficulty, obtain access 
to repositories filled with the wisdom of many ages and of 
many nations. But something was still wanting. We still 
wanted a library open to that large, that important, that re- 
spectable class which, though by no means destitute of lib- 
eral curiosity or of sensibility to literary pleasures, is yet 
forced to be content with what is written in our own 
tongue. For that class especially, I do not say exclu- 
sively, this library is intended. Our directors, I hope, 
will not be satisfied—I as a member shall certainly not 
be satisfied—till we possess a noble and complete collec- 
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tion of English books—till it is impossible to seek in vain 
on our shelves fora single English book which is valuable 
either on account of matter or on account of manner; which 
ihrows any light on our civil, ecclesiastical, intellectual, or 
social history; which, in short, can afford either useful in- 
struction or harmless amusement. 

From such a collection, placed within the reach of that 
large and valuable class which I have mentioned, I am dis- 
posed to expect great good. And when I say this, I do not 
take into the account those rare cases to which my valued 
Grend, the Lord Provost, so happily alluded. It is, indeed, 
not impossible that some man of genius who may enrich 
our literature with imperishable eloquence and song, or 
who may extend the empire of our race over matter, may 
feel in our reading room, for the first time, the conscious- 
ness of powers yet undeveloped. It is not impossible that 
our volumes may suggest the first thought of something 
great to some future Burns, or Watt, or Arkwright. But 
I do not speak of these extraordinary cases. What I con- 
fidently anticipate is that, through the whole of that class 
whose benefit we have peculiarly in view, there will be a 
moral and intellectual improvement; that many hours, 
which might otherwise be wasted in folly or in vice, will 
be employed in pursuits which, while they afford the 
highest and most lasting pleasure, are not only harmless, 
but purifying and elevating. My own experience, my 
own observation, justifies me in entertaining this hope. 
I have had opportunities, both in this and in other coun- 
tries, of forming some estimate of the effect which is likely 
to be produced by a good collection of books on a society 
of young men. There is, I will venture to say, no judi- 
cious commanding officer of a regiment who will not tell 
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you that the vicinity of a valuable library will improve : 


perceptibly the whole character of a mess. I well knew 
one eminent military servant of the Mast India Company, 


a man of great and various accomplishments, a man hon: ; 


orably distinguished both in war and in diplomacy, a man 


who enjoyed the confidence of some of the greatest gen- - 


erals and statesmen of our time. When I asked him how, 


having left his country while still a boy, and having passed | 
his youth at military stations in India, he had been able ; 
to educate himself, his answer was, that he had been sta- : 
tioned in the neighborhood of an excellent library, that he ‘ 
had been allowed free access to the books, and that they : 
had, at the most critical time of his life, decided his char- ; 
acter, and saved him from being a mere smoking, card-play- ; 


ing, punch-drinking lounger. 


Some of the objections which have been made to such 


institutions as ours have been so happily and completely » 
refuted by my friend, the Lord Provost, and by the Most » 
Reverend Prelate who has honored us with his presence | 


this evening, that it would be idle to say again what has | 


been so well said. There is, however, one objection which, ; 


with your permission, I will notice. Some men, of whom I 


5 


wish to speak with great respect, are haunted, as it seems to , 
me, with an unreasonable fear of what they call superficial 


knowledge. Kuowledge, they say, which really deserves | 


the name, is a great blessing to mankind, the ally of vir- ; 


tue, the harbinger of freedom. But such knowledge must , 


be profound. A crowd of people who have a smattering © 
of mathematics, a smattering of astronomy, a smattering of | 
chemistry, who have read a little poetry and a little history, . 
is dangerous to the commonwealth. Such half knowledge ; 


is worse than ignorance. And then the authority of Pope » 
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is vouched. Drink deep or taste not; shallow draughts 
intoxicate; drink largely and that will sober you. I must 
confess that the danger which alarms these gentlemen never 
seemed to me very serious; and my reason is this: that I 
“never could prevail on any person who pronounced superfi- 
cial knowledge a curse and profound knowledge a blessing 
~ to tell me what was his standard of profundity. The argu- 
ment proceeds on the supposition that there is some line 
between profound and superficial knowledge similar to that 
' which separates truth from falsehood. I know of no such 
line. When we talk of men of deep science, do we mean 
that they have got to the bottom or near the bottom of sci- 
ence? Do we mean that they know all that is capable of 
being known? Do we mean even that they know, in their 
own special department, all that the smatterers of the next 
* generation will know? Why, if we compare the little truth 
~ that we know with the infinite mass of truth which we do 
not know, we are all shallow together, and the greatest 
philosophers that ever lived would be the first to confess 
their shallowness. If we could call up the first of human 
beings, if we could call up Newton and ask him whether, 
even in those sciences in which he had no rival, he con- 
sidered himself as profoundly knowing, he would have 
told us that he was but a smatterer like ourselves and 
that the difference between his knowledge and ours van- 
ished when compared with the quantity of truth still un- 
“discovered, just as the distance between a person at the 
foot of Ben Lomond and one at the top of Ben Lomond 
vanishes when compared with the distance of the fixed 
stars. 

It is evident, then, that those who are afraid of super- 
‘ficial knowledge do not mean by superficial knowledge, 
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knowledge which is superficial when compared with the 
whole quantity of truth capable of being known. For, in 
that sense, all human knowledge is, and always has been, 
and always must be, superficial. What, then, is the stand- 3 
ard? Is it the same two years together in any country? 
Is it the same, at the same moment, in any two countries? 
Is it not notorious that the profundity of one age is the 
shallowness of the next; that the profundity of one nation 
is the shallowness of a neighboring nation? Ramohun Roy 
passed, among Hindus, for a man of profound Western 
learning; but he would have been but a very superficial 
member of this institute. Strabo was justly entitled to be 
called a profound geographer eighteen hundred years ago; 
but a teacher of geography who had never heard of America 
would now be laughed at by the girls of a boarding-school. 
What would now be thought of the greatest chemist of 1746 
or of the greatest geologist of 1746? The truth is that, in 
all experimental science, mankind is, of necessity, con- 
stantly advancing. Every generation, of course, has its 
front rank and its rear rank; but the rear rank of a later 
generation occupies the ground which was occupied by the 
front rank of a former generation. 

You remember Gulliver’s adventures. First he is ship- 
wrecked in a country of little men, and he is a Colossus 
among them. He strides over the walls of their capital; he 
stands higher than the cupola of their great temple; he tugs 
after him a royal fleet; he stretches his legs, and a royal 
army, with drums beating and colors flying, marches through 
the gigantic arch; he devours a whole granary for breakfast, 
eats a herd of cattle for dinner, and washes down his meal 
with all the hogsheads of a cellar. In his next voyage he 
is among men sixty feet high. He who in Liliput used to 
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take people up in his hand in order that he might be able 
to hear them, is himself taken up in the hands and held to 
the ears of his masters. It is all that he can do to defend 
himself with his hanger against the rats and mice. The 
court ladies amuse themselves with seeing him fight wasps 
and frogs; the monkey runs off with him to the chimney 
top; the dwarf drops him into the cream jug and leaves 
him to swim for his life. Now, was Gulliver a tall or a 
short man? Why, in his own house at Rotherhithe, he 
was thought a man of the ordinary stature. Take him 
to Liliput, and he is Quinbus Flestrin, the Man Moun- 
tain. ‘Take him to Brobdingnag, and he is Grildig, the 
little Manikin. It is the same in science. The pygmies 
of one society would have passed for giants in another. 
It might be amusing to institute a comparison between 
one of the profoundly learned men of the thirteenth century 
and one of the superficial students who will frequent our 
library. ‘Take the great philosopher of the time of Henry 
III. of England, or Alexander III. of Scotland, the man 
renowned all over the island, and even as far as Italy and 
Spain, as the first of astronomers and chemists. What is 
his astronomy? He is a firm believer in the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem. He never heard of the law of gravitation. Tell him 
that the succession of day and night is caused by the turn- 
ing of the earth on its axis. Tell him that in consequence 
of this motion, the polar diameter of the earth is shorter 
than the equatorial diameter. Tell him that the succession 
of summer and winter is caused by the revolution of the 
earth round the sun. If he does not set you down for an 
idiot, he lays an information against you before the bishop 
and has you burned for a heretic. To do him iustice, how- 
ever, if he is ill informed on these points, there are other 
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points on which Newton and Laplace were mere children 
when compared with him. He can cast your nativity. He 
knows what will happen when Saturn is in the House of 
Life, and what will happen when Mars is in conjunction 
with the Dragon’s Tail. He can read in the stars whether 
an expedition will be successful; whether the next harvest 
will be plentiful; which of your children will be fortunate 
in marriage, and which will be lost at sea. Happy the 
state, happy the family, which is guided by the counsels 
of so profound a man! And what but mischief, public 
and private, can we expect from the temerity and conceit 
of sciolists who know no more about the heavenly boiies 
than what they have learned from Sir John Herschel’s beau- 
tiful little volume? But, to speak seriously, is not a little 
truth better than a great deal of falsehood? Is not the man 
who, in the evenings of a fortnight, has acquired a correct 
notion of the solar system a more profound astronomer than 
a man who has passed thirty years in reading lectures about 
the primum mobile and in drawing schemes of horoscopes? 

Or take chemistry. Our philosopher of the thirteenth — 
century shall be, if you please, a universal genius, chemist 
as well as astronomer. He has, perhaps, got so far as to 
know that if he mix charcoal and saltpetre in certain pro- 
portions and then apply fire, there will be an explosion 
which will shatter all his retorts and aludels; and he is 
proud of knowing what will, in a later age, be familiar to 
all the idle boys in the kingdom. But there are depart- 
ments of science in which he need not fear the rivalry of 
Black, or Lavoisier, or Cavendish, or Davy. He is in hot 
pursuit of the Philosopher’s Stone, of the stone that is to 
bestow wealth, and health, and longevity. He has a long 
array of strangely shaped vessels, filled with red oil and © 
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white oil, constantly boiling. The moment of projection 
is at hand, and soon all his kettles and gridirons will be 
turned into pure gold. Poor Professor Faraday can do 
nothing of the sort. I should deceive you if I held out 
to you the smallest hope that he will ever turn your half- 
pence into sovereigns. But if you can induce him to give 
at our institute a course of lectures such as I once heard 
him give at the Royal Institution to children in the Christ- 
mas holidays, I can promise you that you will know more 
about the effects produced on bodies by heat and moisture 
than was known to some alchemists who, in the Middle 
Ages, were thought worthy of the patronage of kings. 

As it has been in science, so it has been in literature. 
Compare the literary acquirements of the great men of the 
thirteenth century with those which will be within the reach 
of many who will frequent our reading-room. As to Greek 
learning, the profound man of the thirteenth century was 
absolutely on a par with the superficial man of the nine- 
teenth. In the modern languages, there was not, six hun- 
dred years ago, a single volume which is now read. The 
library of our profound scholar must have consisted entirely 
of Latin books. We will suppose him to have had both a 
large and choice collection. We will allow him thirty, nay 
forty manuscripts, and among them a Virgil, a Terence, 
a Lucan, an Ovid, a Statius, a great deal of Livy, a great 
deal of Cicero. In allowing him all this, we are dealing 
most liberally with him; for it is much more likely that 
his shelves were filled with treatises on school divinity and 
canon law, composed by writers whose names the world 
has very wisely forgotten. But even if we suppose him 
to have possessed all that is most valuable in the literature 
of Rome, I say with perfect confidence that, both in respect 
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of intellectual improvement and in respect of intellectual 
pleasures, he was far less favorably situated than a man 
who now, knowing only the English language, has a book- 
case filled with the best English works. Our great man of 
the Middle Ages could not form any conception of any 
tragedy approaching ‘‘Macbeth’’ or ‘‘Lear,’”’ or of any 
comedy equal to ‘‘Henry IV.” or ‘‘Twelfth Night.’’ The 
best epic poem that he had read was far inferior to the 
‘Paradise Lost’’; and all the tomes of his philosophers 
were not worth a page of the ‘‘Novum Organum.”’ 

The ‘‘Novum Organum,”’ it is true, persons who know 
only English must read in a translation, and this reminds 
me of one great advantage which such persons will derive 
from our institution. They will, in our library, be able to 
form some acquaintance with the master minds of remote 
ages and foreign countries. A large part of what is best 
worth knowing in ancient literature, and in the literature 
of France, Italy, Germany, and Spain, has been translated 
into our own tongue. It is scarcely possible that the trans- 
lation of any book of the highest class can be equal to the 
original. But, though the finer touches may be lost in the 
copy, the great outlines will remain. An Englishman who 
never saw the frescoes in the Vatican may yet, from en- 
gravings, form some notion of the exquisite grace of 
Raphael and of the sublimity and energy of Michelan- 
gelo. And so the genius of Homer is seen in the poorest 
version of the ‘‘Iliad’’; the genius of Cervantes is seen in 
the poorest version of *‘Don Quixote.’’ Let it not be sup- 
posed that I wish to dissuade any person from studying 
either the ancient languages or the languages of modern 
Europe. Far from it. I prize most highly those keys of 
knowledge, and I think that no man who has leisure for 
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study ought to be content until he possesses several of 
them. I have always much admired a saying of the Mme 
perer Charles V.—‘‘ When I leam a new language, I feel 
as if I had got a new soul.’’ But I would console those 
who have not time to make themselves linguists, by assur- 
ing them that, by means of their own mother tongue, they 
may obtain ready access to vast intellectual treasures, to 
treasures such as might have been envied by the greatest 
linguists of the age of Charles V., to treasures surpassing 
those which were possessed by Aldus, by Erasmus, and by 
Melanchthon. 

And thus Iam brought back to the point from which I 
started. I have been requested to invite you to fill your 
glasses to the Literature of Britain; to that literature, the 
brightest, the purest, the most durable of all the glories 
of our country; to that literature, so rich in precious truth 
and jprecious fiction; to that literature which boasts of the 
prince of all poets and of the prince of all philosophers; 
to that literature which has exercised an influence wider 
than that of our commerce, and mightier than that of our 
arms; to that literature which has taught France the prin- 
ciples of liberty, and has furnished Germany with modelg 
of art; to that literature which forms.a tie closer than the 
tie of consanguinity between us and the commonwealtha 
of the Valley of the Mississippi; to that literature before the 
light of which impious and cruel superstitions are fast 
taking flight on the banks of the Ganges; to that literature 
which will, in future ages, instruct and delight the unborn 
millions who will have turned the Australasian and Caffra- 
rian deserts into cities and gardens. To the Literature of 
Britain, then! And, wherever British literature Spreads, may 
it be attended by British virtue and by British freedom! - 
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SPEECH ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 2, 1831 


T IS a circumstance, sir, of happy augury for the motion 
before the House, that almost all those who have opposed 
it have declared themselves hostile on principle to parlia- 

mentary reform. Two members, I think, have confessed that, 
though they disapprove of the plan now submitted. to: us, ‘they, 
are forced to admit’ the necessity of a change in the: represen- 
tative system. Yet even those gentlemen have used, as far 
as I have observed, no arguments which. would not. apply as 
strongly to the most moderate change as to that which has 
been proposed by his. Majesty’s government. I say, sir, that I 
consider this.as a circumstance of happy augury. For what I 
feared was not the opposition of those who are averse to. all 
reform, but the disunion of reformers. I knew that, during 
three months, every reformer had been employed in. conjec- 
turing what the plan of the government would be. I knew 
that every reformer had imagined in his. own mind a scheme 
differing doubtless in some points from. that. which my noble 
friend, the paymaster of the forces, has developed. I felt, 
therefore, great apprehension that.one person would be dissat- 
isfied with one part of the bill, that: another person would, be 
dissatisfied with another part, and that thus.our whole strength 
would be wasted in.internal dissensions. That. apprehension 
ig now at an end. I have seen with delight the perfect con- 
cord which prevails among all. who deserve the name of re- 
formers in this: House; and I trust. that I may consider it as 
an omen of the concord which will prevail among reformers 
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throughout the country. I will not, sir, at present express 
any opinion as to the details of the bill; but, having during the 
last twenty-four hours given the most diligent consideration to 
its general principles, I have no hesitation in pronouncing it 
a wise, noble, and comprehensive measure, skilfully framed 
for the healing of great distempers, for the securing at once 
of the public liberties and of the public repose, and for the 
reconciling and knitting together of all the orders of the state. 

The honorable baronet who has just sat down! has told us 
that the ministers have attempted to unite two inconsistent 
principles in one abortive measure. Those were his very 
words, He thinks, if I understand him rightly, that we ought 
either to leave the representative system such as it is, or to 
make it perfectly symmetrical. I think, sir, that the ministers 
would have acted unwisely if they had taken either course. 
Their principle is plain, rational, and consistent. It is this, 
to admit the middle class to a large and direct share in the 
representation, without any violent shock to the institutions of 
our country. I understand those cheers; but surely the gen- 
tlemen who utter them will allow that the change which will 
be made in our institutions by this bill is far less violent than 
that which, according to the honorable baronet, ought to be 
made if we make any reform at all. I praise the ministers for 
not attempting at the present time to make the representation 
uniform. I praise them for not effacing the old distinction 
between the towns and the counties, and for not assigning’ 
members to districts, according to the American practice, by 
the rule of three. The government has, in my opinion, done 
all that was necessary for the removing of a great practical 
evil, and no more than was necessary. 

I consider this, sir, as a practical question. I rest my opin- 
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ion on no general theory of government. I distrust all gen- 
eral theories of government. I will not positively say that . 
there is any form of polity which may not, in some conceiv- 
able circumstances, be the best possible. I believe that there » 
are societies in which every man may safely be admitted to 
vote. Gentlemen may cheer, but such is my opinion. I say, 
sir, that there are countries in which the condition of the labor-. 
ing classes is such that they may safely be intrusted with the 
right of electing members of the legislature. If the laborers 
of England were in that state in which I, from my soul, wish 
to see them, if employment were always plentiful, wages al- 
ways high, food always cheap, if a large family were con- 
sidered not as an encumbrance but as a blessing, the principal 
objections to universal suffrage would, I think, be removed. 
Universal suffrage exists in the United States without produc- 
ing any very frightful consequences; and I do not believe that 
the people of those States, or of any part of the world, are in 
any good quality naturally superior to our own countrymen. 
But, unhappily, the laboring classes in England, and in all 
old countries, are occasionally in a state of great distress. 
Some of the causes of this distress are, I fear, beyond the con- 
trol of the government. We know what effect distress pro- 
duces, even on people more intelligent than the great body of 
the laboring classes can possibly be. We know that it makes 
even wise men irritable, unreasonable, credulous, eager for 
immediate relief, heedless of remote consequences. There is 
no quackery in medicine, religion, or politics which may not 
impose even on a powerful mind, when that mind has been 
disordered by pain or fear. It is, therefore, no reflection on 
the poorer class of Englishmen, who are not, and who cannot 
in the nature of things, be highly educated, to say that dis- 
tress produces on them its natural effects, those effects which 
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it would produce on the Americans, or on any other people, 
that it blinds their judgment, that it inflames their passions, 
that it makes them prone to believe those who flatter them 
and to distrust those who would serve them. For the sake, 
therefore, of the whole society, for the sake of the laboring 
classes themselves, I hold it to be clearly expedient that, in 
a country like this, the right of suffrage should depend on 
a pecuniary qualification. 

But, sir, every argument which would induce me to oppose 
universal suffrage induces me to support the plan which is now 
before us. I am opposed to universal suffrage because I think 
that it would produce a destructive revolution. I support this 
plan because I am sure that it is our best security against a 
revolution. The noble paymaster of the forces hinted, deli- 
eately indeed and remotely, at this subject. He spoke of the 
danger of disappointing the expectations of the nation; and 
for this he was charged with threatening the House. Sir, in 
the year 1817, the late Lord Londonderry proposed a suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. On that oceasion he told the 
House that, unless the measures which he recommended were 
adopted, the public peace could not be preserved. Was he 
accused of threatening the House? Again, in the year 1819, 
he proposed the laws kiiown by the name of the Six Acts. He 
then told the House that unless the executive power were rein- 
forced all the institutions of the country would be overturned 
by popular violence. Was he then accused of threatening the 
House? Will any gentleman say that it is parliamentary and 
decorous to urge the danger arising from popular discontent 
as an argument for severity; but that it is unparliamentary 
and indecorous to urge that same danger as an argument for 
conciliation? TI, sir, do entertain great apprehension for the 
fate of my country. I do in my conscience believe that, un- 
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less the plan proposed, or some ‘similar plan, be speedily 
adopted, great and terrible calamities will befall us. Enter- 
taining this opinion, I think myself bound to state it, not as a 
threat, but as a reason. I support this bill because it will 
improve our institutions; but I support it also because it 
tends to preserve them. That we may exclude those whom 
it is necessary to exclude, we must admit those whom it may 
be safe to admit. At present we oppose the schemes of 
revolutionists with only one half, with only one quarter of 
our proper force. We say, and we say justly, that it is not 
by mere numbers, but by property and intelligence, that the 
nation ought to be governed. Yet, saying this, we exclude 
from all share in the government great masses of property 
and intelligence, great numbers of those who are most inter- 
ested in preserving tranquillity, and who know best how to 
preserve it. We do more. We drive over to the side of 
revolution those whom we shut out from power. Is this a 
time when the cause of law and order can spare one of its 
natural allies? 

My noble friend, the Paymaster of the Forces, happily de- 
scribed the effect which some parts of our representative sys- 
tem would produce on the mind of a foreigner who had heard 
much of our freedom and greatness. If, sir, I wished to 
make such a foreigner clearly understand what I consider as 
the great defects of our system, I would conduct him through 
that immense city which lies to the north of Great Russell 
Street and Oxford Street, a city superior in size and in popu- 
lation to the capitals of many mighty kingdoms ; and probably 
superior in opulence, intelligence, and general respectability 
to any city in the world. I would conduct him through that 
interminable succession of streets and squares, all consisting of 
well-built and well-furnished houses. I would make him ob- 
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Ree the brilliancy of the shops and the crowd of well- 
appointed equipages. I would show him that magnificent cir- 
ele of palaces which surround the Regent’s Park. I would 
tell him that the rental of this district was far greater than 
that of the whole kingdom of Scotland at the time of the 
union, And then I would tell him that this was an unrepre- 
sented district. It is needless to give any more instances. It 
is needless to speak of Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Shef- 
field, with no representation, or of Edinburgh and Glasgow 
with a mock representation. If a property tax were now im- 
posed on the principle that no person who had less than a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year should contribute, I should not be 
surprised to find that one half in number and value of the 
contributors had no votes at all; and it would, beyond all 
doubt, be found that one fiftieth part in number and value of 
the contributors had a larger share of the representation than 
the other forty-nine fiftieths. This is not government by 
property. It is government by certain detached portions and 
fragments of property, selected from the rest, and preferred 
to the rest, on no rational principle whatever. 

To say that such a system is ancient is no defence. My 
honorable friend the member for the University of Oxford? 
challenges us to show that the constitution was ever better 
than it is. Sir, we are legislators, not antiquaries. The 
question for us is, not whether the constitution was better 
formerly, but whether we can make it better now. In fact, 
however, the system was not in ancient times by any means 
so absurd as it is in our age. One noble lord? has to-night 
told us that the town of Aldborough, which he represents, 
was not larger in the time of Edward I than it is at present. 


*Sir Robert Harry Inglis. * Lord Stormont. 
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The line of its walls, he assures us, may still be traced. It 
is now built up to that line. He argues, therefore, that as 
the founders of our representative institutions gave members 
to Aldborough when it was as small as it now is, those who 
would disfranchise it on account of its smallness have no right 
to say that they are recurring to the original principle of our 
representative institutions. But does the noble lord remem- 
ber the change which has taken place in the country during 
the last five centuries? Does he remember how much Eng- 
land has grown in population while Aldborough has been 
standing still? Does he consider that in the time of Edward 
I the kingdom did not contain two millions of inhabitants? 
It now contains nearly fourteen millions. A hamlet of the 
present day would have been a town of some importance in 
the time of our early Parliaments. Aldborough may be abso- 
lutely as considerable a place as ever. But compared with 
the kingdom, it is much less considerable, by the noble lord’s 
own showing, than when it first elected burgesses. My hon- 
orable friend the member for the University of Oxford has 
collected numerous instances of the tyranny which the kings 
and nobles anciently exercised, both over this House and over 
the electors. It is not strange that, in times when nothing 
was held sacred, the rights of the people, and of the represen- 
tatives of the people, should not have been held sacred. The 
proceedings which my honorable friend has mentioned no more 
prove that by the ancient constitution of the realm this House 
ought to be a tool of the king and of the aristocracy than the 
benevolences and the ship-money prove their own legality, or 
than those unjustifiable arrests which took place long after the 
ratification of the great charter and even after the Petition of 
Right prove that the subject was not anciently entitled to his 
personal liberty. We talk of the wisdom of our ancestors; 
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and in one respect at least they were wiser than we. They 
legislated for their own times. They looked at the England 
which was before them. They did not think it necessary to 
give twice as many members to York as they gave to London, 
beeause York had been the capital of Britain in the time of 
Constantius Chlorus; and they would have been amazed 
indeed if they had foreseen that a city of more than a hundred 
thousand inhabitants would be left without representatives in 
the nineteenth century, merely because it stood on ground 
which in the thirteenth century had been occupied by a few 
huts. They framed a representative system which, though 
not without defects and irregularities, was well adapted to the 
state of England in their time. But a great revolution took 
place. The character of the old corporations changed. New 
forms of property came into existence. New portions of soci- 
ety rose into importance. There were in our rural districts 
rich cultivators who were not freeholders. There were in our 
capital rich traders who were not livery-men. Towns shrank 
into villages. Villages swelled into cities larger than the 
London of the Plantagenets. Unhappily while the natural 
growth of society went on, the artificial polity continued un- 
changed. The ancient form of the representation remained; 
and precisely because the form remained, the spirit departed. 
Then came that pressure almost to bursting, the new wine in 
the old bottles, the new society under the old institutions. It 
is now time for us to pay a decent, a rational, a manly rever- 
ence to our ancestors, not by superstitiously adhering to what 
they, in other circumstances, did, but by doing what they, in 
our circumstances, would have done. All history is full of 
revolutions, produced by causes similar to those which are now 
operating in England. A portion of the community which 
had been of no account expands and becomes strong. It de- 
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mands a place in the system suited, not to its former weakness, 
but to its present power. If this be granted, all is well. If 
this is refused, then comes the struggle -between the young 
energy of one class and the ancient privileges of another. 
Such was the struggle between the plebeians and the patri- 
cians of Rome. Such was the struggle of the Italian allies 
for admission to the full rights of Roman citizens. Such was 
the struggle of our North American colonies against the 
mother country. Such was the struggle which the Third 
Estate of France maintained against the aristocracy of birth. 
Such was the struggle which the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
maintained against the aristocracy of creed. Such is the 
struggle which the free people of color in Jamaica are now 
maintaining against the aristocracy of skin. Such, finally, 
is the struggle which the middle classes in England are main- 
taining against an aristocracy of mere locality, against an 
aristocracy the principle of which is to invest a hundred 
drunken potwallopers in one place, or the owner of a ruined 
hovel in another, with powers which are withheld from cities 
renowned to the farthest ends of the earth for the marvels 
of their wealth and of their industry. 

But these great cities, says my honorable friend the mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, are virtually, though not 
directly, represented. Are not the wishes of Manchester, he 
asks, as much consulted as those of any town which sends 
members to Parliament? Now, sir, I do not understand how 
a power which is salutary when exercised virtually can be 
noxious when exercised directly. If the wishes of Manchester 
have as much weight with us as they would have under a sys- 
tem which should give representatives to Manchester, how can 
there be any danger in giving representatives to Manchester? 
A virtual representative is, I presume, a man who acts as a 
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direct representative would act; for surely it would be absurd 
to say that a man virtually represents the people of Manches- 
ter who is in the habit of saying No when a man directly rep- 
resenting the people of Manchester would say Ay. The ut- 
most that can be expected from virtual representation is that 
it may be as good as direct representation. If so, why not 
grant direct representation to places which, as everybody 
allows, ought, by some process or other, to be repre- 
sented ? 

If it be said that there is an evil in change as change, I 
answer that there is also an evil in discontent as discontent. 
This, indeed, is the strongest part of our case. It is said that 
the system works well. I deny it. I deny that a system 
works well which the people regard with aversion. We may 
say here that it is a good system and a perfect system. But if 
any man were to say so to any six hundred and fifty-eight 
respectable farmers or shopkeepers, chosen by lot in any part 
of England, he would be hooted down and laughed to scorn. 
Are these the feelings with which any part of the government 
ought to be regarded? Above all, are these the feelings with 
which the popular branch of the legislature ought to be re- 
garded? It is almost as essential to the utility of a House of 
Commons that it should possess the confidence of the people 
as that it should deserve that confidence. Unfortunately that 
which is in theory the popular part of our government is in 
practice the unpopular part. Who wishes to dethrone the 
king? Who wishes to turn the lords out of their House? 
Here and there a crazy radical, whom the boys in the street 
point at as he walks along. Who wishes to alter the constitu- 
tion of this House? The whole people. It is natural that it 
should be so. The House of Commons is, in the language of 
Mr. Burke, a check, not on the people, but for the people. 
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“While that check is efficient, there is no reason to fear that the 


king or the nobles will oppress the people. But if that check 
requires checking, how is it to be checked? If the salt shall 


lose its savor, wherewith shall we season it? The distrust 


with which the nation regards this House may be unjust. But 
what then? Can you remove that distrust? That it exists 
cannot be denied. That it is an evil cannot be denied. That 


it is an increasing evil cannot be denied. One gentleman 


tells us that it has been produced by the late events in France , 
and Belgium; another, that it is the effect of seditious worka — 


which have lately been published. If this feeling be of | 


7 


origin so recent, I have read history to little purpose. Sir, © 


this alarming discontent is not the growth of a day or of w 
year. If there be any symptoms by which it is possible to 
distinguish the chronic diseases of the body politic from its 
passing inflammations, all those symptoms exist in the pres- 
ent case. The taint has been gradually becoming more ex- 
tensive and more malignant, through the whole lifetime of 


two generations. We have tried anodynes. We have tried | 


cruel operations. What are we to try now? Who flatters | 


himself that he can turn this feeling back? ‘Does there re- 
main any argument which escaped the comprehensive intel- 


lect of Mr. Burke, or the subtlety of Mr. Windham? Does 


there remain any species of coercion which was not tried by | 


Mr. Pitt and by Lord Londonderry? We have had laws. 
We have had blood. New treasons have been created. The 
press has been shackled. The Habeas Corpus Act has been 
suspended. Public meetings have been prohibited. The 
event has proved that these expedients were mere palliatives. 
You are at the end of your palliatives. The evil remains. 
It is more formidable than ever. What is to be done? 
(Under such circumstances a great plan of reconciliation, 
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prepared by the ministers of the crown, has been brought be- 
fore us in a manner which gives additional lustre to a noble 
name inseparably associated during two centuries with the 
dearest liberties of the English people. I will not say that 
this plan is in all its details precisely such as I might wish it 
to be; but it is founded on a great and a sound principle. It 
takes away a vast power from a few. It distributes that 
power through the great mass of the middle order. Every 
man, therefore, who thinks as I think is bound to stand firmly 
by ministers who are resolved to stand or fall with this 
measure. Were I one of them I would sooner, infinitely 
sooner, fall with such a measure than stand by any other 
means that ever supported a cabinet. 

My honorable friend the member for the University of Ox- 
ford tells us that if we pass this law England will soon bea 
republic. The reformed House of Commons will, according 
to him, before it has sat ten years, depose the king and expel 
the lords from their House. Sir, if my honorable friend 
could prove this, he would have succeeded in bringing an 
argument for democracy infinitely stronger than any that is 
to be found in the works of Paine. My honorable friend’s 
proposition is in fact this: that our monarchical and aristo- 
cratical institutions have no hold on the public mind of Eng- 
land; that these institutions are regarded with aversion by a 
‘majority of the middle class. This, sir, I say, is plainly 
deducible from his proposition; for he tells us that the repre- 
sentatives of the middle class will inevitably abolish royalty 
and nobility within ten years; and there is surely no reason 
‘to think that the representatives of the middle class will be 
‘more inclined to a democratic revolution than their con- 
stituents. Now, sir, if I were convinced that the great body 
of the middle class in England look with aversion.on monarchy 
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and aristocracy, I should be forced, much against my will, to 
come to this conclusion, that monarchical: and. aristoeratical 
institutions are unsuited to my country. Monarchy and 
aristocracy, valuable and useful as L think them, are still 
valuable and: useful as means, and not as ends. The end of 
government is the happiness of the people; and I do not: con- 
ceive that in a country like this the happiness of the people 
can be promoted by a form of government in which the middle 
classes place no confidence, and which exists only because the 
middle classes have no orgam by which to make their senti- 
ments known. But, sir, 1 am fully convinced that the middle 
classes: sincerely wish to uphold the royal prerogatives and 
the constitutional rights of the peers. What facts does my 
honorable friend produce in support of his opinion? One 
fact only ; and that. a fact which has absolutely nothing te do 
with the question. The effect. of this reform, he: tells: us, 
would: be to make the House of Commons all-powerful. It 
was all-powerful once before, in the beginning of 1649. 
Then. it cut off the head of the king andi abolished the House 
of Peers. Therefore if it again has the supreme power, it 
will actin the same manner. Now, sir, it was not the House 
of Commons: that cut off the head of Charles the First; nor 
was the House of Commons then all-powerful. It had been 
greatly reduced in numbers by successive expulsions, It was 
under the absolute dominion of the army. A majority of the 
House was willing to take the terms offered by the king. The 
soldiers turned out the majority ; and the minority, not a sixth 
part of the whole House, passed those votes of which my 
honorable: friend speaks, votes of which the middle classes 
disapproved then, and of which they disapprove still. 

My honorable friend, and almost all the gentlemen who 
have taken the same side with him in this debate, have dwelt 
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much on the utility of close and rotten boroughs. It is by 
means of such boroughs, they tell us, that the ablest men have 
been introduced into Parliament. It is true that many dis- 
tinguished persons have represented places of this description. 
But, sir, we must judge of a form of government by its 
general tendency, not by happy accidents. Every form of 
government has its happy accidents. Despotism has its happy 
accidents. Yet we are not disposed to abolish all constitu- 
tional checks, to place an absolute master over us, and to take 
our chance whether he may be aCaligula or a Marcus Aurelius. 
In whatever way the House of Commons may be chosen, some 
able men will be chosen in that way who would not be chosen 
in any other way. If there were a law that the hundred 
tallest men in England should be members of Parliament, 
there would probably be some able men among those who 
would come into the House by virtue of this law. If the 
hundred persons whose names stand first in the alphabetical 
list of the Court Guide were made members of Parliament, 
there would probably be able men among them. We read in 
ancient history that a very able king was elected by the neigh- 
ing of his horse; but we shall scarcely, I think, adopt this — 
mode of election. In one of the most celebrated republics of 
antiquity, Athens, senators and magistrates were chosen by, 
lot; and sometimes the lot fell fortunately. Once, for ex- 
ample, Socrates was in office. A cruel and unjust proposition 
was made by a demagogue. Socrates resisted it at the hazard 
of his own life. There is no event in Grecian history more 
interesting than that memorable resistance. Yet who would 
have officers appointed by lot because the accident of the lot 
may have given to a great and good man a power which he 
would probably never have attained in any other way? We 
must judge, as I said, by the general tendency of a system, 
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No person can doubt that a House of Commons chosen freely, | 
by the middle classes will contain many very able men. I 
do not say that precisely the same able men who would find 
their way into the present House of Commons will find their | 
way into the reformed House; but that is not the question. 
No particular man is necessary to the state. We may de- 
pend on it that if we provide the country with popular institus 
tions, those institutions will provide it with great men. 
There is another objection which, I think, was first raised. 
by the honorable and learned member for Newport. He tells 
us that the elective franchise is property; that to take it away, 
from a man who has not been judicially convicted of mal- 
practices is robbery ; that no crime is proved against the voters 
in the close boroughs; that no crime is even imputed to them 
in the preamble of the bill; and that therefore to disfranchise 
them without compensation would be an act of revolutionary: 
tyranny. The honorable and learned gentleman has com- 
pared the conduct of the present ministers to that of those 
odious tools of power who, toward the close of the reign of 
Charles the Second, seized the charters of the Whig corpora- 
tions. Now, there was another precedent, which I wonder 
that he did not recollect, both because it is much more nearly, 
in point than that to which he referred, and because my noble 
friend, the Paymaster of the Forces, had previously alluded to 
it. If the elective franchise is property, if to disfranchise 
voters without a crime proved, or a compensation given be 
robbery, was there ever such an act of robbery as the disfran- 
chising of the Irish forty-shilling frecholders? Was any, 
pecuniary compensation given to them? Is it declared in the 
preamble of the bill which took away their franchise that they, 
had been, convicted of any offence? Was any judicial inquiry; 
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instituted into their conduct? Were they even accused of 

! any crime? Or if you say that it was a crime in the electors 

_ of Clare to vote for the honorable and learned gentleman who 
now represents the county of Waterford, was a Protestant 
freeholder in Louth to be punished for the erime of a Catholic 
freeholder in Clare? If the principle of the honorable and 
Jearned member for Newport be sound, the franchise of the 
Trish peasant was property. ‘That franchise the ministers 
under whom the honorable and learned member held office did 
not scruple to take away. Will he accuse those ministers of 
robbery? If not, how can he bring such an accusation against 
their successors ? 

Every gentleman, I think, who has spoken from the other 
side of the House has alluded to the opinions which some of 
his Majesty’s ministers formerly entertained on the subject of 
reform. It would be officious in me, sir, to undertake the 
defence of gentlemen who are so well able to defend them- 
selves. I will only say that, in my opinion, the country will 
not think worse either of their capacity or of their patriotism — 
because they have shown that they can profit by experience, 
because they have learned to see the folly of delaying inevit- 
able changes. There are others who ought to have learned the 
same lesson. I say, sir, that there are those who I should 
have thought must have had enough to last them all their lives 
of that humiliation which follows obstinate and boastful re- 
sistance to changes rendered necessary by the progress of 
society, and by the development of the human mind. Is it 
possible that those persons can wish again to occupy a position 
which can neither be defended nor surrendered with honor? 
I well remember, sir, a certain evening in the month of May, 
1827. I had not then the honor of a seat in this House, but 
I was an attentive observer of its proceedings. The right 
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honorable baronet opposite, of whom personally I desire to 
speak with that high respect which I feel for his talents and 
his character, but of whose public conduct I must speak with 
the sincerity required by my public duty, was then, as he is © 
now, out of office. He had just resigned the seals of the 
Home Department because he conceived that the recent min- 
isterial arrangements had been too favorable to the Catholic 
claims. He rose to ask whether it was the intention of the 
new cabinet to repeal the Test and Corporation Acts, and to 
reform the Parliament. He bound up, I well remember, 
those two questions together; and he declared that if the min- 
isters should either attempt to repeal the Test and Corporation 
Acts, or bring forward a measure of parliamentary reform, he 
should think it his duty to oppose them to the utmost. Since 
that declaration was made four years have elapsed; and what 
is now the state of the three questions which then chiefly 
agitated the minds of men? What is become of the Test and 
Corporation Acts? They are repealed. By whom? By the 
right honorable baronet. What has become of the Catholic 
disabilities? They are removed. By whom? By the right 
honorable baronet. The question of parliamentary reform is 
still behind. But signs, of which it is impossible to miscon- 
eeive the import, do most clearly indicate that unless that 
question also be speedily settled, property and order, and all 
the institutions of this great monarchy, will be exposed to 
fearful peril. Is it possible that gentlemen long versed in 
high political affairs cannot read these signs! Is it possible 
that they can really believe that the representative system of 
England, such as it now is, will last to the year 1860? If 
not, for what would they have us wait? Would they have us 
wait merely that we may show to all the world how little we 
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_ have profited by our own recent experience? Would they. 
have us wait that we may once again hit the exact point where 
_we can neither refuse with authority nor concede with grace ? 
Would they have us wait that the numbers of the discontented 
party may become larger, its demands higher, its feelings 
more acrimonious, its organization more complete? Would 
; they have us wait till the whole tragi-comedy of 1827 has been 
acted over again; till they have been brought into office by a 
ery of “No Reform,” to be reformers, as they were once be- 
_fore brought into office by a ery of “ No Popery,” to be eman- 
cipators? Have they obliterated from their minds—gladly, 
perhaps, would some among them obliterate from their’ 
-minds—the transactions of that year? And have they for- 
gotten all the transactions of the succeeding year? Have 
they forgotten how the spirit of liberty in Ireland, debarred 
from its natural outlet, found a vent by forbidden passages ? 
Have they forgotten how we were forced to indulge the 
Catholics in all the licence of rebels, merely because we chose 
to withhold from them the liberties of subjects? Do they 
wait for associations more formidable than that of the Corn 
Exchange, for contributions larger than the rent, for agitators 
more violent than those who, three years ago, divided with the 
king and the Parliament the sovereignty of Ireland? Do 
they wait for that last and most dreadful paroxysm of popular 
rage, for that last and most cruel test of military fidelity ? 
Let them wait, if their past experience shall induce them to 
think that any high honor or any exquisite pleasure is to be 
obtained by a policy like this. Let them wait, if this strange 
and fearful infatuation be indeed upon them, that they should 
not see with their eyes, or hear with their ears, or understand 
with their heart. But let us know our interest and our duty 
better. Turn where we may, within, around, the voice of 
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great events is proclaiming to us, Reform, that you may pre- 
serve. Now, therefore, while everything at home and abroad 
forebodes ruin to those who persist in a hopeless struggle 
against the spirit of the age; now, while the crash of the 
proudest throne of the Continent is still resounding in our 
ears; now, while the roof of a British palace affords an igno- 
minious shelter to the exiled heir of forty kings; now, while 
-we see on every side ancient institutions subverted and great 
societies dissolved; now, while the heart of England is still 
sound; now, while old feelings and old associations retain a 
power and a charm which may too soon pass away; now, in 
this your accepted time; now, in this your day of salvation, 
take counsel, not of prejudice, not of party spirit, not of the 
ignominious pride of a fatal consistency, but of history, of 
reason, of the ages which are past, of the signs of this most 
portentous time. Pronounce in a manner worthy of the ex- 
pectation with which this great debate has been anticipated, 
and of the long remembrance which it will leave behind. 
Renew the youth of the state. Save property, divided 
against itself. Save the multitude, endangered by its own 
ungovernable passions. Save the aristocracy, endangered by 
its own unpopular power. Save the greatest and fairest and 
most highly civilized community that ever existed from 
calamities which may in a few days sweep away all the rich 
heritage of so many ages of wisdom and glory. The danger is 
terrible. The time is short. If this bill should be rejected, 
I pray to God that none of those who concur in rejecting it 
may ever remember their votes with unavailing remorse 
amidst the wreck of laws, the confusion of ranks, the spolia- 
tion of property, and the dissolution of social order. 
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JEWISH DISABILITIES 


[On the 17th of April, 1888, the House of Commons resolved itself into 
a committee to consider the civil disabilities of the Jews. Mr. War- 
burton took the chair. Mr. Robert Grant moved the following resolution: 
“That it is the opinion of this committee that it is expedient to remove 
all civil disabilities at present existing with respect to his Majesty’s 
subjects professing the Jewish religion, with the like exceptions as are 
provided with respect to his Majesty’s subjects professing the Roman 
Catholic religion.” The resolution passed without a division, after a 
warm debate, in the course of which the following speech was made:] 


R. WARBURTON,—I recollect, and my honorable 
friend the member for the University of Oxford will 
recollect, that, when this subject was discussed three 

years ago, it was remarked, by one whom we both loved and 
whom we both regret, that the strength of the case of the 
Jews was a serious inconvenience to their advocate, for that it 
was hardly possible to make a speech for them without weary- 
ing the audience by repeating truths which were universally 
admitted. If Sir James Mackintosh felt this difficulty when 
the question was first brought forward in this House, I may 
well despair of being able now to offer any arguments which 
have a pretence to novelty. 

My honorable friend the member for the University of 
Oxford began his speech by declaring that he had no intention 
of calling in question the principles of religious liberty. He 
utterly disclaims persecution, that is to say, persecution as 
defined by himself. It would, in his opinion, be persecution 
to hang a Jew, or to flay him, or to draw his teeth, or to 
imprison him, or to fine him; for every man who conducts Lim- 
‘self peaceably has a right to his life and his limbs, to his per- 

sonal liberty and his property. But it is not persecution, says 
my honorable friend, to exclude any individual or any class 
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from office; for nobody has a right to office; in every country 
official appointments must be subject to such regulations as the 
supreme authority maychoose to make; nor can anysuch regu- 
lations be reasonably complained of by any member of the 
society as unjust. He who obtains an office obtains it, not as 
matter of right, but as matter of favor. He who does not 
obtain an office is not wronged; he is only in that situation in 
which the vast majority of every community must necessarily | 
be. There are in the United Kingdom five and twenty mil- | 
lion Christians without places, and, if they do not complain, — 
why should five and twenty thousand Jews complain of being 
in the same case? In this way my honorable friend has con- 
vinced himself that, as it would be most absurd in him and me 
to say that we are wronged because we are not secretaries of 
state, so it is most absurd in the Jews to say they are wronged 
because ‘they are, as a people, excluded from public employ- 
ment. | 
Now, surely my honorable friend cannot have considered to 
what conclusions his reasoning leads. Those conclusions are 
so monstrous that he would, I am certain, shrink from them. 
Does he really mean that it would not be wrong in the legisla- 
ture to enact that no man should be a judge unless he weighed 
twelve stone, or that no man should sit in Parliament unless he 
were six feet high? We are about to bring in a bill for the 
government of India. Suppose that we were to insert in that 
bill a clause providing that no graduate of the University of 
Oxford should be governor-general or governor of any presi- 
dency, would not my honorable friend cry out against such a 
clause as most unjust to the learned body which he represents? 
And would he think himself sufficiently answered by being 
fold, in his own words, that the appointment to office is a mere 
matter of favor, and that to exclude an individual or a class 
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from office is no injury? Surely, on consideration, he must 
admit that official appointments ought not to be subject to 
regulations purely arbitrary, to regulations for which no rea- 
son can be given but mere caprice, and that those who would 
exclude any class from public employment are bound to show 
some special reason for the exclusion. 

My honorable friend has appealed to us as Christians. Let 
me then ask him how he understands that great commandment 
which comprises the law and the prophets. Can we be said 
to do unto others as we would that they should do unto us if 
we wantonly inflict on them even the smallest pain? As Chris- 
tians surely we are bound to consider first whether, by exclud- 
ing the Jews from all public trust, we give them pain; and, 
secondly, whether it be necessary to give them that pain in 
order to avert some greater evil. That by excluding them 
from public trust we inflict pain on them my honorable friend 
will not dispute. As a Christian, therefore, he is bound to 
relieve them from that pain unless he can show, what I am 
sure he has not yet shown, that it is necessary to the general 
good that they should continue to suffer. 

But where, he says, are you to stop if once you admit into 
the House of Commons people who deny the authority of the 
Gospels? Will you let in a Mussulman? Will you let in a 
Parsee? Will you let in a Hindoo, who worships a lump of 
stone with seven heads? I will answer my honorable friend’s 
question by another. Where does he mean to stop? Is he 
ready to roast unbelievers at slow fires? If not, let him tell 
us why; and I will engage to prove that his reason is just as 
decisive against the intolerance which he thinks a duty as 
against the intolerance which he thinks a crime. Once admit 
that we are bound to inflict pain on a man because he is not 

of our religion; and where are you to stop? Why stop at the 
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point fixed by my honorable friend rather than at the point 
fixed by the honorable member for Oldham,! who would make 
the Jews incapable of holding land? And why stop at the 
point fixed by the honorable member for Oldham rather thaw 
at the point which would have been fixed by a Spanish in- 
quisitor of the sixteenth century? When once you enter 
on a course of persecution I defy you to find any reason for 
making a halt till you have reached the extreme point. When 
my honorable friend tells us that he will allow the Jews to 
possess property to any amount, but that he will not allow 
them to possess the smallest political power, he holds contra- 
dictory language. Property is power. The honorable mem- 
ber for Oldham reasons better than my honorable friend. 
The honorable member for Oldham sees very clearly that it 
is impossible to deprive a man of political power if you suffer 
him to be the proprietor of half a county, and therefore very 
consistently proposes to confiscate the landed estates of the 
Jews. But even the honorable member for Oldham does not 
go farenough. He has not proposed to confiscate the personal 
property of the Jews. Yet it is perfectly certain that any Jew 
who has a million may easily make himself very important in 
the state. By such steps we pass from official power 
to landed property, and from landed property to per 
sonal property, and from property to liberty, and 
from liberty to life. In truth those persecutors who 
use the rack and the stake have much to say for 
themselves. They are convinced that their end is good; and 
it must be admitted that they employ means which are not 
unlikely to attain the end. Religious dissent has repeatedly 


been put down by sanguinary persecution. In that way the 


Albigenses were put down. In that way Protestantism was 
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suppressed in Spain and Italy, so that it has never since reared 
its head. But I defy anybody to produce an instance in which 
disabilities such as we are now considering have produced any 
other effect than that of making the sufferers angry and ob- 
stinate. My honorable friend should either persecute to some 
purpose or not persecute at all. He dislikes the word “persecu- 
tion,’ I know. Hewill not admit that theJews are persecuted. 
And yet I am confident that he would rather be sent to the 
King’s Bench prison for three months, or be fined a hundred 
pounds, than be subject to the disabilities under which the 
Jews lie. How can he then say that to impose such disabilities 
is not persecution, and that to fine and imprison is persecution ? 
All his reasoning consists in drawing arbitrary lines. What 
he does not wish to inflict he calls persecution. What he does 
wish to inflict he will not call persecution. What he takes 
from the Jews he calls political power. What he is too good- 
natured to take from the Jews he will not call political power. 
The Jew must not sit in Parliament; but he may be the pro- 
prietor of all the ten-pound houses in a borough. He may 
have more fifty-pound tenants than any peer in the kingdom. 
Ile may give the voters treats to please their palates, and hire 
bands of gypsies to break their heads, as if he were a Christian 
and a marquess. All the rest of this system is of a piece. 
The Jew may be a juryman, but not a judge. He may decide 
issues of fact, but not issues of law. He may give a hundred 
thousand pounds damages; but he may not in the most trivial 
case grant a new trial. He may rule the money market; he 
may influence the exchanges; he may be summoned to con- 
eresses of emperors and kings. Great potentates, instead of 
negotiating a loan with him by tying him im a chair and pull- 
ing out his grinders, may treat with him as with a great 
potentate, and may postpone the declaring of war or the sign- 
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ing of a treaty till they have conferred with him. All this is 
as it should be; but he must not be a privy councillor. He 
must not be called right honorable, for that is political power, 
And who is it that we are trying to cheat in this way? Even 
Omniscience. Yes, sir; we have been gravely told that the 
Jews are under the divine displeasure, and that if we give 
them political power God will visit us in judgment. Do we 
then think that God cannot distinguish between substance 
and form? Does not he know that, while we withhold from 
the Jews the semblance and name of political power, we suffer 
them to possess the substance? The plain truth is that my 
honorable friend i is drawn in one direction by his opinions and 
in a directly opposite direction by his excellent heart. He 
halts between two opinions. ‘He tries to make a compromise 
between principles which admit of no compromise. He goes 
a certain way in intolerance. Then he stops, without being 
able to give a reason for stopping. But I know the reason. It 
is his humanity. Those who formerly dragged the Jew at a 
horse’s tail, and singed his beard with blazing furze-bushes, 
were much worse men than my honorable friend; but they 
were more consistent than he. 

It has been said that it would be monstrous to see a Jew 
judge try a man for blasphemy. In my opinion it is mon- 
strous to see any judge try a man for blasphemy under the 
present law. But if the law on that subject were in a sound 
state I do not see why a conscientious Jew might not try a 
blasphemer. Every man, I think, ought to be at liberty to 
diseuss the evidences of religion; but no man ought to be at 
liberty to force on the unwilling ears and eyes of others sounds 
and sights which must cause annoyance and irritation. The 
distinction is clear. I think it wrong to punish a man for 
selling Paine’s “ Age of Reason ” in a back shop to those who 
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‘choose to buy, or for delivering a deistical lecture in a private 
room to those who choose to listen. But if a man exhibits at 
a window in the Strand a hideous caricature of that which is 
an object of awe and adoration to nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand of the people who pass up and 
down that great thoroughfare; if a man, in a place of public 
resort, applies opprobrious epithets to names held in reverence 
by all Christians; such a man ought, in my opinion, to be 
| severely punished, not for differing from us in opinion, but for 
committing a nuisance which gives us pain and disgust. He 
is no more entitled to outrage our feelings by obtruding his 
impiety on us, and to say that he is exercising his right of dis- 
cussion, than to establish a yard for butchering horses close to 
our houses and to say that he is exercising his right of property, 
or to run naked up and down the public streets and to say 
that he is exercising his right of locomotion. He has a right 
of discussion, no doubt, as he has a right of property and a 
right of locomotion. But he must use all his rights so as not 
to infringe the rights of others. 

| These, sir, are the principles on which I would frame the 
law of blasphemy; and, if the law were so framed, I am at 
a loss to understand why a Jew might not enforce it as well 
as a Christian. I am not a Roman Catholic; but if I were a 
judge at Malta I should have no scruple about punishing a 
bigoted Protestant who should burn the Pope in effigy before 
the eyes of thousands of Roman Catholics. Iam not a Mus- 
sulman; but if I were a judge in India I should have no 
scruple about punishing a Christian who should pollute a 
mosque. Why, then, should I doubt that a Jew, raised by his 
ability, learning, and integrity to the judicial bench, would 
deal properly with any person who, in a Christian country, 
should insult the Christian religion? 
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_ But, says my honorable friend, it has been prophesied that | 
the Jews are to be wanderers on the face of the earth, and 
that they are not to mix on terms of equality with the people 
of the countries in which they sojourn. Now, sir, I am 
confident that I can demonstrate that this is not the sense of 
any prophecy which is part of Holy Writ. For it is an 
undoubted fact that in the United States of America Jew-— 
ish citizens do possess all the privileges possessed by Christian 
citizens. Therefore, if the prophecies mean that the Jews 
never shall, during their wanderings, be admitted by other 
nations to equal participation of political rights, the prophe- © 
cies are false. But the prophecies are certainly not false. 
Therefore their meaning cannot be that which is attributed 
to them by my honorable friend. . 
Another objection which has been made to this motion is 
that the Jews look forward to the coming of a great deliverer, 
to their return to Palestine, to the rebuilding of their temple, 
to the revival of their ancient worship, and that therefore 
they will always consider England, not their country, but | 
merely as their place of exile. But, surely, sir, it would be 
the grossest ignorance of human nature to imagine that the 
anticipation of an event which is to happen at some time 
altogether indefinite, of an event which has been vainly ex- 
pected during many centuries, of an event which even those 
who confidently expect that it will happen do not confidently 
expect that they or their children or their grandchildren will 
see, can ever occupy the minds of men to such a degree as to 
make them regardless of what is near and present and certain. 
Indeed, Christians, as well as Jews, believe that the existing 
order of things will come to an end. Many Christians be- 
lieve that Jesus will visibly reign on earth during a thousand 
years. Expositors of prophecy have gone so far as to fix the 


year when the millennial period is to commence. The pre- 
yailing opinion is, I think, in favor of the year 1866; but, 
according to some commentators, the time is close at hand. 
Are we to exclude all miltennarians from Parliament and 
office, on the ground that they are impatiently looking for- 
ward to the miraculous monarchy which is to supersede the 
present dynasty and the present constitution of England, and 
that therefore they cannot be heartily loyal to King William? 

In one important point, sir, my honorable friend the mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford must acknowledge that the 
Jewish religion is of all erroneous religions the least mischiev- 
ous. There is not the slightest chance that the Jewish reli- 
gion will spread. The Jew does not wish to make proselytes. 
He may be said to reject them. He thinks it almost culpable 
in one who does not belong to his race to presume to belong 
to his religion. It.is therefore not strange that a conversion 
from Christianity to Judaism should be a rarer oceurrence 
than a total eclipse of the sum. There was one distinguished 
convert in the last century, Lord George Gordon; and the 
history of his conversion deserves to be remembered. For 
if ever there was a proselyte of whom a proselytising sect - 
would have been proud, it was Lord George; not only because 
he was a man of high birth and rank; not only beeause he had 
been a member of the legislature; but also because he had 
been distinguished by the intolerance, nay, the ferocity, of his 
zeal for his own form of Christianity. But was he allured 
into the synagogue? Was he even welcomed to it? No, sir; 
he was coldly and reluctantly permitted to share the reproach 
and suffering of the Chosen People; but he was sternly shut 
out from their privileges. He underwent the painful rite 
which their law enjoins. But when, on his deathbed, he 
begged hard to be buried among them according to their cere 
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monial, he was told that his request could not be granted. 
I understand that cry of “Hear.” It reminds me that one 
of the arguments against this motion is that the Jews are an 
unsocial people, that they draw close to each other, and stand 
aloof from strangers. Really, sir, it is amusing to compare 
the manner in which the question of Catholie emancipation 
was argued formerly by some gentlemen with the manner in 
which the question of Jew emancipation is argued by the 
same gentlemen now. When the question was about Catholic 
emancipation the cry was, “See how restless, how versatile, 
how encroaching, how insinuating, is the spirit of the Church 
of Rome. See how her priests compass earth and sea to make 
one proselyte, how ‘indefatigably they toil, how attentively 
they study the weak and strong parts of every character, 
how skilfully they employ literature, arts, sciences, as engines 
for the propagation of their faith. You find them im every 
region and under every disguise, collating manuscripts in the 
Bodleian, fixing telescopes in the Observatory of Pekin, teach- 
ing the use of the plough and the spinning-wheel to the sav- 
ages of Paraguay. Will you give power to the members of a 
church so busy, so aggressive, so insatiable?” Well, now the 
question is about people who never try to seduce any stranger 
to join them, and who do not wish anybody to be of their 
faith who is not also of their blood. And now you exclaim, 
“ Will you give power to the members of a sect which remains 
sullenly apart from other sects, which does not invite, nay, 
which hardly even admits, neophytes?” The truth is that 
bigotry will never want a pretence. Whatever the sect be 
which it is proposed to tolerate, the peculiarities of that sect 
will, for the time, be pronounced by intolerant men to be the 
most odious and dangerous that can be conceived. As to the 
Jews, that they are unsocial as respects religion is true; and 
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so much the better: for surely, as Christians, we cannot wish 
that they should bestir themselves to pervert us from our own 
faith. But that the Jews would be unsocial members of the 
civil community, if the civil community did its duty by them, 
has never been proved. My right honorable friend who 
made the motion which we are discussing has produced a 
great body of evidence to show that they have been grossly 
misrepresented; and that evidence has not been refuted by my 
honorable friend the member for the University of Oxford. 
But what if it were true that the Jews are unsocial? What 
if it were true that they do not regard England as their coun- 
try? Would not the treatment which they have undergone 
explain and excuse their antipathy to the society in which 
they live? Has not similar antipathy often been felt by per- 
secuted Christians to the society which persecuted them? 
While the bloody code of Elizabeth was enforced against the 
English Roman Catholics, what was the patriotism of Roman 
Catholics? Oliver Cromwell said that in his time they were 
Espaniolized. Ata later period it might have been said that 
they were Gallicized. It was the same with the Calvinists. 
‘What more deadly enemies had France in the days of Louis 
the Fourteenth than the persecuted Huguenots? But would 
any rational man infer from these facts that either the Roman 
Catholic as such, or the Calvinist as such, is incapable of lov- 
ing the land of his birth? If England were now invaded by 
Roman Catholics, how many English Roman Catholics would 
go over to the invader? If France were now attacked by a 
Protestant enemy, how many French Protestants would lend 
him help? Why not try what effect would be produced on 
the Jews by that tolerant policy which has made the English 
Roman Catholic a good Englishman, and the French Calvin- 
ist a good Frenchman? 
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Another charge has been brought against the Jews, not 
by my honorable friend the member for the University of 
Oxford,—he has too much learning and too much good feek , 
ing to make such a charge,—but by the honorable membes 
for Oldham, who has, I am sorry to see, quitted his place 
The honorable member for Oldham tells us that the Jews aw 
naturally a mean race, a sordid race, a money-getting race 
that they are averse to ali honorable callings; that they nek 
ther sow nor reap; that they have neither flocks nor herds; 
that usury is the only pursuit for which they are fit; that 
they are destitute of all. elevated and amiable sentiments. 
Such, sir, has in every age been the reasoning of bigots. 
They never fail to plead in justification of persecution tha 
vices which persecution has engendered. England has been | 
to the Jews less than half a country; and we revile them be 
cause they do not feel for England more than a half patriots 
ism. We treat them as slaves, and wonder that they do not 
regard us as brethren. We drive them to mean occupations, 
and then reproach them for not embracing honorable profes« 
sions. We long forbade them to possess land; and we com< | 
plain that they chiefly occupy themselves in trade. We shut — 
them out from all the paths of ambition; and then we despise | 
them for taking refuge in avarice. During many ages we | 
have, in all our dealings with them, abused our immense 
superiority of force; and then we are disgusted because they 
have recourse to that cunning which is the natural and uni- 
versal defence of the weak against the violence of the strong. 
But were they always a mere money-changing, money-getting, 
money-hoarding race? Nobody knows better than my honor- 
able friend the member for the University of Oxford that 
there is nothing in their national character which unfits them 
for the highest duties of citizens. He knows that, in the 
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infancy of civilization, when our island was as savage as New 
Guinea, when letters and arts were still unknown to Athens, 
when scarcely a thatched hut stood on what was afterwards 
the site of Rome, this contemned people had their fenced 
cities and cedar palaces, their splendid temple, their fleets of 
merchant ships, their schools of sacred learning, their great 
statesmen and soldiers, their natural philosophers, their his- 
torians and their poets. What nation ever contended more 
manfully against overwhelming odds for its independence and 
religion? What nation ever, in its last agonies, gave such 
signal proofs of what may be accomplished by a brave de- 
spair? And if, in the course of many centuries, the op- 
pressed descendants of warriors and sages have degenerated 
from the qualities of their fathers; if, while excluded from the, 
blessings of law and bowed down under the yoke of slavery, 
they have contracted some of the vices of outlaws and of 
slaves, shall we consider this as matter of reproach to them? 
Shall we not rather consider it as matter of shame and re- 
morse to ourselves? Let us do justice to them. Let us open. 
to them the door of the House of Commons. Let us open to 
them every career in which ability and energy can be dis- 
played. ‘Till we have done this let us not presume to say 
that there is no genius among the countrymen of Isaiah, no 
heroism among the descendants of the Maccabees. 

Sir, in supporting the motion of my honorable friend, ie 
am, I firmly believe, supporting the honor and the interests 
of the Christian religion. I should think that I insulted that 
religion if I said that it cannot stand unaided by intolerant 
laws. Without such laws it was established, and without 
such laws it may be maintained. It triumphed over the. 
superstitions of the most refined and of the most savage na~ 
tions, over the graceful mythology of Greece and the bloody, 
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idolatry of the northern forests. It prevailed over the 
power and policy of the Roman empire. It tamed the bar“ 
barians by whom that empire was overthrown. But all thes 
victories were gained, not by the help of intolerance, but it 
spite of the opposition of intolerance. The whole history of 
Christianity proves that she has little indeed to fear from 
persecution as a foe, but much to fear from persecution as an 
ally. May she long continue to bless our country with her 
benignant influence, strong in her sublime philosophy, strong 
in her spotless morality, strong in those internal and external 
evidences to which the most powerful and comprehensive of 
human intellects have yielded assent, the last solace of those 
who haye outlived every earthly hope, the last restraint of 
those who are raised above every earthly fear! But let not 
us, mistaking her character and her interests, fight the battle 
of truth with the weapons of error, and endeavor to support 
by oppression that religion which first taught the human race 
the great lesson of universal charity. 
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ON SECESSION, AND THE STATE OF THE UNION; 
REPUBLICAN OPINION 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, DECEMBER 17, 1860 
Mr, President : 

T a time like this, when there seems to be a wild and 
unreasoning excitement in many parts of the coun- 
try, I certainly have very little faith in the efficacy 

of any argument that may be made; but at the same time, 
I must say, when I hear it stated by many Senators in this 
Chamber, where we all raised our hands to Heaven, and 
took a solemn oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States, that we are on the eve of a dissolution 
of this Union, and that the Constitution is to be trampled 
underfoot—silence under such circumstances seems to me 


akin to treason itself. 
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I have listened to the complaints on the other side 
patiently, and with an ardent desire to ascertain what was 
the particular difficulty under which they were laboring. 
Many of those who have supposed themselves aggrieved 
have spoken; but 1 confess that I am now totally unable 
to undertand precisely what it is of which they complain. 
Why, sir, the party which lately elected their President, 
and are prospectively to come into power, have never held 
an executive office under the general government, nor has 
any individual of them. It is most manifest, therefore, that 
the party to which I belong have as yet committed no act 
of which anybody can complain. If they have fears as to 
the course that we may hereafter pursue, they are mere ap- 
prehensions—a bare suspicion; arising, I fear, out of their 
unwarrantable prejudices, and nothing else. 

I wish to ascertain at the outset whether we are right; 
for 1 tell gentlemen that, if they can convince me that I am 
holding any political principle that is not warranted by the 
Constitution under which we live, or that trenches upon 
their rights, they need not ask me to compromise it. I will 
be ever ready to grant redress, and to right myself whenever 
Iam wrong. No man need approach me with a threat that 
the government under which I live is to be destroyed; be- 
cause I hope I have now, and ever shall have, such a sense 
of justice that, when any man shows me that 1 am wrong, 
I shall be ready to right it without price or compromise. 

Wow, sir, what is it of which gentlemen complain? 
When I left my home in the West to come to this place, 
all was calm, cheerful, and contented. I heard of no dis- 
content. I apprehended that there was nothing to interrupt 
the harmonious course of our legislation. I did not learn 
that, since we adjourned from this place at the end of the 
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 dast session, there had been any new fact intervening that 
should at all disturb the public mind. Ido not know that 
there has been any encroachment upon the rights of any 
section of the country since that time; 1 came here, there- 
fore, expecting to have a very harmonious session. It is 
very true, sir, that the great Republican party which has 
been organized ever since you repealed the Missouri Com- 
promise, and who gave you, four years ago, full warning 
that their growing strength would probably result as it has 
resulted, have carried the late election; but I did not sup- 
pose that would disturb the equanimity of this body. I did 
suppose that every man who was observant of the signs of 
the times might well see that things would result as they 
have resulted. Nor do I understand now that anything 
growing out of that election is the cause of the present 
excitement that pervades the country. 

Why, Mr. President, this is.a most singular state of 
things. Who is it that is complaining? They that have 
been in a minority? They that have been the subjects of 
an oppressive and aggressive government? No, sir. Let 
us suppose that when the leaders of the old glorious Revo-. 
lution met at Philadelphia eighty-four years ago to draw up 
a bill of indictment against a wicked king and his minis- 
ters, they had been at a loss what they should set forth as 
the causes of their complaint. They had no difficulty in 
setting them forth so that the great article of impeachment 
will go down to all posterity asa full justification of all the 
acts they did. But let us suppose that, instead of its being 
these old patriots who had met there to dissolve their con- 
nection with the British Government, and to trample their 
flag underfoot, it had been the ministers of the crown, the 
leading members of the British Parliament, of the dominant 
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party that had ruled Great Britain for thirty years previous: 
who would not have branded every man of them as a 
traitor? It would be said: ‘‘You who have had the gov- 
ernment in your own hands: you who have been the min- 
isters of the crown, advising everything that has been done, 
set up here that you have been oppressed and aggrieved by 
the action of that very government which you have directed 
yourselves.’’ Instead of a sublime revolution, the uprising 
of an oppressed people, ready to battle against unequal 
power for their rights, it would have been an act of treason. 

How is it with the leaders of this modern revolution? 
Are they in a position to complain of the action of this 
government for years past? Why, sir, they have had more 
than two-thirds of the Senate for many years past, and until 
very recently, and have almost that now. You—who com- 
plain, I ought to say—represent but a little more than one- 
fourth of the free people of these United States, and yet 
your counsels prevail, and have prevailed all along for at 
least ten years past. In the Cabinet, in the Senate of the 
United States, in the Supreme Court, in every department 
of the government, your officers, or those devoted to you, 
have been in the majority, and have dictated all the polli- 
cies of this government. Is it not strange, sir, that they 
who now occupy these positions should come here and com- 
plain that. their rights are stricken down by the action of the 
government ? 

But what has caused this great excitement that un- 
doubtedly prevails in a portion of our country? Ii the 
newspapers are to be credited, there isa reign of terror in 
all the cities and large towns in the southern portion of this 
community that looks very much like the reign of terror in 
Paris during the French Revolution. There are acts of vio- 
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lence that we read of almost every day, wherein the rights 
of Northern men are stricken down, where they are sent 
back with indignities, where they are scourged, tarred, 
feathered, and murdered, and no inquiry made as to the 
cause. I do not suppose that the regular government, in 
times of excitement like these, is really responsible for such 
acts. I know that these outbreaks of passion, these terrible 
excitements that sometimes pervade the community are en- 
tirely irrepressible by the law of the country. 1 suppose 
that is the case now; because if these outrages against 
Northern citizens were really authorized by the State au- 
thorities there, were they a foreign government, everybody 
knows, if it were the strongest government on earth, we 
should declare war upon her in one day. 

But what has caused this great excitement? Sir, 1 will 
tell you what I suppose it is. I do not (and I say it 
frankly) so much blame the people of the South; because 
they believe, and they are led to believe by all the infor- 
mation that ever comes before them, that we, the dominant 
party to-day, who have just seized upon the reins of this 
government, are their mortal enemies, and stand ready to— 
trample their institutions underfoot. They have been told 
so by our enemies at the North. Their misfortune, or their 
fault, is that they have lent a too easy ear to the insinua- 
tions of those who are our mortal enemies, while they 
would not hear us. 

Now I wish to inquire, in the first place, honestly, can- 
didly, and fairly, whether the Southern gentlemen on the 
other side of the Chamber that complain so much, have 
any reasonable grounds for that complaint—I mean when 
they are really informed as to our position. 

Northern Democrats have sometimes said that we had 
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personal liberty bills in some few of the States of the 
North, which somehow trenched upon the rights of the 
South under the fugitive bill to recapture their runaway 
slaves; a position that in not more than two or three cases, 
so far as I can see, has the slightest foundation in fact; and 
even if those where it is most complained of, if the provi- 
sions of their law are really repugnant to that of the United 
States, they are utterly void, and the courts would declare 
them so the moment you brought them up. Thus it is that 
I am glad to hear the candor of those gentlemen on the 
other side, that they do not complain of these laws. The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Iverson] himself told us that 
they had never suffered any injury, to his knowledge and 
belief, from those bills, and they cared nothing about them. 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] said the same thing; 
and I believe, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brown]. 
You all, then, have given up this bone of contention, this 
matter of complaint which Northern men have set forth as 
a grievance more than anybody else. 

Mr. Mason—Will the Senator indulge me one moment. 

Mr. Wade—Certainly. 

Mr. Mason—I know he does not intend to misrepresent 
me or other gentlemen. What I said was, that the repeal 
of those laws would furnish no cause of satisfaction to the 
Southern States. Our opinions of those laws we gave 
freely. We said the repeal of those laws would give no 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Wade—Mr. President, I do not intend to misrep- 
resent anything. I understood those gentlemen to suppose 
that they had not been injured by them. I understood the 
Senator from Virginia to believe that they were enacted in 
a spirit of hostility to the institutions of the South, and to 
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object to them not because the acts themselves had done 
them any hurt, but because they were really a stamp of 
degradation upon Southern men, or something like that—I 
do not quote his words. The other Senators that referred 
to it probably intended to be understood in the same way; 
but they did acquit these laws of having done them injury 
to their knowledge or belief. 

I do not believe that these laws were, as the Senator 
supposed, enacted with a view to exasperate the South, or 
to put them ina position of degradation. Why, sir, these 
laws against kidnapping are as old as the common law itself, 
as that Senator well knows. To take a freeman and forcibly 
carry him out of the jurisdiction of the State, has ever been, 
by all civilized countries, adjudged to be a great crime; and 
in most of them, wherever I have understood anything 
about it, they have penal laws to punish such an offence. 
I believe the State of Virginia has one to-day as stringent 
in all its provisions as almost any other of which you com- 
plain. I have not looked over the statute-books of the 
South; but I do not doubt that there will be found this 
species of legislation upon all your statute-books. 

Here let me say, because the subject occurs to me right 
here, the Senator from Virginia seemed not so much to 
point out any specific acts that Northern people had done 
injurious to your property, as what he took to be a dishonor 
and a degradation. I think I feel as sensitive upon that 
subject as any other man. If I know myself, I am the last 
man that would be the advocate of any law or any act that 
would humiliate or dishonor any section of this country, or 
any individual in it; and, on the other hand, let me tell 
these gentlemen I am exceedingly sensitive upon that same 
point, whatever they may think about it. I would rather 
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sustain an injury than an insult or dishonor; and I would | 
be as unwilling to inflict it upon others as I would be to | 


submit to it myself. I never will do either the one or the 
other if I know it... . 

I know that charges have been made and rung in our 
ears, and reiterated over and over again, that we have been 
unfaithful in the execution of your fugitive bill. Sir, that 
law is exceedingly odious to any free people. It deprives 
us of all the old guarantees of liberty that the Anglo-Saxon 
race everywhere have considered sacred—more sacred than 
anything else... . 

Mr. President, the gentleman says, if I understood him, 
that these fugitives might be turned over to the authorities 
of the State from whence they came. That would be a very 
poor remedy for a free man in humble circumstances who 
was taken under the provisions of this bill in a summary 
way, to be carried—where? Where he came from? There 
is no law that requires that he should be carried there. Sir, 
if he isa free man he may be carried imto the market-place 
anywhere im a slave State; and what chance has he, a poor, 
ignorant individual, and a stranger, of asserting any rights 
there, even if there were no prejudices or partialities against 
him? That would be mere mockery of justice and nothing 
else, and the Senator well knows it. Sir, I know that from 
the stringent, summary provisions of this bill, free men 
have been kidnapped and carried into captivity and sold 
into everlasting slavery. Will any man who has a regard 
to the sovereign rights of the State rise here and complain 
that a State shall not make a law to protect her own people 
against kidnapping and violent seizures from abroad? Of 
all men, FE believe those who have made most of these com- 
plaints should be the last to rise and deny the power of 
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a sovereign State to protect her own citizens against any 
Federal legislation whatever. These liberty bills, in my 
judgment, have been passed, not with a view of degrading 
the South, but with an honest purpose of guarding the 
rights of their own citizens from unlawful seizures and ab- 
ductions. I was exceedingly glad to hear that the Senators 
on the other side had arisen in their places and had said 
that the repeal of those laws would not relieve the case from 
the difficulties under which they now labor. . . . 
Gentlemen, it will be very well for us all to take a view 
of all the phases of this controversy before we come to such 
conclusions as seem to have been arrived at in some quar- 
ters. I make the assertion here that I do not believe, in the 
history of the world, there ever was a nation or a people 
where a law repugnant to the general feeling was ever 
executed with the same faithfulness as has been your most 
savage and atrocious fugitive bill in the North. You your- 
selves can scarcely point out any case that has come before 
any Northern tribunal in which the law has not been en- 
forced to the very letter. You ought to know these facts, 
and you do know them. You all know that when a law 
is passed anywhere to bind any people, who feel, in con- 
science, or for any other reason, opposed to its execution, 
it is not in human nature to enforce it with the same cer- 
tainty as a law that meets with the approbation of the great 
mass of the citizens. Hvery rational man understands this, 
and every candid man will admit it. Therefore it is that 
I do not violently impeach you for your unfaithfulness in 
the execution of many of your laws. You have in South 
Carolina a law by which you take free citizens of Massachu- 
setts or any other maritime State, who visit the city of 
Charleston, and lock them up in jail under the penalty, 
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if they cannot pay the jail-fees, of eternal slavery staring 
them in the face—a monstrous law, revolting to the best 
feelings of humanity and violently in conflict with the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I do not say this by way of 
recrimination; for the excitement pervading the country 
is now so great that I do not wish to add a single coal to 
the flame; but nevertheless I wish the whole truth to 
Bppear., . ». 

Now, Mr. President, I have shown, I think, that the 
dominant majority here have nothing to complain of in 
the legislation of Congress, or in the legislation of any of 
the States, or in the practice of the people of the North, 
under the Fugitive Slave Bill, except so far as they say cer- 
tain State legislation furnishes some evidence of hostility to 
their institutions. And here, sir, I beg to make an observa- 
tion. I tell the Senator, and I tell all the Senators, that the 
Republican party of the Northern States, so far as I know, 
and of my own State in particular, hold the same opinions 
with regard to this peculiar institution of yours that are held 
by all the civilized nations of the world. We do not differ 
from the public sentiment of England, of France, of Ger- 
many, of Italy, and every other civilized nation on God’s 
earth; and I tell you frankly that you never found, and you 
never will find, a free community that are in love with your 
peculiar institution. The Senator from Texas (Mr. Wigfall) 
told us the other day that cotton was king, and that by its 
influence it would govern all creation. He did not say so 
in words, but that was the substance of his remark: that 
cotton was king, and that it had its subjects in Hurope 
who dared not rebel against it. Here let me say to that 
Senator, in passing, that it turns out that they are very 
rebellious subjects, and they are talking very disrespect- 
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fully at present of that king that he spoke of. They defy 
you to exercise your power over them. They tell you that 
they sympathize in this controversy with what you call 
the black Republicans. Therefore, I hope that, so far as 
Europe is concerned at least, we shall hear no more of this 
boast that cotton is king, and that he is going to rule all the 
civilized nations of the world, and bring them to his foot- 
stool. Sir, it will never be done. 

But, sir, I wish to inquire whether the Southern people 
are injured by, or have any just right to complain of that 
platform of principles that we put out, and on which we 
have elected a President and Vice-President. I have no 
concealments to make, and I shall talk to you, my Southern 
friends, precisely as I would talk upon the stump on the 
subject. I tell you that in that platform we did lay it down 
that we would, if we had the power, prohibit slavery from 
another inch of free territory under this government. I 
stand on that position to-day. I have argued it probably 
to half a million people. They stand there, and have com- 
missioned and enjoined me to stand there forever; and, so 
help me God, I will. I say to yon, frankly, gentlemen, 
that while we hold this doctrine, there is no Republican, 
there is no convention of Republicans, there is no paper 
that speaks for them, there is no orator that sets forth their 
doctrines, who ever pretends that they have any right in 
your States to interfere with your peculiar institutions 
but, on the other hand, our authoritative platform repudi- 
ates the idea that we have any right or any intention ever 
to invade your peculiar institution in your own States. 

Now, what do you complain of? You are going to 
break up this government; you are going to involve us im 
war and blood, from a mere suspicion that we shall justify 
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that which we stand everywhere pledged not to do. Would 
you be justified in the eyes of the civilized world in taking 
so monstrous a position, and predicating it on a bare, 
groundless suspicion? We do not love slavery. Did you 
not know that before to-day, before this session com 
menced? Have you not a perfect confidence that the 
civilized world is against you on this subject of loving 
slavery or believing that it is the best institution in the 
world? Why, sir, everything remains precisely as it was 
a year ago. No great catastrophe has occurred. There is 
no recent occasion to accuse us of anything. But all at 
once, when we meet here, a kind of gloom pervades the 
whole community and the Senate chamber. Gentlemen 
rise and tell us that they are on the eve of breaking up 
this government, that seven or eight States are going te 
break off their connection with the government, retire from 
the Union, and set up a hostile government of their own, 
and they look imploringly over to us, and say to us: ‘‘You 
ean prevent it; we can do nothing to prevent it; but it all 
Yies with you.”’ Well, sir, what can we do to prevent it? 
You have not even condescended to tell us what you want; 
but I think 1 see through the speeches that I have heard 
from gentlemen on the other side. If we would give up 
the verdict of the people, and take your platform, I do not 
know but you would be satisfied with it. I think the Sen- 
ator from Texas rather intimated, and I think the Senator 
from Georgia more than intimated, that if we would take 
what is exactly the Charleston platform on which Mr. 
Breckenridge was placed, and give up that on which we 
won our victory, you would grumblingly and hesitatingly 
be satisfied. 

Mr. Iverson—I would prefer that the Senator would 
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“Jook over my remarks before quoting them so confidently. 
J made no such statement as that. 1 did not say that I 
would be satisfied with any such thing. I would not be 
| gatisfied with it. 

Mr. Wade—I did not say that the Senator said so; but 
by construction I gathered that from his speech. I do not 
know that I was right in it. 

Mr. Iverson—The Senator is altogether wrong in his 


construction. 

Mr. Wade—Well, sir, I have now found what the Sena- 
tor said on the other point to which he called my attention 
a little while ago. Here it is: 


‘‘Nor do we suppose that there will be any overt acts 
upon the part of Mr. Lincoln. For one, I do not dread 
these overt acts. I do not propose to wait for them. 
Why, sir, the power of this Federal Government could 
be so exercised against the institution of slavery in the 
Southern States, as that, without an overt act, the insti- 
tution would not last ten years. We know that, sir; and 
seeing the storm which is approaching, although it may be 
seemingly in the distance, we are determined to seek our 
own safety and security before it shall burst upon us and: 
overwhelm us with its fury, when we are not in a situation 
,to defend ourselves.”’ 

' That is what the Senator said. 
' Mr. Iverson—Yes; that is what I said. 

Mr. Wade—Well, then, you did not expect that Mr. Lin- 
coln would commit any overt act against the Constitution— 
that was not it—you were not going to wait for that, but 
‘were going to proceed on your supposition that probably 
he might; and that is the sense of what I said before. 

Well, Mr. President, I have disavowed all intention 
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on the part of the Republican party to harm a hair of 
your heads anywhere. We hold to no doctrine that can 
possibly work you an inconvenience. We have been 
faithful to the execution of all the laws in which you 
have any interest, as stands confessed on this floor by 
your own party, and as is known to me without their 
confessions. It is not, then, that Mr. Lincoln is ex: 
pected to do any overt act by which you may be in- 
jured; you will not wait for any; but anticipating that 
the government may work an injury, you say you will 
put an end to it, which means simply that you intend 
either to rule or ruin this government. That is what 
your complaint comes to; nothing else. We do not like 
your institution, you say. Well, we never liked it any 
better than we do now. You might as well have dis- 
solved the Union at any other period as now, on that 
account, for we stand in relation to it precisely as we 
have ever stood; that is, repudiating it among ourselves 
as a matter of policy and morals, but nevertheless admit- 
ting that where it is out of our jurisdiction we have no 
hold upon it, and no designs upon it. 

Then, sir, as there is nothing in the platform on which 
Mr. Lincoln was elected of which you complain, I ask, is 
there anything in the character of the President-elect of 
which you ought to complain? Has he not lived a blame- 
less life? Did he ever transgress any law? Has he ever 
committed any violation of duty of which the most scru- 
pulous can complain? Why, then, your suspicions that 
he will? I have shown that you have had the govern- 
ment all the time, until, by some misfortune or maladmin- 
istration, you brought it to the very verge of destruction, 
and the wisdom of the people had discovered that it was 
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high time that the sceptre should depart from you, and be 
placed in more competent hands; I say that this being so, 
you have no constitutional right to complain; especially 
when we disavow any intention so to make use of the viec- 


tory we have won as to injure you at all. 


This brings me, sir, to the question of compromises. 
On the first day of this session, a Senator rose in his place 
and offered a resolution for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to inquire into the evils that exist between the differ- 
ent sections, and to ascertain what can be done to settle 
this great difficulty. That is the proposition substantially. 
I tell the Senator that I know of no difficulty; and as to 
compromises, I had supposed that we were all agreed that 
the day of compromises was at an end. The most solemn 
compromises we have ever made have been violated with- 
out a whereas. Since I have had a seat in this body, one 
of considerable antiquity, that had stood for more than 
thirty years, was swept away from your statute books. 
When I stood here in the minority arguing against it; 
when I asked you to withhold your hand; when T told 
you it was a sacred compromise between the sections, and 
that when it was removed we should be brought face to 
face with all that sectional bitterness that has intervened; 
when I told you that it was a sacred compromise which 


-no man should touch with his finger, what was your re: 


ply? That it was a mere act of Congress—nothing more, 


nothing less—and that it could be swept away by the same 
majority that passed it. That was true in point of fact, and 
true in point of law; but it showed the weakness of com- 
promises. Now, sir, 1 only speak for myself; and I say 


| that, in view of the manner in which other compromises 


have been heretofore treated, I should hardly think any 
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two of the Democratic party would look each other in the 
face and say ‘‘compromise’’ without a smile. [Laughter.]} 
A compromise to be brought about by act of Congress, after 
the experience we have had, is absolutely ridiculous. . . . 

I say, then, that so far as I am concerned, I will yield 
to no compromise. I do not come here begging, either. 
It would be an indignity to the people that I represent if 
I were to stand here parleying as to the rights of the party 
to which I belong. We have own our right to the Chief 
Magistracy of this nation in the way that you have always. 
won your predominance; and if you are as willing to do 
justice to others as to exact it from them, you would never 
raise an inquiry as toa committee for compromises. Here 
I beg, barely for myself, to say one thing more. Many of 
you stand in an attitude hostile to this government; that 
is to say, you occupy an attitude where you threaten that, 
unless we do so and so, you will go out of this Union and 
destroy the government. I say to you for myself, that, in 
my private capacity, 1 never yielded to anything by way 
of threat, and in my public capacity I have no right to 
yield to any such thing; and therefore I would not enter- 
tain a proposition for any compromise, for, in my judg- 
ment, this long, chronic controversy that has existed be- 
tween us must be met, and met upon the principles of the 
Constitution and laws, and met now. I hope it may be ad- 
justed to the satisfaction of all; and I know no other way 
to adjust it, except that way which is laid down by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Whenever we go astray 
from that, we are sure to plunge ourselves into difficulties. 
The old Constitution of the United States, although com- 
monly and frequently in direct opposition to what I could 
wish, nevertheless, in my judgment, is the wisest and best 
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Constitution that ever yet organized a free government; 
and by its provisions I am willing, and intend, to stand or 
fall. Like the Senator from Mississippi, I ask nothing 
more. I ask no ingrafting upon it. I ask nothing to be 
' taken away from it. Under its provisions a nation has 
_ grown faster than any other in the history of the world 
ever did before in prosperity, in power, and in all that 
makes a nation great and glorious. It has ministered to 
the advantages of this people; and now 1 am unwilling to 
add or take away anything till I can see much clearer 
than I can now that it wants either any addition or lop- 
Pinesoll vw: 

The Senator from Texas says—it is not exactly his lan- 
guage—we will force you to an ignominious treaty up in Fan- 
euil Hall. Well, sir, you may. We know you are brave; 
we understand your prowess; we want no fight with you; 
but, nevertheless, if you drive us to that necessity, we must 
use all the powers of this government to maintain it intact 
in its integrity. If we are overthrown, we but share the 
fate of a thousand other governments that have been sub- 
verted. If you are the weakest then you must go to the 
wall; and that is all there is aboutit. That is the condi- 
tion in which we stand, provided a State sets herself up in 
opposition to the general government. 

I say that is the way it seems to me, asa lawyer. I see 
no power in the Constitution to release a Senator from this 
position. Sir, if there was any other, if there was an ab- 
solute right of secession in the Constitution of the United 
States when we stepped up there to take our oath of office, 
why was there not an exception in that oath? Why did 
it not run ‘‘that we would support the Constitution of the 
United States unless our State shall secede before our 
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term was out?’’ Sir, there is no such immunity. There | 


is no way by which this can be done that I can conceive 


of, except it is standing upon the Constitution of the 
United States, demanding equal justice for all, and vin- , 


dicating the old flag of the Union. We must maintain it, 
unless we are cloven down by superior force. 


( 
} 


| 


Well, sir, it may happen that you can make your way 


out of the Union, and that, by levying war upon the gov- 
ernment, you may vindicate your right to independence. 
If you should do so, I have a policy in my mind. No 
man would regret more than myself that any portion of 
the people of these United States should think themselves 
impelled, by grievances or anything else, to depart out of 
this Union, and raise a foreign flag and a hand against the 
general government. If there was any just cause on God’s 


earth that I could see that was within my reach of honor- _ 


able release from any such pretended grievance, they should 


have it; but they set forth none; I can see none. It is all — 


a matter of prejudice, superinduced unfortunately, I be- 
lieve, as I intimated before, more because you have lis- 
tened to the enemies of the Republican party and what 
they said of us, while, from your intolerance, you have 
shut out all light as to what our real principles are. We 
have been called and branded in the North and in the 
South and everywhere else, as John Brown men, as men 
hostile to your institutions, as meditating an attack upon 
your institutions in your own States—a thing that no Re- 
publican ever dreamed of or ever thought of, but has pro- 
tested against as often as the question has been up; but 
your people believe it. No doubt they believe it because 
of the terrible excitement and reign of terror that prevails 


there. No doubt they think so, but it arises from false in- _ 
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| formation, or the want of information—that is all. Their 
_ prejudices have been appealed to until they have become 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable. 

Well, sir, if it shall be so; if that ‘tglorious Union,” as 
we call it, under which the government has so long lived 
and prospered, is now about to come to a final end, as per- 
haps it may, I have been looking around to see what policy 
we should adopt; and through that gloom which has been 
mentioned on the other side, if you will have it so, I still 
see a glorious future for those who stand by the old flag of 
the nation. ... 

But, sir, I am for maintaining the Union of these States. 
I will sacrifice everything but honor to maintain it. That 
glorious old flag of ours, by any act of mine, shall never 
cease to wave over the integrity of this Union as it is. 
But if they will not have it so, in this new, renovated 
government of which I have spoken, the 4th of July, with 
all its glorious memories, will never be repealed. The old 
flag of 1776 will be in our hands, and shall float over this 
nation forever; and this capital, that some gentlemen said 
would be reserved for the Southern republic, shall still be 
the capital. It was laid out by Washington, it was conse- 
crated by him; and the old flag that he vindicated in the 
Revolution shall still float from the Capitol. 

I say, sir, I stand by the Union of these States. Wash- 
ington and his compatriots fought for that good old flag. It 
shall never be hauled down, but shall be the glory of the 
government to which I belong, as long as my life shall 
continue. To maintain it, Washington and his compatri- 
ots fought for liberty and the rights of man. And here l 
will add that my own father, although but a humble sol- 
dier, fought in the same great cause, and went through 
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hardships and privations sevenfold worse than death, in 
order to bequeath it to his children. It is my inheritance 
It was my protector in infancy, and the pride and glory of 
my riper years; and, Mr. President, although it may be as- 
sailed by traitors on every side, by the grace of God, under 
its shadows I will dic. 


Gee eSe aa Nee: 
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ORATION ON NEGRO COLONIZATION 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS COLONIZATION 
SOCIETY JULY 4, 1833 


IBERTY,—liberty of thought, liberty of speech, liberty 
of action—liberty in government, liberty in person,— 
is the master-principle, the predominant idea, the 

great first motive passion, which, in all times, but most of all 
in our own, has impelled and agitated the world. Whether 
in savage or civilized existence, it is alike the cherished desire 
of the human heart, the potent spring of human life. 

Chasing his prey in the pathless depths of his western wil- 
derness, over savannahs or through forests coeval with crea- 
tion,—although science, and art, and religion, and whatever 


else refines and blesses humanity, be unknown to him,—yet 
(5598) 
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man feels that he is free,—free as the luxuriant vegetation 
which springs up spontaneously around him from a virgin 
earth unbroken by the plough—free as the untamed courser, 
who divides with him the empire of the desert. It is the one 
overswaying sentiment which God implanted in his breast: if 
inspires him with untutored eloquence in council, it nerves 
his arm in battle. Tear him from his native solitudes and 
place him in the midst of all that civilization can gather to- 
gether of splendid, alluring, or wonderful, and he pines to 
exchange the luxuries of art for the congenial freedom of 
nature. 

Nor is the inextinguishable love of liberty less characteris- 
tic of man as a cultivated and intellectual being, as a constit- 
uent part of the complex fabric of political society to which 
we belong: To rétain it when possessed, to recover it when 
lost, has been the object of those mighty efforts of the human 
race, which have rescued from oblivion, one after the other, 
successive ages in history, and held up the actors in them to 
the admiration of posterity. They are epochs familiar to the 
memory, they are men whose image is ever present to the 
mind; and whether they honored the mountains of Greece or 
Switzerland, the plains of Poland or Lombardy, why should 
I pause to recount them, when here, amid the scenes of our 
fathers’ sacrifices and our fathers’ glory, and on this day, the 
anniversary of our national independence, we ourselves are 
assembled in the name and in the holy cause of liberty? 

_ It is, I repeat, in her name and in her cause, that we have 
assembled, and fitly, therefore, upon this proud anniversary, 
since the day of our emancipation from bondage as a people 
should be consecrated to the one high principle which singles 
it out from its undistinguished fellows in the lapse of time,— 
the conservation of the genuine theory of universal justice, 
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the speading abroad of the great truth that all men are born 
to equal participation in the blessings of life, the rights and 
the wrongs of the slave, wherever he may be and of whatever 
elime or complexion,—the cause, in a word, of constitutional 
liberty. 

We, indeed, in the land of the Pilgrim Fathers, the chosen 
refuge of the oppressed, inhale the pure atmosphere of free- 
dom; we imbue its doctrmes with the very being we draw 
from the maternal breast; they come to be the first elements 
of our moral constitution in manhood; and for us, it is only 
the abuses of liberty from within, that we have room to ap- 
prehend in our New England. And would to heaven that it 
were so in our whole country; that the curse of involuntary 
servitude did not still cling to so large a portion of our coun- 
trymen, destroying their peace, filing their dwellings with 
the agonies of perpetual domestic suspicion, subjecting their 
_ families to massacre, and hanging its dead weight upon their 
public welfare; that the chains of the negro were at length 
and forever struck from his limbs; that liberty, knowledge, 
and Christianity were made equally the unpurchased birth- 
right of the European and the Afriean throughout the New 
World! 

Glorious, in truth, and auspicious will be the day,—glorious 
for our country, auspicious for the human race,—when man 
shall cease to be the bond-slave of man. It matters not what 
name of sect we of New England may bear,—in what form of 
association, what combination of party, we may be ranked,— 
on this point we are of universal accord; and we are so, not 
merely from that intimate conviction, that prejudice of edu- 
cation, if you will, which has grown with our growth; but 
on considerations of eternal truth, of justice, of humanity, of 
religion, of expediency, of everything which should inform 
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the heart and control the actions of a rational and accountable. 
man, of a patriot, a philosopher, and a Christian, : 

‘We maintain, and the letter of our constitution is to us a 
truth, that men are born to equal political rights, however 
the accidents of fortune may interpose to prevent the enjoy- 
ment of those rights; and that personal servitude, therefore, 
is contrary to fundamental principles of political justice. 

We believe that, although the Bible inculeates legal obedi- 
ence of the subject to the ruler, and of the servant to the 
master, yet political equality, civil freedom, and personal free- 


| 


dom, and of course the doctrines of emancipation, are among 
the peculiar and characteristic lessons of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. ; 

We know that, however the interest of the master may con- 
sult the physical well-being of the slaves in whom his wealth 
consists, yet that for them the moral benefits of life are im- 
perfectly, when at all, enjoyed. They are not educated, lest 
through education they should learn to appreciate the value 
of that liberty which they have not and should acquire the 
temper, the will, and the means to escape from their involun- 
tary thraldom. That exquisite sentiment, which ennobles 
and sanctifies the relation of the sexes, is not theirs; for how 
shall the ties of domestic life, when subject to the caprice, and 
dependent on the interests and improvidence of a master, 
possess the highest and holiest of sanctions? The pursuit of 
riches, rank, or distinction, the desire of public usefulness, 
the sense of conscious capability to augment the sum of 
human knowledge, virtue, and happiness, and the will to exert 
that eapability for noble ends; the divine unction of religious 
ardor and apostolic zeal, the noble passion of disinterested 
well-doing for the good of our fellows, ambition of power or 
fame, in short, all the strong moral inducements of human 
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‘ action, be they for time or be they for eternity, belong to man 
as the agent of his own volition: they are the magnificent 
heritage of the free. We are the creatures of motive, and it 
is the influence of circumstance upon the springs of action- 
within us, which gives to the soul its energy, and to existence 
all its beauty and worth. I know it is the ordinary common- 
place of rhetoric and poetry to dwell on this fact; but it is not 
the less a truth for its triteness; and while it has been true 
of slavery under all its modifications, it is more especially 
true of slavery as it is here, where the color of the slave cre- 
ates a visible and permanent distinction between him and his 
master, and prevents the enslaved race from being gradually 
absorbed in and assimilated with the mass of the free popu- 
lation. 

We are deeply sensible of the pernicious influence of slav- 
ery upon the condition of.that portion of our country where 
it exists and the character of its free inhabitants. We see 
that it tends to weaken the spirit of enterprise and to banish 
industry by rendering labor disreputable; that it corrupts the 
morals by promoting idleness and affording facilities for vi- 
cious indulgence; and that, striking as these evils are, they are 
poorly compensated by the livelier sense of the value of free- 
dom and higher tone of honor which may prevail in a slave- 
holding community. We see among the States of the Union 
some which nature has most bounteously favored compara- 
tively impoverished by the system of slave labor,—rendered 
tributary to the industrious population of the free States, or 
of foreign countries, for all the comforts and conveniences of 
life,—unblessed by the signs of universal competency, happi- | 
ness, and welfare, the commodious habitations the thrifty 
and well-ordered farms, the flourishing manufactories, the 
ships, the churches, the schools, which are the result of the 
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all this, the retribution which slavery works out upon itself, 
we see that monstrous disloyalty toward the Union, in certain. 
regions of the South, of which, whatever may be the pretexts, 
this undoubtedly is not the least fruitful source; and in those 
considerations, even if the right of the slave did not ery to 
heaven for his ransom, we should find incentives enough to 
plead, and labor, and pray for the purification of this plague- 
spot from our land, for the end of this great drawback in the 
palmy prosperity of the Union. 

If any sentiments differing from these have obtained © 
among us it is unknown to me:—I avow these to be the senti- 
ments which I entertain, I believe them to have universal 
currency throughout New England. Standing here on this 
occasion, by the invitation of the Colonization Society of 
Massachusetts, to advocate its cause and justify its purposes, 
and aware of the extraordinary violence of language employed 
in certain quarters to impugn the motives and abstract doc- 
trine of prominent members and friends of that society, I 
have felt bound to put on record, in the outset, a distinct 
declaration of creed on this point, at the risk of seeming to 
argue that which none disputes, and of illustrating positions 
too plain to admit of denial;—and I have done this, not so 
much in respect of my own opinion as in justice to the good 
name of the society. 

For the true questions to be considered are: What is the 
object of the Colonization Society? Is that object laudable? 
Is it pursued by honorable means? The private motives or 
personal opinions of any individual who embarks in the cause, 
whether they be good, or bad, or indifferent, these are a mat- 
ter concerning him alone, his conscience, or his reputation, 
and for which the society is nowise responsible. 
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What, then, is the object of the Colonization Society? Is 
itlaudable? Is it honorably pursued? 

This object is simple, direct, visible—there is no conceal- 
ment of real design, there is no profession of a simulated one, 
—it is to establish colonies on the western coast of Africa, 
by means of such free colored persons or emancipated slaves 
in the United States as may voluntarily emigrate under the 
auspices of the society. 

Whether this object be a laudable one depends upon the 
consideration of two facts, namely, the operation of the soci- 
ety in the United States and its operation in Africa. 

Within the United States the friends of the Colonization 
Society conscientiously believe that the association is a useful 
instrument of beneficence, indirectly to the whites, but more 
directly to the blacks themselves, whether enslaved or free. 

And, first, as to the enslaved blacks. It is perfectly well 
understood that in the slave-holding States many obstacles, 
arising from the tenor of the laws respecting free negroes, 
stand in the way of emancipating slaves, and deter the master 
from doing this, where otherwise his convictions of duty 
would outweigh the consideration of his personal interest. 
The Colonization Society presents to such persons a ready 
method of accomplishing their benevolent purpose. Tt has 
actually conveyed to Africa nearly one thousand manumitted 
slaves, and needs only augmented means to extend its useful- 
ness in this respect. Here is a definite, practical good, be- 
yond the reach, it would seem, of controversy or cavil, and 
sufficient of itself alone to entitle the society to unqualified 
commendation. The society is also of manifest utility in. 
respect of enslaved blacks, because, in addition to its direct 
agency in conveying them to Africa when emancipated, it 
tends to promote and encourage the spirit of emancipation, 
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and, by the information it diffuses, the discussion it elicits, 
the eultivated and influential individuals in the South, whe 
engage in its cause, gradually to bring to a right conclusion 
the minds of the slave-holders themselves, through whom 
alone the abolition of the system of slavery can be peacefully, 
accomplished. Here also is definite, practical good. Iam 
aware that much has been urged as to the incapacity of the 
society to transport to Africa all the slave population of the 
United States, and comparisons are instituted between the 
periodical increase of the slaves in a given time and the num- 
ber of slaves thus far colonized under the auspices of the 
society. Whether this conclusion be sustained by the prem- 
ises alleged in its support, I do not now stop to inquire; it 
does not in any event constitute a sound objection to the 
Colonization Society, inasmuch as, be the good, which it is 
capable of accomplishing in this respect, great, or be it small, 
here is, I repeat, at any rate a good, a definite practical good, 
actually accomplished by the society, and a wide field of fu- 
ture usefulness opened to it in the slave-holding States. 
Secondly, as to the free blacks. It is impossible to deny 
that the free blacks in the United States labor under disad- 
vantages arising from color which no system of laws, how- 
ever just and equal,—no plans of benevolence, however com- 
prehensive,— can remove. God forbid that I should speak 
of this as matter of reproach: I refer to it only as an existing 
fact which it would be idle and absurd to keep out of sight 
in discussing the means of serving the colored population of 
the United States. Nor does it need that I should enter into 
the details or extent of the fact; since it is enough to be 
aware of its existence. I do not mean to say that the posses- 
sion of high intellectual and moral qualities by a colored per- 
son would not be duly honored among us; on the contrary, 
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I believe it would be; and, from a sentiment of compassion 
toward the race, more honored even than the same degree of 
merit in the dominant class. Still the fact remains that, 
whether in political or in social relations, full equality does 
not now exist between the races and is not to be anticipated 
in any probable future contingency. Proceeding upon this 
incontestable fact, the Colonization Society says to the free 
colored inhabitants of the United States: “ We offer to youa 
secure asylum in a land congenial to your physical constitu- 
tion, where you will be the dominant race,—where the ave- 
nues to wealth, distinction, and usefulness will be yours indis- 
' putably; the land of your fathers; that Africa from which 
’ you or your progenitors were forcibly severed and whither 
_ you may return to be the missionaries of civilization and of 
- religion; we freely offer to you a participation in the advan- 
. tages now enjoyed in Liberia by those of your color who have 
' already emigrated; if you accept them, it is well; if you 
_ prefer to remain here, the inferior class, it is well; it is not 
our benefit that we have primarily in view, but that of you 
and your race; and in proposing to you what we conceive to 
be a valuable object we have discharged some portion of that 
great debt to Africa which we acknowledge to be due from 
Europeans and from their descendants in America.” Such is 
the language which the Colonization Society addresses to the 
free colored inhabitants of the country; and I profess that I 
cannot see in it either cause of reproach on the part of 
colored persons or ground of excited feelings, or least of all 
justification for the hostility of caste which has been indus- 
triously propagated in certain quarters in consequence of the 
establishment and signal success of the Colonization Society. 

Lastly, as to the whites. While the Colonization Society 
has not, either in the causes which originally induced its for- 
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mation, or in the management of its affairs, proposed any 
advantage to the whites as to the main object of its exertions, 
yet the friends of the Society perceive that it promotes har- 
monious action upon the subject of slavery in the different 
sections of the Union; and they look to it as the instrument 
of ultimate good to themselves, in so far as it may tend, by — 
peaceable means, to produce the final abolition of the slave- 
system in the southern States. 

Within the United States, therefore, I hold it to be demon- 
strable, that the operation of the Colonization Society is 
beneficial to every class of its inhabitants ; how much so, is 
not now the question, but at all events beneficial; and I think 
it can be shown also to be beneficial in Africa. 

There was a time when the utility of the society, as re- 
spected Africa, was contingent, was matter of speculation; 
but it is so no longer. A flourishing colony of emigrant 
colored persons from the United States, having borne with 
them the means of education,—the civilization and the relig- 
ion of the land they left,—now exists in Liberia, to utter its 
testimony in behalf of the society and to constitute the ful- 
crum, whereby, under the blessing of God, the natives of 
Africa may be raised to the condition of civilized men and 
of Christians. When I reflect upon the rapid growth of the 
colony of Liberia and call to mind the painful progress of 
the first colonies of Virginia and Massachusetts, out of which 
this great republic has been permitted to spring, I feel that 
the prospect which is thus opened to Africa is brilliant 
enough to justify the most ardent enthusiasm in the cause of 
the Colonization Society. And familiar as this part of my 
subject may be to many of my hearers, I am unwilling to 
dismiss it without some brief remarks on the practicability 
and effects of civilizing the Africans. 
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Tn all ages the continent of Africa has constituted a great 
geographical problem, the debatable ground. of science, the 
fruitful field of doubt, prejudice, and misapprehension. Once 
opinion was that its tropical regions were given up to the 
dominion of burning heat, intolerant of human life, imper- 
vious to the footsteps of conquest or commerce. The voy- 
ages of the early Portuguese navigators effectually dispelled 
this false idea and displayed to us a coast, obnoxious, of 
course, to. the heats which prevail in other tropical regions of 
the globe, but thronged. at the same time with a robust and 
vigorous native population, and as later experience has proved, 
no more deleterious to Europeans than similar latitudes of 
Asia and America. But the vast interior of the continent 
still continued to. be the region of mystery, pictured to the 
imagination as a wide, sandy desert, and known to us only by 
a few scattered particulars derived from the ancients, by the 
meagre and unsatisfactory accounts of Arabian geographers, 
by here and there a solitary fact gleaned from the Barbary 
traders and the slave-merchants of Nubia or Guinea. But 
what difficulties could withstand, what dangers could deter, 
the ardor of European thirst of knowledge, European cupidity 
of gain, European benevolence? One after another of the 
adventurous pioneers of improvement fell a victim to his zeal 
in the cause of knowledge and humanity; Park, Ledyard, 
Burckhardt, Clapperton, had imparted a melancholy fame to 
the history of African discovery; until at last, when the best 
organized attempts of public bodies had utterly failed of suc- 
cess, it was reserved for obscure individuals, a French mari- 
ner and an English domestic servant, to reveal the hidden 
secrets, the great navigable rivers, the rich soil, the exuberant 
vegetation, the numerous population, of the heart of Africa. 
And the discoveries of Caillié and Lander seem to have provi 
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dentially chanced at that period of time when the establish- 
ment of the American colony of Liberia, the conquest of 
Algiers by France, the regeneration of Egypt under the au- 
spices of Mohammed-Ali, and the assured possession of south- 
ern Africa by the English, conspire together at length to 
promise the redemption of this great continent from the 
degradation of ages. 

There yet remains one last, lingering prejudice regarding 
Africa, to be dispelled by the clear light of truth, to be 
rebuked by the irresistible voice of experience. Asia has 
run her long career of glory; Europe has plucked from her 
hand the torch of science, the sceptre of empire; three cen- 
turies have sufficed to render America the competitor of the 
Old World in the march of improvement; and wherefore 
shall not Africa thrust in her sickle to the harvest, wherefore 
not Africa stand up “ redeemed, regenerated, disenthralled,” 
under the vivifying influences of Christianity ? 

It is the common idea, I believe, that Europeans, by engag- 
ing in the slave-trade, are in chief part accountable for the 
barbarism of Africa; but detestable as that traffic has been 
and is, and heavy as the load of guilt is which rests upon 
those who have pursued it, the slave-trade is the effect, rather 
than the cause, of the moral abasement of Africa. There is 
a conquering race in the interior of the continent, the Arabs, 
who, like other Mahometans, pursue the slave-trade as well 
in Africa as in Asia, and who, on both continents, serve to 
aggravate, rather than counteract, the debasing influences of 
paganism. Civilization, of Arabs and Africans alike, is the 
powerful engine by which the slave-trade is to be eradicated 
from the earth; and it is from the agency of Christians, or of 
them primarily, that any rational hope of the civilization of 
Africa can be derived. And who so proper to communicate 
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the boon of Christianity, and of civilization along with it, to 
western Africa, as men of African birth or extraction, them- 
selves prepared for the noble undertaking by residence among 
ithe people of Christendom? 

To deny that the civilization of Africa is practicable is to 
forget all that history tells us of the greatness and glory of 
ancient Egypt, whither Herodotus, Pythagoras, and Plato, 
the fathers of Grecian learning and philosophy, repaired for 
intellectual improvement, as the Romans afterwards did, to 
Athens; it is to forget the conquests of Sesostris; it is to for- 
get the stupendous works of art still remaining, and capable 
forever to remain, upon the banks of the Nile, indestructible 
monuments of the wealth and refinement of the Ethiopians 
and Egyptians, themselves, in the marked physical peculiari- 
ties which meet the eye at the present day, of the indigenous 
races of Africa. 


BROWN 


OHN BROWN, of Ossawatomie, a celebrated American anti-slavery 


agitator, was born in Torrington, Connecticut, May 9, 1800. He moved 
to Ohio in boyhood, learned the tanner’s trade, married early, and was the 
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father of twenty children. In 1855 he emigrated to Kansas, where his radical 


anti-slavery opinions brought him into personal conflict with the pro< 
slavery leaders. After his home had been burned and his son John killed 
by ‘“‘ border ruffians,” as the armed pro-slavery men were termed, he 
planned and carried out the midnight assassination of five of his opponents 
by way of reprisal. In 1859 he organized an invasion of Virginia as a 
step towards securing the freedom of the slaves, and on October 16, with 
twenty-two associates, he surprised the town of Harper’s Ferry, in what 
is now West Virginia, and captured the arsenal and armory there. Brown 
and his followers were overpowered the next day by the United States 


troops and delivered over to the State authorities. Brown, with several . 


of his associates, was tried before a Virginia court, found guilty on 
several counts, and executed at Charlestown, December 2, 1859. See 
“Lives ’’”’ by Redpath (1860), Webb (1861), and Sanborn (1885); Thoreau’s 
“Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers” (1890); Richman’s ‘‘ John Brown 


Among the Quakers ” (1894); ‘‘ Life of Henry A. Wise’’ (1899). 


WORDS TO GOVERNOR WISE AT HARPER’S FERRY 


OVERNOR,—I have from all appearances not more 
than fifteen or twenty years the start of you in the 
journey to that eternity of which you kindly warn 

me; and, whether my time here shall be fifteen months or 
fifteen days or fifteen hours, I am equally prepared to go. 
There is an eternity behind and an eternity before; and this 
little speck in the centre, however long, is but comparatively 
a minute. The differenee between your tenure and mine is 
trifling, and I therefore tell you to be prepared. I am pre- 
pared. You all have a heavy responsibility, and it behooves 


you to prepare more than it does me. 
(5611) 
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LAST SPEECH TO THE COURT 


NOVEMBER 2, 1859 


HAVE, may it please the Court, a few words to say. 
In the first place, I deny everything but what I have 
all slong admitted,—the design on my part to free the 
slaves. I intended certainly to have made a clean thing of 
that matter, as I did last winter, when I went into Missouri 
and there took slaves without the snapping of a gun on 
either side, moved them through the country, and finally left 
them in Canada. I designed to have done the same thing 
again on a larger scale. That was all I intended. I never 
did intend murder, or treason, or the destruction of property, 
or to excite or incite slaves to rebellion, or to make insur- 
rection. 

I have another objection; and that is, it is unjust that I 
should suffer such a penalty. Had I interfered in the man- 
ner which I admit, and which I admit has been fairly proved 
(for I admire the truthfulness and candor of the greater por- 
tion of the witnesses who have testified in this case),—had I 
so-interfered in behalf of the rich, the powerful, the intelli-— 
gent, the so-called great, or in behalf of any of their friends, 
—either father, mother, brother, sister, wife, or children, or 
any of that: class,—and suffered and sacrificed what I have in 
this interference, it would have been all right; and every man 
in this court would have deemed it an act worthy of reward 
rather than punishment. 

This court acknowledges, as I suppose, the validity of the 
law of God. Tsee-a book kissed here which T suppose to be 
the Bible, or at least the New ‘Testament. That teaches :me 
that all things whatsoever I would that men ‘should do to me, 
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I should do even so to them. It teaches me, further, to 
“remember ;them that are in bonds, as bound with them.” I 
endeavored to act up to that instruction. I say I am yet too 
young to understand that God jis any respecter of persons. 
I believe that to have interfered as I have done—as I have 
always freely admitted I have done—in behalf of his despised 
poor was not wrong, but right. Now, if it is deemed neces- 
sary that I.should forfeit my life for the furtherance of the 
ends of justice, and mingle my blood further with the blood 
of my children and withthe blood of millions in this slave 
country whose rights are disregarded by wicked, cruel, and 
unjust enactments,—I submit; so let,it be done! 

Let me say one word further. 

I feel entirely satisfied with the treatment I have received 
on my trial. Considering all the circumstances, it has been 
more generous than I expected. But I feel no consciousness 
of guilt. I have stated from the first what. was my intention 
and what was not. I never,had any design against the life of 
any person, nor any disposition to commit treasor, or excite 
slaves to rebel,,or make any general insurrection. I never 
encouraged any man to do so, but always discouraged any 
idea of that kind. 

Let me say also a word in regard to the statements made 
by some of those connected with me. I hear it has been 
stated by some of them that I have induced them to join me. 
But the contrary is true. I do not say this to injure them, 
but as regretting their weakness. There is not one of them 
but joined me of his own accord, and the greater part of 
them at their own expense. A number of them I never saw, 
and never had a word of conversation with till the day they 
came to me; and that was for the purpose I have stated. 

Now I have done. 


Ral abe 


‘ DWARD BOUVERIH PUSEY, a distinguished English theologian, was 

born at Pusey, Berkshire, August 22, 1800, and was educated at Eton 
and Christ Church College, Oxford. In 1822 he gained a fellowship at Oriel 
College, where he made the acquaintance of Keble and Newman, and from 
1825 to 1827 studied theology at the University of Géttingen. In the fol- 
lowing year he was ordained in the English church and made regius pro- 
fessor of Hebrew to the university, and canon of Christ Church. He did 
not at first whoily sympathize with the Oxford Movement, which later 
came to be called ‘“‘ Puseyism,’”’ but after Newman had begun issuing the 
famous ‘‘Tracts for the Times” he contributed to the series several 
Dumbers on baptism and the Hucharist. In 1843 a sermon on ‘“‘ The Holy 
Bucharist a Comfort to the Penitent,’ which he preached on May 14 of 
that year, led to his condemnation for heresy by the vice-chancellor of 
Oxford and to his being suspended from preaching before the University 
for two years. After Newman’s secession to Rome, Pusey was the virtual 
head of the Anglo-Catholic or Tractarian party and was subjected to-much 
abuse and misrepresentation. He lived down the larger part of his 
unpopularity and in his later years devoted his energies to combating the 
latitudinarian tendencies within the establishment. He died at Ascot 
Priory, Berkshire, September 14, 1882. His preaching was commonly 
listened to with breathless attention by the great congregations who heard 
him. Pusey’s “ University Sermons’? were issued in 1872, and other col- 
lections include ‘‘ Sermons from Advent to Whitsuntide ” (1848-53); “ Paro- 
chial Sermons’ (1848-69); ‘“‘ Lenten Sermons’’ (1874); ‘‘ Parochial and 
Cathedral Sermons ”’ (1883). See ‘‘ Lives’? by Saville (4883), Liddon (1893- 
98), and Church’s ‘ The Oxford Movement.”’ 


THE LOVE OF GOD FOR INDIVIDUAL SOULS 


HE subject of our thoughts is the love of Almighty 
God for souls individually. What is a soul? It al- 
most takes away one’s breath to think of it; yet the 

thought is the groundwork of any estimate of its value. One 

: hardly knows wherewith to begin, wherewith to end; yet since 

‘the soul was made by God, and God made it for himself, we 

had best begin by its relation to himself. So magnificent is 

the soul, such a marvellous creation of God, that thoughtful 
but misled minds of old have thought that, where it is said 
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“ God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and mani 
became a living soul,” Scripture meant that God breathed 
man’s soul into his body, as something of himself. 

This were a very frightful heresy; for if the soul were 
something to God, a part of God, then, when the soul sinned, 
the blasphemy would follow that God sinned. Yet such is 
the majesty of the soul that some of old thought this and some 
still think it; only they thereby do not exalt the soul, but 
degrade God. Yet what Holy Scripture does speak of is a 
very near, close relation of the soul to God. “ God breathed 
into him the breath of life.” It expresses more than the mere 
act of will, by which “ God made the heaven and the earth.” 
By an act of will, by his word, he created things in all space, 
“heaven and the heaven of heavens,” heavens, to which our 
heavens are as earth; “he spake, and they were made; he 
commanded, and they stood.” Man he created individually. 
All besides was finished. Sun and moon and stars revolved 
in their courses; all the living creatures in air, earth, sea, were 
disporting themselves; each was arrayed in all its multitudi- 
nous beauty; and God paused! Time elapsed. The angels 
looked on wondering. And God, to express his thought of 
us, represents himself consulting within himself and resolv- 
ing to make man “in our image and likeness.” He saith: 
He, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. O wonderful soliloquy of 
God, Three but One! God consults within himself as to cre- 
ating man, in redeeming and restoring whom the Three 
Blessed Persons were again to co-operate. They, through 
that mutual thought which is expressed to us as the speech of 
God determined to produce in act, then, him our forefather, 
and in him ourselves, foreshadowing his individual love for 
us in that he created us in one; us, whom he had determined 
in all eternity to create, knowing that we should be sinners. 
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In that eternal counsel it lay how the Father should then ere- 
ate, and the Son in the fulness of time should redeem, and 
God the Holy Ghost should recreate, and how our wasted 
nature should be restored by the common counsel of the 
Trinity. . 

Then followed the second dignity of man; that he should 
form us “in the image of God, after his likeness.” Our being 
in his “ image ” consisted perhaps in the created correspond- 
ence of our being with his divine nature. Our mind, our 
knowledge, our love, have been thought to be a created image 
of the All-Holy Trinity. And our “likeness” has been 
‘thought to be in those moral qualities which are shadows of 
the infinite perfections of God, benevolence, gentleness, jus- 
tice, truthfulness, and the rest; as Jesus also said to us, “ Be 
ye then perfect, as your Father which is in heaven is perfect;” 
“be ye merciful, as your Father also is merciful.”” He made 
us likenesses of himself, not in those Imcommunicable attri- 
butes of All-Mightiness, Omniscience, Incomprehensibility, 
ete.; but he made us like him in all his attributes which are 
communicable to the creature, and reserved to himself his 
Infinity, whereby he has ever more, and will everlastingly 
have more and more, to give us. He has given to the soul 
to be immaterial, spiritual, individual as himself; to be hence- 
forth eternal, deathless, ever-sentient as himself. He en- 
dowed it with free will, free as his own, which he himself 
will not break, will not force, will not constrain, except by 
the drawings of love. He gave it power, absolutely to rule 
itself and to rule the body, in which he had given it a sort of 
ubiquity, so that it inhabits the whole in the whole, and yet 
the whole in each part of the body. But he has, further 
beyond these positive endowments, given it.an almost bound- 
less capacity of growth and enlargement, a capaciousness to 
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contain his own wisdom, grace, virtue, goodness, beatitude. 
These are, so to. speak, the soul’s natural endowments. If 
such, is. the: glass, what is the pearl? All these natural en- 
dowments were ensouled by the supernatural. In the first 
instant of his creation God infused the soul into the body 
by creating it, and created it by infusing it, and into the soul 
itself he, with grace, infused all virtues moral and theolog- 
ical, and gave it original righteousness, whereby he himself 
was present to it and held it to himself, so that without man’s 
own will no inordinate emotion could arise im it or disturb 
the peace and holy uprightness, whereby all within him was 
subject. to. reason, and. himself to. God. 

Yet even created grace were little for the soul. For God 
made the soul capable to contain himself, of union with him- 
self by containing him. The soul is so- large that, although 
it. may be occupied by many things, although it is occupied, 
in turns, by all sorts of labor or knowledge. or vanity, the 
whole world could not fill it. “ For the soul which can con- 
tain God,. nothing can fill which is less than God.” 

This. was figured in the words: “He breathed into his 
nostrils.” It was not himself that he inbreathed. Yet he 
wished to. show God’s especial nearness to man, and man’s to 
God, the likeness of our spiritual nature to God, in that God 
inbreathed it, and that, at one time, God would be the in- 
dweller of the soul. O the marvellous condescension of our 
God, so to speak of our nearness to him, that we have to 
say that we are not part of him, that we are not what he is! 

What God did in the creation of Adam is repeated in the 
ereation of each individual soul. The creation of those, to 
us countless, souls is part of the perpetual immediate working 
of God, of which our blessed Lord says, “ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” All the rest of the visible creation 
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he either “upholds by the word of his power,” as sun, moon, 
‘stars; or those things which are liable to decay, he ordains 
that they should be repaired by that mysterious law whereby 
he continues on the generations of the world. All things 
-around us he worketh by such regular law, that men forget 
himself, the Great King, in the reign of his law. The 
angels, in their several orders, serve him in the fixed immut- 
able allegiance of their love. Their numbers remain un- 
changed, except as far as they be replenished from our race. 
The object wherein God’s immediate creative power and wis- 
dom and love are seen is man. He commits our guardian- 
ship to angels; no angel or archangel or principality or power 
is admitted to any instrumentality in the creation of the 
human soul. The creation possible to God is infinite. 
Eternity could not exhaust it, if in all eternity God should 
create. Now he limits his creativeness and his will to com- 
municate himself anew to his one creature, the human soul. 
It seems as if all his intelligent creation was to be fixed on 
this one transcending subject, the history of his love to our 
race. The angels, we know, “ desire to look into” and know 
more of the mysteries of our redemption. Now all is sus- 
pended, that “through the Church,” that is, through the 
mysteries of God’s love in it, “may be known unto the prin- 
cipalities and powers in the heavenly places the manifold wis- 
dom of God.” And this his Church he fills up continually, 
and will fill up to the end, with human souls, which are, one 
by one, the subjects of his individual thought, of his in- 
dividual care. Each one is as much the object of that infinite 
mind and counsel as if it was the solitary production of his 
omniscience. 
Nor is it a mere production of his mind. That continual 
companion and brother of the soul, this poor body of ours, 
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receives its being in God’s providence, and God creates and 
infuses into each just that soul which is most fit to be asso- 
ciated with each body. He combines the soul and body, and 
endows the one by his providence, the other by his own im- 
mediate creation, with those qualities which together may 
work most harmoniously to his glory and to the salvation of 
the being which he has created to find its bliss therein. We 
have been tempted, some of us, to wish we had this or that 
endowment, that we had been born under this or that out- 
ward circumstance. Faith tells us that he who loved us 
eternally and created us because he loved us and for his 
love so tempered us together that he could not have given 
us one gift which he has not given us, nay, not one degree 
of one gift, without risking our salvation. And this marvel- 
lous work is going on continuously. As it is calculated not 
a second passes but in it some human being is passing into 
eternity, so then, in every second, God is creating a new 
human soul to replace on this earth the soul which has been 
removed from it. It may be, at one time, in England or 
Europe, or in China or New Zealand. Wherever it is, God’s 
omnipotent wisdom, whose “mercy is over all his works,” 
is indivisibly, wholly there, in his own unchangeable rest, 
creating just that soul which will be, if it wills, most adapted 
to glorify him. 

Yet this is only the general outline of his care. For he 
creates them not only for himself, but, as he said in the 
beginning, in his own “image and likeness.” Every soul, 
then, bears some likeness to some perfection of God. As 
blade of grass differs from each other blade, and leaf from 
leaf, so and much more does soul from soul. And each soul, 
either in some one beauty or some ever-varied combination 
_of different beauties, is an image of some perfection or com- 
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bined. perfections of Almighty God. We ean think of this 
more readily as to any one natural grace. Thus we see prom- 
inent in one an exact uprightness; in another, tenderness; in 
another, benevolence; in a fourth, love; in a fifth, an imper- 
turbable patience and meekness; in a sixth, fiery zeal; in a 
seventh, a yearning over every form of human misery; and 
all these, and more, blended in as many proportions as there 
are human souls. 

We are such souls; such is every soul for whom we pray. 
“ The piece of silver” may be trampled upon in the mire of 
our Babylon. It has ‘“‘ the image and superscription”’ of 
God. It may be cleansed anew in the blood of Jesus, to 
shine forever in that place around the eternal throne which 
God. created it to fill and to illuminate with his indwelling 
light. God himself can and wills to be again the soul of 
that soul. He is the natural life of the soul by creation; 
he wills. to be its life supernaturally by grace. “ Because 
God is the life of the soul, as, when it is in the body, it gives 
it vigor, beauty, power of motion, use of its every part, so, 
when God, its life, is in the soul, he gives it wisdom, 
righteousness, eharity.” ‘“ But as the body is dead when it 
hath not the soul, so the soul is dead when it is without God.” 

This is the awful reverse side of the picture. God has 
endowed the soul with this vast capacity even of himself; 
with this insatiable thirst even for ‘himself; with this in- 
capacity of being satisfied with anything out of himself. 
What then must it be to be eternally shut out from God? 
to have this knowledge, that God alone is the good of the 
soul, and. yet to be incapable of loving him? to know that 
beings: innumerable are in the full enjoyment. of bliss. in 
him? to be able to conceive something of the magnificence: 
of that bliss? to know that it might once have attained to it? 
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to remember all the graces which God offered to it, or where- 
with he arrayed it? to know that had it used them, it would 
be in that unspeakable bliss? and yet to be incapable of repent- 
ing, to cast all the blame upon God, to hate him as being, 
it thinks, the author of its misery? to accuse him for having 
given it that awful freedom to choose amiss? to feel the agony 
of everlasting hate, and yet to be incapable of repenting? to 
be encompassed with beings in whose horrible power it is, 
whom it hates, by whom it is hated, and this without hope? 


These are the two states of the soul, for which every choice, © 


good or ill, prepares it. Can we need more to make us pray 
earnestly for souls who are balancing between good and ill, 
or who have chosen ill, and who, if any abide in that choice, 
must loose God eternally, whom God’s grace-solicits and al- 
most torments, but who have not yet resolved to embrace it? 
O, were it not worth a whole life to have won by our prayers 
one soul, to live forever with God? 


DICKINSON 


. 


ANIEL STEVENS DICKINSON, an American orator, was born at 
Goshen, Connecticut, September 11, 1800. After obtaining a common- 
school education he studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1820. 
Removing to Binghamton, New York, in 1831, he made that town his home 
for the rest of his life. He entered the New York Senate in 1836 as a 
Democratic member, and was speedily an acknowledged leader among 
his political asscciates, one of his most noted speeches at this period being 
delivered in 1837, in opposition to the repeal of the usury laws. He served 
one term in Congress as senator, 1841-50, and for a part of the time was 
chairman of the Senate finance committee. His course as senator was 
conservative in character and he spoke frequently on such important ques- 
tions as the Mexican war, the Wilmot proviso, and other issues of the 
time. He returned to the practice of his profession at Binghamton at the 
close of his term in Congress, and after the opening of the Civil War 
exerted all his extensive influence toward arousing Union sentiment, quite 
regardless of party ties, devoting the larger part of his time for three 
years to the delivery of patriotic addresses in New England and the 
Middle States. In 1861 he was elected attorney-general of New York, and 
for the last year of his life was United States district attorney for the 
southern district of New York. He died in New York city, April 12, 1866. 
Dickinson was a very logical debater and spoke with little apparent effort. 
His speeches abound in classical allusions and often display satirical pas- 
sages. His “‘Speeches and Correspondence,’’ with a memoir by his 
brother, appeared in 1867, 


SPEECH AT WAR RATIFICATION MEETING 
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HAVE no new light upon the subject of this rebellion 
or the manner in which it should be treated. I stand 
to-day where I stood when Sumter fell—determined to 

see my country’s flag vindicated—to see the supremacy of the 
constitution established and upheld—to see sovereign law ac- 
knowledged—to see rebellion erushed—to act with those, and 
those only, who would go all lengths to break it down—to 
act against all who would be its defenders or apologists—to 


act with those who, in pursuing rebellion, would stop only 
(5622) 3 
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at the outposts of civilization and Christianity in efforts to. 
destroy it—to employ every means, moral and material, 
known to man to cut it up and to put it down the most effectu-' 
ally, and at the earliest moment. 1 devoted seven of the 
best years of my life in efforts for the settlement of this 
accursed question peaceably—that it might be taken out of 
the political field North and South and be let alone to work 
out its own peculiar problem under the mysterious dispensa- 
tion of a guiding and beneficent Providence. Now that it 
is unnecessarily made the pretext for a wicked and causeless 
rebellion by the southern people, I care not how soon I see 
its end. With no abolition proclivities, in a political sense, 
but the reverse, I would not have gone out of my way to 
look upon slavery in this conflict or to avoid slavery, but 
would have treated it like any other element, taking it when 
it would give us strength or weaken them, and employed it 
accordingly. I have never seen a moment since the outbreak 
when I would have touched the institution for itself alone, 
nor when I would not have cut it from its moorings in one 
hour if it would have aided in disposing of the rebellion, 
and I would do the same now. I hold the war power broad 
enough to cover the whole question, and I confess, in a time 
when our government is trembling in the balance before the 
world, I like to see it exercised when it is well and boldly. and. 
thoroughly done. 

Let those who take the sword perish with the sword is my 
doctrine, and let those who raise a rebellious army against 
the constitution take just such aid and comfort as martial law 
and the war power in their utmost rigor mete out to them, 
whether it be hemp. or steel or lead or a confiscation of 
property. If slaves are property they are subject to the 
game rules as other property and should be treated accord- 
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ingly. There is no charm upon the subject and should be no 
mystification over it. I early saw that rebellion, if long con- — 
tinued, would end in emancipation—that from a necessity 
‘emancipation was to enter into the question, for as the rebel- 
lion progressed and declined and was on its last legs, it 
would at the last moment liberate the slaves in its desperation, 
tf events had not sooner practically done so, or emancipation 
had not then been proclaimed by the federal government. 
I would have preferred practical and real acts in the premises 
as occasions demanded, under martial law as such, to theories 
or paper proclamations, for I hold the war power abundant 
and legislation unnecessary; but the President having deter- 
mined upon a proclamation, I would have preferred to see 
how it would work in the last few months of the old year, to 
the first day of the new. But, if the proclamation weakens 
rebellion and strengthens government—as I hope and believe 
it will—I am for it and all its consequences, and any and 
every other measure which will conduce to that end. The 
institution has been overworked, and can no longer form 
political capital on either side, of which politicians of both 
shades will please take notice. It is to pass away during the 
present struggle, especially if long continued, and as an ele- 
ment of mischief and disturbance, and as a just retribution 
to those who have taken up arms against the government in 
its name for vile political ends, it has my permission to start 
at the earliest moment possible and to make the exodus a 
complete one. One such government is worth all the slavery 


. that has existed since Joseph was sold into Egypt. If rebel- 


lion wishes to avoid these results and to invoke the constitu- 
tion, let it acknowledge its supremacy, embrace the olive 


branch extended by the President, and lay down its arms 
and close its work of treason and murder. The ery that 
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released contrabands are coming North is for political effect 
and to secure votes from alarmed laborers. When slavery 
is no longer recognized in the southern States the colored 
race will not struggle for the cold North to compete with 
our laborers, but those now with us will seek a more con- 
genial clime in the sunny South where the climate is more 
agreeable and the labor and productions better suited to their 
wants and tastes and habits... . 

It is idle, my friends, to prosecute this war against rebel- 
lion by halves. It is worse than idle to send our sons to the 
field of blood and leave politicians at home who are denoune- 
ing government, apologizing for rebellion, and are inculeat- 
ing, no matter how stealthily or covertly, cowardly and fatal 
propositions of peace. Rebellion knows, from spies and sym- 
pathizers.quite too near us, what is going on in our midst as | 
wellas we do. Itis struggling on in the hope that this peace “ 
party may gain the ascendency, when it expects to be forgivem 
for its treason, have murder washed from its bloody hands, 
and be rewarded for its villainy by liberal propositions. This 
party, with its propositions of peace, having been exposed, 
abashed, and ingloriously overthrown last year, has covered 
its framework thus, with a veneering of a different shade but 
quite too flimsy to deceive a discerning and loyal people. 
Like the cat in the fable, it has whitewashed its coat, but the 
teath and claws are plainly discernible. Call back your sons, 
I repeat, or crush this insidious monster at home and the re- 
bellion abroad together. Rebellion has lost faith in expected 
foreign recognition. Its miserable sympathizers in England 
lack courage to come to time. Even Disraeli, who, O’Con- 
nell said, was. a regular lineal descendant of the hardened 
thief, fails to meet the occasiom as expected. Its hope now 
rests in: the aid and sympathy it can command in the loyal. 
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States, to save it from the condign punishment and ignoble 
“end which awaits it, and looks more to the success of this 
ticket to-day than to the exploits of Stonewall Jackson. Call 
‘ back your sons, I say again, or crush this political hope of 
‘rebellion at home. When this hideous monster sees us united 
“as one man, in one common purpose, to crush it, it will yield; 

but until then it will struggle on, like the writhings of a veno- 
“mous serpent, till exterminated. It would long since have 
-yielded but for hope of propositions of peace from political 
quarters and terms of accommodation; and but for seeing 

the executive denounced for unconstitutional acts, and a party 
rising up opposing the war in effect if not in name—for rebel 
leaders understand the matter in all its bearings. 
Alas! how many brave spirits have been quenched forever 
because of this shameful, sinful division—by reason of this 
miserable political ambition to raise up a successful party at 
home to gain office and spoils. But God will bring its actors 
to judgment. Every household has been bereaved. 


‘“There is no flock, however watched or tended, 
But one dead lamb is there; 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one yacant chair, 


““The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead: 
The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Will net be comforted.” 

Our fair-haired boys perilled their lives in endeavoring to 
crush a rebellion which gains hope, and tenacity, and endur- 
ance, and perseverance, in its work of conspiracy and treason 
and murder, and holds on because it sees a peace-war party 
rising up stealthily and in disguise among us at home. Their 
bones are bleaching upon every battlefield in the rebel States. 
Those who loved them ask you where they are! You cannot 


raise the dead; but, in the name of heaven, eall back the 


ee 
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living that are yet spared to us, or destroy at one blow one 
of the chief hopes of rebellion at home,—a political organiza- 
tion to which rebellion instinctively turns for relief. But 
yesterday 4 proud boy in the heyday of life and hope fell. 
He was the only son of his mother, and she was a widow; he 
fell by the hand of a rebel murderer, nerved on by the hope 
that political divisions in the loyal States would give rebellion 
aid and comfort and propositions of peace. She asks you 
with trembling lip and tearful eye for the idol of her heart, 
her hope and joy. May he who tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb protect her! You cannot restore her child, but 
you can destroy one of the accursed causes which protract 
this bloody and terrible war,—the politicians’ hope. The 
storms of autumn beat upon the log-cabin standing by the 
little brook beyond the hills. The winds moan, and the 
leaves rustle, and night is gathering. A woman weeps over 
a hearth, cold and cheerless, and desolate. A group of little 
children, with curious, anxious faces, hang upon her knee 
wondering why she weeps, and are asking for their father. 


“Alas! 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold; 
Nor friends, nor sacred home.” 


He fills an unknown bloody grave in the land of rebellion, 
where he marched to aid in preserving the inheritance of his 
revolutionary sire. But he was murdered in expectation of 
propositions of peace from politicians, who fear rebellion will 
not be constitutionally treated, or in the hope of some new 
reading of the constitution which would exempt rebellion 
from censure and punishment. That bereaved widow in her 
destitution looks to you. Those children “ demand their sire 
with tears of artless innocence.” You cannot restore him. 
God alone can shield and comfort the widow and the father- 
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less. But you can remove one of the chief causes which 
serves to protract this hellish malignity and mischief at the 
ballot-box. You can cancel the demands of hungry politi- 
cians. A settler in the far West upon the Indian border has 
volunteered, with the true spirit of the pioneer, to defend his 
sountry’s flag. His wife and children are aroused from their 
jlumbers at midnight by the yells of savage hell-hounds, to 
‘perish by the tomahawk and scalping-knife;.the cabin. is in 
flames, and the ferocious monsters, with hands dripping with 
the blood of innocence, bear away their trophies to: exhibit 
for reward to more ferocious monsters still—savages pro- 
fessing Christianity—conspirators and rebels who stimulate 
the red man to murder defenceless women and children that 
they may procure from political traders at an early moment 
liberal propositions of peace and eompremise. That borderer 
will return to greet his. loved ones, but they are not there. 
A heap of ashes is all that is left him; tears roll copieusly 
down his sunburnt visage, but, like the fallow-deer, he weeps 
alone. You cannot bring back. to his.embrace the beloved 
object of his affection, but by precept and example you can 
aid in removing the detestable hope that a political party can 
succeed in whole or in part in sympathy with rebellion. 
Let, then, I say, the people of the loyal States be united— 
let them act together as one man. Let no political organize- 
tion, as such, be supported or encouraged or tolerated; but 
let all lovers of their country and its institutions meet for 
public action and effort in a common union Let rebellion 
in all its protean forms and all its elements be crushed by 
every hand and cursed by every lip, in its moral or material 
‘forces, in the egg or in the serpent, open or disguised, im its 
full strength or diluted, in the field or in the political canvass 
in battles of blood or at the polls, at home or abroad. This 
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is demanded in the name of revolutionary memories, in the 
name of liberty and the rights of man, in the sacred name of 
humanity and religion, in the name of fathers whose sons 
have been slain, of widows whose husbands have been mur- 
dered, or mothers who have been bereaved of their children, 
of children who have been robbed of those to whom Provi- 
dence taught them to look for protection, of society which 
mourns the destruction of its members, of the dead whose 
blood has been shed to preserve our government from shame, 
our land from desecration, our homes from the torch—in the 
name of justice, truth, and peace, and of man’s last best 
hope beneath the skies. Rebellion is doomed; its last hope 
is in political aid by home divisions. Destroy this hope, and 
our government shall never die. 


B ACNE eRe) s rae 


‘'f\EORGE BANCROFT, a famous American historian and diplomatist, 

was born at Worcester, Massachusetts, October 3, 1800, and graduated 
at Harvard University at the age of seventeen. He immediately proceeded 
to Germany, where he studied literature, theology, and history, and ob- 
tained the degree of Ph.D. at Géttingen. At Berlin he made the acquaint- 
ance of Humboldt and other distinguished Germans, and at Jena became in- 
timate with Goethe. He returned to America in 1822 and served for a year 
at Harvard as tut: in Greek. In 1830 he was elected to the legislature, 
but refused to take his seat; the following year he declined a nomination to 
the Senate. In 1834 he published the first volume of his ‘‘ History of the 
United States,’’ which was only finished in 1874. In 1835 he removed from 
Northampton to Springfield, and in 1838 he was appointed collector of the 
port of Boston. In 1844 he was nominated as governor of Massachusetts, 
but failed of election. During the presidency of President Polk he was 
Becretary of the navy, and was instrumental in establishing the naval 
academy at Annapolis. He also crdered the occupation of California during 
the war with Mexico. In 1846 he was sent to the Court of St. James as 
minister, and successfully urged on the British ministry the adoption of 
more liberal laws of navigation and the like. In 1867 he was sent as min- 
ister to Prussia, in 1868 to the North German Confederation, znd in 1871 to 
the German Empire, where he remained three years. He died in Washing- 
ton January 17, 1891. Among Bancroft’s minor publications are the orations 
which he delivered at various times: on July 4,1826, at Northampton; on the 
death of Andrew Jackson, delivered at Washington, June 27, 1845; memorial 
address on the life and character of Abraham Lincoln, delivered before the 
two houses of Congress, Feb. 12, 1866. His last address was given before 
the American Historical Society, April 27, 1886, of which he was president. 
Few Americans have had wider fame or been more honored. 
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‘ HE material world does not change in its masses or in 
its powers. The stars shine with no more lustre than 
when they first sang together in the glory of their 


birth. The flowers that gemmed the fields and the forests 
(5630) 
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before America was discovered now bloom around us in their. 
season. The sun that shone on Homer shines on us in un- 
changing lustre. The bow that beamed on the patriarch still 
glitters in the clouds. Nature isthe same. For her no new 
forces are generated; no new capacities are discovered. The 
earth turns on its axis, and perfects its revolutions, and i 
news its seasons, without increase or advancement. al 

But a like passive destiny does not attach to the inhabix 
tants of the earth. For them the expectations of social ims 
provement are no delusion; the hopes of philanthropy are 
more than a dream. The five senses do not constitute the’ 
whole inventory of our sources of knowledge. They are the 
organs by which thought connects itself with the external uni- 
verse; but the power of thought is not merged in the exercise 
of its instruments. We have functions which connect us with. 
heaven, as well as organs which set us in relation with earth. 
We have not merely the senses opening to us the external 
world, but an internal sense which places us in connection: 
with the world of intelligence and the decrees of God. 

There is a spirit in man: not in the privileged few; not in. 
those of us only who by the favor of Providence have been 
nursed in public schools: it is in man: it is the attribute of 
the race. The spirit, which is the guide to truth, is the 
gracious gift to each member of the human family. 

Reason exists within every breast. I mean not that faculty 
which deduces inferences from the experience of the senses, 
but that higher faculty, which from the infinite treasures of 
its own consciousness, originates truth and assents to it by the 
force of intuitive evidence; that faculty which raises us 
beyond the control of time and space and gives us faith in 
things eternal and invisible. There is not the difference be 
tween one mind and another which the pride of philosophers 
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might conceive. To them no faculty is conceded which does 
not belong to the meanest of their countrymen. In them 
there can not spring up a truth which does not equally have 
its germ in every mind. They have not the power of crea- 
tion; they can but reveal what God has implanted in every 
breast. 

The intellectual functions, by which relations are per- 
ceived, are the common endowments of the race. The differ- 
ences are apparent, not real. The eye in one person may be 
dull, in another quick, in one distorted, and in another tran- 
quil and clear; yet the relation of the eye to light is in all 
men the same. Just so judgment may be liable in individual 
minds to the bias of passion, and yet its relation to truth is 
Immutable and is universal. 

In questions of practical duty, conscience is God’s umpire, 
whose light illumines every heart. There is nothing in books 
which had not first and has not still its life within'us.  Reli- 
gion itself is a dead letter wherever its truths are not renewed 
in the soul. Individual conscience may be corrupted by in- 
terest, or debauched by pride, yet the rule of morality is 
distinctly marked; its harmonies are to the mind like music 
to the ear; and the moral judgment, when carefully analyzed 
and referred to its principles, is always founded in right. 

-The eastern superstition which bids its victims prostrate 
themselves before the advancing car of their idols springs 
from a noble root and is but a melancholy perversion of that 
self-devotion which enables the Christian to bear the cross 
and subject his personal passions to the will of God. Im- 
morality of itself never won to its support the inward voice; ; 
conscience, if questioned, never forgets to curse the guilty 
with the memory of sin, to cheer the upright with the meek 
tranquillity of approval. And this admirable power, which 
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is the instinct of deity, is the attribute of every man; it 
knocks at the palace gate, it dwells in the ineanest ‘hovel. 
Duty, like death, enters every abode and delivers its message. 
Conscience, like reason and judgment, is universal. 

That the moral affections are planted everywhere needs 
only to be asserted to be received. The savage mother loves 
her offspring with all the fondness that a mother can know. 
Beneath the odorous shade of the boundless forests of Chili 
the native youth repeats the story of love as sincerely as it 
was ever chanted in the valley of Vaucluse. The affections 
of family are not the growth of civilization. The charities 
of life are scattered everywhere; enamelling the vales of 
human being as the flowers paint the meadows. They are 
not the fruit of study nor the privilege of refinement, but a 
natural instinct. 

Our age has seen a revolution in works of imagination. 
The poet has sought his theme in common life. Never is the 
genius of Scott more pathetic than when, as in “ The An- 
tiquary,” he delineates the sorrows of a poor fisherman, or as 
in “ The Heart of Midlothian,” he takes his heroine froma 
cottage. And even Wordsworth, the purest and most original 
poet of the day, in spite of the inveterate character of ‘his 
political predilections, has thrown the ight of genius on the 
walks of commonest life; he finds a lesson in every grave of 
the village churchyard; he ‘discloses the boundless treasures 
of feeling in the peasant, the laborer, and ‘the artisan; the 
strolling peddler becomes, through his genius, a teacher of the 
sublimest morality; and the solitary wagoner, the lonely 
shepherd, even the feeble mother of an idiot boy, furnishes 
lessons in the reverence for humanity. 

Tf from things relating to truth, justiee, and affection, we 
turn to those relating to the beautiful, we may here ‘still 
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further assert that the sentiment for the beautiful resides in 
every breast. The lovely forms of the external world delight 
us from their adaptation to our powers. 


“Yea, what were mighty Nature’s self? 
Her features could they win us, 
Unhelped by the poetic voice 
That hourly speaks within us?” 


-The Indian mother on the borders of Hudson’s Bay 
decorates her manufactures with ingenious devices and lovely 
colors, prompted by the same instinct which guided the pencil 
and mixed the colors of Raphael. The inhabitant of Nootka 
Sound tattoos his body with the method of harmonious Ara- 
besques. Every form to which the hands of the artist have 
ever given birth sprung first into being as a conception of his 
mind, from a natural faculty which belongs not to the artist 
exclusively, but to man. Beauty, like truth and justice, lives 
within us; like virtue and like moral law, it is a companion 
of the soul. The power which leads to the production of 
beautiful forms or to the perception of them in the works 
which God has made is an attribute of humanity. 

But I am asked if I despise learning? Shall one who has 
spent much of his life in schools and universities plead the 
equality of uneducated nature? Is there no difference be- 
tween the man of refinement and the savage? 

“Tam aman,” said Black Hawk nobly to the chief of the - 
first republic in the world; “I am a man,” said the barbar- 
ous chieftain, “and you are another.” 

I speak for the universal diffusion of human powers, not 
of human attainments; for the capacity for progress, not for 
the protection of undisciplined instincts. The fellowship 
which we should cherish with the race receives the Comanche 
warrior and the Caffre within the pale of equality. Their 
functions may not have been exercised, but they exist. Im- 
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mure a person in a dungeon; as he comes to the light of day : 
his vision seems incapable of performing its office. Does that 
destroy your conviction in the relation between the eye and 
light? The rioter over his cups resolves to eat and drink 
and be merry; he forgets his spiritual nature in his obedi- 
ence to the senses; but does that destroy the relation between 
conscience and eternity? ‘“ What ransom shall we give?” 
exclaimed the senators of Rome to the savage Attila. 
“ Give,” said the barbarian, “all your gold and jewels, your 
costly furniture and treasures, and set free every slave.” 
“Ah,” replied the degenerate Romans, “what then will be 
left tous?” “I leave you your souls,” replied the unlettered 
invader from the steppes of Asia, who had learnt in the wil- 
derness to value the immortal mind and to despise the ser- 
vile herd that esteemed only their fortunes and had no true 
respect for themselves. You cannot discover a tribe of men ~ 
but you also find the charities of*life and the proofs of 
spiritual existence. Behold the ignorant Algonquin deposit 
a bow and quiver by the side of the departed warrior; and 
recognize his faith in immortality. See the Comanche chief- 
tain, in the heart of our continent, inflict on himself severest 
penanee; and reverence his confession of the needed atone- 
ment for sin. The barbarian who roams our western prairies 
has like passions and like endowments with ourselves. He 
bears within him the instinct of deity; the consciousness of 
a spiritual nature; the love of beauty; the rule of morality. 

And shall we reverence the dark-skinned Caffre? Shall 
we respect the brutal Hottentot? You may read the right 
answer written on every heart. It bids me not despise 
the sable hunter that gathers a livelihood in the forests of 
southern Africa. All are men. When we know the Hotten- 
tot better we shall despise him less. 
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Tf it be true that the gifts of mind and heart are uni- 
versally diffused, if the sentiment of truth, justice, love, and 
“beauty exist in every one, then it follows, as a necessary 
“consequence, that the common judgment in taste, politics, 
and religion is the highest authority on earth and the near- | 
est possible approach to an infallible decision. From the con- 
sideration of individual powers I turn to the action of the 
human mind in masses. 

If reason is a universal faculty, the universal decision is 
the nearest criterion of truth. The common mind winnows 
opinions; it is the sieve which separates error from certainty. 
The exercise by many of the same faculty on the same sub- 
ject would naturally lead to the same conclusions. But if 
not, the very differences of opinion that arise prove the su- 
preme judgment of the general mind. Truth is one. It 
never contradicts itself. One truth cannot contradict 
another truth. Hence truth is a bond of union. But error 
not only contradicts truth, but may contradict itself; so that. 
there may be many errors and each at variance with the rest. 
Truth is therefore of necessity an element of harmony; error 
as necessarily an element of discord. Thus there can be no 
continuing universal judgment but a right one. Men 
cannot agree in an absurdity; neither can they agree in a 
falsehood. 

If wrong opinions have often been cherished by the 
masses, the cause always lies in the complexity of the ideas 
presented. Error finds its way into the soul of a nation only 
through the channel of truth. It is to a truth that men 
listen; and if they accept error also it is only because 
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the error is for the time so closely interwoven with the 
truth that the one cannot readily be separated from the 
other, : 
Unmixed error can have no existence in the public minds 
Wherever you see men clustering together to form a party, 
you may be sure that however much error may be there, 
truth is there also. Apply this principle boldly; for it cone 
tains a lesson of candor and a voice of encouragement. 
There never was a school of philosophy, nor a clan in the 
realm of opinion, but carried along with it some important 
truth. And therefore every sect that has ever flourished hag 
benefited humanity; for the errors of a sect pass away and 
are forgotten; its truths are received into the common inheri= 
tance. To know the seminal thought of every prophet and 
leader of a sect is to gather all the wisdom of mankind. 


“By heaven! there should not be a seer who left 
The world one doctrine, but I’d task his lore, 
And commune with his spirit. All the truth 
Of all the tongues of earth, I’d have them all, 
Had I the powerful spell to raise their ghosts.” 

The sentiment of beauty as it exists in the human mind 
is the criterion in works of art, inspires the conceptions of 
genius, and exercises a final judgment on its productions. 
For who are the best judges in matters of taste? Do you 
think the cultivated individual? Undoubtedly not; but the 
collective mind. The public is wiser than the wisest critic. 
In Athens the arts were carried to perfection when “ the 
fierce democracie” was in the ascendant; the temple of Mi- 
nerva and the works of Phidias were planned and perfected 
to please the common people. When Greece yielded to 
tyrants her genius for excellence in art expired; or rather 
the purity of taste disappeared; because the artist then en- 
deavored to gratify a patron and therefore humored his” 
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caprice; while before he had endeavored to delight the 
race. ; 

When, after a long eclipse, the arts again burst into a 
splendid existence, it was equally under a popular influence. 
During the rough contests and feudal tyrannies of the Middle 
Ages religion had opened in the church an asylum for the 
people. There the serf and the beggar could kneel; there the 
pilgrim and the laborer were shrived; and the children of mis- 
fortune not less than the prosperous were welcomed to the 
house of prayer. The church was consequently at once the 
guardian of equality and the nurse of the arts; and the souls 
of Giotto, and Perugino, and Raphael, moved by an infinite 
sympathy with the crowd, kindled into divine conceptions of 
beautiful forms. Appealing to the sentiment of devotion in 
the common mind they dipped their pencils in living colors 
to decorate the altars where man adored. By degrees the 
wealthy nobility desired in like manner to adorn their palaces; 
but at the attempt the quick familiarity of the artist with the 
beautiful declined. Instead of the brilliant works which 
spoke to the soul a school arose who appealed to the senses; 
and in the land which had produced the most moving pictures, - 
addressed to the religious feeling and instinct with the purest 
beauty, the banquet halls were covered with grotesque forms, 
such as float before the imagination when excited and be- 
wildered by sensual indulgence. Instead of holy families, 
the ideal representations of the virgin mother and the godlike 
child, of the enduring faith of martyrs, of the blessed be- 
nevolence of evangelic love, there came the motley group of 
fawns and satyrs, of Diana stooping to Endymion, of voluptu- 
ous beauty, and the forms of licentiousness. Humanity 
frowned on the desecration of the arts; and painting, no 
longer vivified by a fellow-feeling with the multitude, lost 
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its greatness in the attempt to adapt itself to personal 
humors. 

If with us the arts are destined to a brilliant career, the in- 
spiration must spring from the vigor of the people. Genius 
will not create, to flatter patrons or decorate saloons. It 
yearns for larger influences; it feeds on wider sympathies; 
and its perfect display can never exist except in an appeal 
to the general sentiment for the beautiful. 

Again. Italy is famed for its musical compositions, its 
inimitable operas. It is a well-known fact that the best 
critics are often deceived in their judgment of them; while 
the pit, composed of the throng, does, without fail, render a 
true verdict. 

But the taste for music, it may be said, is favored by 
natural organization. Precisely a statement that sets in a 
clearer light the natural capacity of the race; for taste is then 
not an acquisition but in part a gift. But let us pass to 
works of literature. 

Who are by way of eminence the poets of all mankind? 
Surely Homer and Shakespeare. Now Homer formed his 
taste as he wandered from door to door, a vagrant minstrel, 
paying for hospitality by a song; and Shakespeare wrote for 
an audience composed in a great measure of the common 
people. 

The little story of Paul and Virginia is a universal favorite. 
When it was first written the author read it aloud to a circle 
in Paris, composed of the wife of the prime minister and 
the choicest critics of France. They condemned it as dull 
and insipid. The author appealed to the public; and the 
children of all Europe reversed the decree of the Parisians. 
The judgment of children, that is, the judgment of the com- 
mon mind under its most innocent and least imposing form, 
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was more trustworthy than the criticism of the select refine- 
ment of the most polished city in the world. 

Demosthenes of old formed himself to the perfection of 
eloquence by means of addresses to the crowd. The great 
comic poet of Greece, emphatically the poet of the vulgar 
mob, is distinguished above all others for the incomparable 
graces of his diction; and it is related of one of the most skil- 
ful writers in the Italian, that when inquired of where he 
had learned the purity and nationality of his style, he replied, 
from listening to the country people as they brought their 
produce to market. 

At the revival of letters a distinguishing feature of the 
rising literature was the employment of the dialect of the 
vulgar. Dante used the language of the populace and won 
immortality; Wickliffe, Luther, and at a later day Descartes, 
each employed his mother tongue and carried truth directly 
to all who were familiar with its accents. Every beneficent 
revolution in letters has the character of popularity; every 
great reform among authors has sprung from the power of 
the people in its influence on the development and activity of 
mind. 

The same influence continues unimpaired. Scott, in spite 
of his reverence for the aristocracy, spurned a draw- 
ing-room reputation; the secret of Byron’s superiority 
lay in part in the agreement which existed between his muse 
and the democratic tendency of the age. German literature 
is almost entirely a popular creation. It was fostered by no 
monarch ; it was dandled by no aristocracy. It was plebeian 
in its origin and therefore manly in its results. 
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Tn like manner the best government rests on the people and 
not on the few, on persons and not on property, on the free 
development of public opinion and not on authority; because 
the munificent Author of our being has conferred the gifts 
of mind upon every member of the human race without dis- 
tinction of outward circumstances. Whatever of other pos- 
sessions may be engrossed, mind asserts its own independence. 
Lands, estates, the produce of mines, the prolific abundance 
of the seas, may be usurped by a privileged class. Avarice, 
assuming the form of ambitious power, may grasp realm after 
realm, subdue continents, compass the earth in its schemes 
of aggrandizement, and sigh after other worlds; but mind 
eludes the power of appropriation; it exists only in its own 
individuality; it is a property which cannot be confiscated 
and cannot be torn away; it laughs at chains; it bursts from 
imprisonment; it defies monopoly. A government of equal 
rights must therefore rest upon mind; not wealth, not brute 
force; the sum of the moral intelligence of the community 
should rule the State. Prescription can no more assume to 
be a valid plea for political injustice ; society studies to eradi- 
cate established abuses and to bring social institutions and 
laws into harmony with moral right; not dismayed by the 
natural and necessary imperfections of all human effort and 
not giving way to despair because every hope does not at 
once ripen into fruit. 

The public happiness is the true object of legislation and 
can be secured only by the masses of mankind themselves 
awakening to the knowledge and the care of their own ins 
terests. Our free institutions have reversed the false and 
ignoble distinctions between men ; and refusing to gratify the 
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pride of caste have acknowledged the common mind to be 
the true material for a commonwealth. Everything has 
hitherto been done for the happy few. It is not possible to 
endow an aristocracy with greater benefits than they have 
already enjoyed; there is no room to hope that individuals 
will be more highly gifted or more fully developed than the 
greatest sages of past times. The world can advance only 
through the culture of the moral and intellectual powers of 
the people. To accomplish this end by means of the people 
themselves is the highest purpose of government. If it be 
the duty of the individual to strive after a perfection like 
the perfection of God, how much more ought a nation to be 
the image of deity. The common mind is the true Parian 
marble, fit to be wrought into likeness to a god. The duty, 
of America is to secure the culture and the happiness of the 
masses by their reliance on themselves. 

The absence of the prejudices of the Old World leaves us 
here the opportunity of consulting independent truth; and 
man is left to apply the instinct of freedom to every social 
relation and public interest. We have approached so near to 
nature that we can hear her gentlest whispers; we have made 
humanity our lawgiver and our oracle; and therefore the 
nation receives, vivifies, and applies principles, which in 
Europe the wisest accept with distrust. Freedom of mind 
and of conscience, freedom of the seas, freedom of industry, 
equality of franchises, each great truth is firmly grasped, 
comprehended, and enforced; for the multitude is neither 
rash nor fickle. In truth, it is less fickle than those who pro- 
fess to be its guides. Its natural dialectics surpass the logie 
of the schools. Political action has never been so consistent 
and so unwavering as when it results from a feeling or a 


principle diffused through society. The people is firm and 
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tranquil in its movements, and necessarily acts with modera- 
tion, because it becomes but slowly impregnated with new 
ideas; and effects no changes except in harmony with the 
knowledge which it has acquired. Besides, where it is per- 
manently possessed of power, there exists neither the occasion 
nor the desire for frequent change. It is not the parent of 
tumult; sedition is bred in the lap of luxury and its chosen 
emissaries are the beggared spendthrift and the impoverished 
libertine. The government by the people is in very truth 
the strongest government in the world. Discarding the im- 
plements of terror, it dares to rule by moral force and has its 
citadel in the heart, : 

Such is the political system which rests on reason, reflec- 
tion, and the free expression of deliberate choice. There 
may be those who scoff at the suggestion that the decision of 
the whole is to be preferred to the judgment of the en- 
lightened few. They say in their hearts that the masses are 
ignorant; that farmers know nothing of legislation; that 
mechanics should not quit their workshops to join in forming 
public opinion. But true political science does indeed ven- 
erate the masses. It maintains, not as has been perversely 
asserted, that “the people can make right,” but that the 
people can discern right. Individuals are but shadows, too 
often engrossed by the pursuit of shadows; the race is im- 
mortal ; individuals are of limited sagacity ; the common mind 
is infinite in its experience! individuals are languid and 
blind; the many are ever wakeful: individuals are corrupt; 
the race has been redeemed: individuals are time-serving ; 
the masses are fearless: individuals may be false; the masses 
are ingenuous and sincere: individuals claim the divine sanc- 
tion of truth for the deceitful conceptions of their own fans 
cies; the Spirit of God breathes through the combined intelli- 
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gence of the people. Truth is not to be ascertained by the im- 
pulses of an individual; it emerges from the contradictions of 
personal opinions; it raises itself in majestic serenity above 
the strifes of parties and the conflict of sects; it acknowledges 
neither the solitary mind nor the separate faction as its 
oracle ; but owns as its only faithful interpreter the dictates of 
pure reason itself, proclaimed by the general voice of man- 
kind. The decrees of the universal conscience are the 
nearest approach to the presence of God in the soul of man. 

Thus the opinion which we respect is indeed not the 
opinion of one or of a few, but the sagacity of the many. It 
is hard for the pride of cultivated philosophy to put its ear 
to the ground and listen reverently to the voice of lowly 
humanity ; yet the people collectively are wiser than the most 
gifted individual, for all his wisdom constitutes but a part 
of theirs. When the great sculptor of Greece was endeavor- 
ing to fashion the perfect model of beauty, he did not pas- 
sively imitate the form of the loveliest woman of his age; 
but he gleaned the several lineaments of his faultless work 
from the many. And so it is, that a perfect judgment is the 
result of comparison, when error eliminates error, and truth 
is established by concurring witnesses. The organ of truth 
is the invisible decision of the unbiased world; she pleads 
before no tribunal but public opinion; she owns no safe in- 
terpreter but the common mind; she knows no court of ap- 
peals but the soul of humanity. It is when the multitude 
give counsel that right purposes find safety; theirs is the 
fixedness that cannot be shaken; theirs is the understanding 
which exceeds in wisdom; theirs is the heart, of which the 
largeness is as the sand on the seashore. 

It is not by vast armies, by immense natural resourees, by 
accumulations of treasure, that the greatest results in modern 
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civilization have been accomplished. The traces of the 
career of conquest pass away, hardly leaving a scar on the 
national intelligence. The famous battle grounds of victory 
are, most of them, comparatively indifferent to the human 
race; barren fields of blood, the scourges of their times, but 
affecting the social condition as little as the raging of a pesti- 
lence. Not one benevolent institution, not one ameliorating 
principle in the Roman state was a voluntary concession of 
the aristocracy; each useful element was borrowed from the 
democracies of Greece, or was a reluctant concession to the 
demands of the people. The same is true in modern political 
life. It is the confession of an enemy to democracy, that 
“ all the great and noble institutions of the world have come 
from popular efforts.” 

It is the uniform tendency of the popular element to ele- 
vate and bless humanity. The exact measure of the progress 
of civilization is the degree in which the intelligence of the 
common mind has prevailed over wealth and brute force; in 
other words, the measure of the progress of civilization is the 
progress of the people. Every great object connected with 
the ‘benevolent exertions of the day has reference to the 
culture of those powers which are alone the common inherit- 
ance. For this the envoys of religion cross seas and visit 
remotest isles; for this the press in its freedom teems with the 
productions of maturest thought; for this the philanthropist 
plans new schemes of education; for this halls in every city 
and village are open to the public instructor. Not that we 
view with indifference the glorious efforts of material in- 
dustry; the increase in the facility of internal intercourse; the 
accumulations of thrifty labor; the varied results of concen- 
trated action. But even there it is mind that achieves the 
triumph. It is the genius of the architect that gives beauty 
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‘to the work of human hands, and makes the temple, the dwell- 
ing, or the public edifice an outward representation of the 
spirit of propriety and order. It is science that guides the 
blind zeal of cupidity to the construction of the vast channels 
of communication which are fast binding the world into one 
family. And it is as a methodof moral improvement that these 
swifter means of intercourse derive their greatest value. Mind 
becomes universal property; the poem that is published on 
the soil of England finds its response on the shores of Lake 
Erie and the banks of the Missouri and is admired near the 
sources of the Ganges. The defence of public liberty in our 
own halls of legislation penetrates the plains of Poland, is 
echoed along the mountains of Greece, and pierces the darkest 
night of eastern despotism. 

The universality of the intellectual and moral powers, and 
the necessity of their development for the progress of the 
race, proclaim the great doctrine of the natural right of every 
‘human being to moral and intellectual culture. It is the 
glory of our fathers to have established in their laws the equal 
claims of every child to the public care of its morals and its 
mind. From this principle we may deduce the universal 
right to leisure; that is, to time not appropriated to material 
purposes, but reserved for the culture of the moral affections 
and the mind. It does not tolerate the exclusive enjoyment 
of leisure by a privileged class; but defending the rights of 
labor, would suffer none to sacrifice the higher purposes of 
existence in unceasing toil for that which is not life. Such 
is the voice of nature; such the conscious claim of the human 
mind. ‘The universe opens its pages to every eye; the music 
of creation resounds in every ear; the glorious lessons of 
immortal truth that are written in the sky and on the earth 
address themselves to every mind and claim attention from 
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every human being. God has made man upright, that he’ 
might look before and after; and he calls upon every one not. 
merely to labor, but to reflect; not merely to practise the 
revelations of divine will, but to contemplate the displays of 
divine power. Nature claims for every man leisure, for she 
claims every man as a witness to the divine glory manifested 
in the created world. 


“Yet evermore, through years renewed 
In undisturbed vicissitude 
Of seasons balancing their flight 
On the swift wings of day and night, 
Kind nature keeps a heavenly door 
Wide open for the scattered poor, 
Where flower-breathed incense to the skies 
Is wafted in mute harmonies; 
And ground, fresh cloven by the plough, 
Is fragrant with an humbler vow; 
Where birds and brooks from leafy dells 
Chime forth unwearied canticles, 
And vapors magnify and spread 
The glory of the sun’s bright head; 
Still constant in her worship, still e 
Conforming to the Almighty Will, 
Whether men sow or reap the fields, 
Her admonitions nature yields; 
That not by bread alone we live, 
Or what a hand of flesh can give; 
That every day should leave some part 
Free for a sabbath of the heart; 
So shall the seventh be truly blest, 
From morn to eve, with hallowed rest.” 


The right to universal education being thus acknowledged 
by our conscience, not less than by our laws, it follows that 
the people is the true recipient of truth. Do not seek to 
conciliate individuals; do not dread the frowns of a sect; do 
not yield to the proscriptions of a party; but pour out truth 
into the common mind. Let the waters of intelligence, like 
the rains of heaven, descend on the whole earth. And be 
not discouraged by the dread of encountering ignorance. 
The prejudices of ignorance are more easily removed than the 
prejudices of interest; the first are blindly adopted; the 
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second wilfully preferred. Intelligence must. be diffused 


- among the whole people; truth must be scattered among those 
_ who have no interest to suppress its growth. The seeds that 


fall on the exchange, or in the hum of business, may be 
choked by the thorns that spring up in the hotbed of avarice; 
the seeds that are let fall in the saloon may be like those 
dropped by the wayside, which take no root. Let the young 
aspirant after glory scatter the seeds of truth broadcast on 
the wide bosom of humanity; in the deep, fertile soil of the 
public mind. There they will strike deep root and spring up, 
and bear an hundredfold, and bloom for ages, and ripen fruit 
through remote generations, 

It is alone by infusing great principles mto the common 
mind that revolutions in human society are brought about. 
They never have been, they never can be, effected by superior 
individual excellence. The age of the Antonines is the age 
of the greatest glory of the Roman empire. Men dis- 
tinguished by every accomplishment of culture and science, 
for a century in succession, possessed undisputed sway over 
more than a hundred millions of men; till at last, in the per- 
son of Mark Aurelian, philosophy herself seemed to mount 
the throne. And did she stay the downward tendencies of 
the Roman empire? Did she infuse new elements of life into 
the decaying constitution? Did she commence one great, 
beneficent reform? Not one permanent amelioration was 
effected; philosophy was clothed with absolute power; and yet 
absolute power accomplished nothing for humanity. It could 
accomplish nothing. Had it been possible, Aurelian would 
have wrought a change. Society can be regenerated, the 
human race can be advanced, only by moral principles dif- 
fused through the multitude. 

And now let us take an opposite instance; let us see if 
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amelioration follows, when in despite of tyranny truth finds 
access to the common people; and Christianity itself shall 
furnish my example. 

‘When Christianity first made its way into Rome the im- 
perial city was the seat of wealth, philosophy, and luxury. 
- Absolute government was already established; and had the 
will of Claudius been gained, or the conscience of Messalina 
been roused, or the heart of Narcissus, once a slave, then 
prime minister, been touched by the recollections of his mis- 
fortunes, the aid of the sovereign of the civilized world would 
have been engaged. And did the messenger of divine truth 
make his appeal to them? Was his mission to the emperor 
and his minions, to the empress and her flatterers? to servile 
senators? to wealthy favorites? Paul preserves for us the 
names of the first converts; the Roman Mary and Junia; Julia 
and Nerea; and the beloved brethren; all plebeian names, 
unknown to history. “Greet them,” he adds, “ that be of 
the household of Narcissus.” Now every Roman household 
was a community of slaves. Narcissus himself, a freedman, 
was the chief minister of the Roman empire; his ambition 
had left him no moments for the envoy from Calvary; the 
friends of Paul were a freedman’s slaves. When God 
selected the channel by which Christianity should make its 
way in the city of Rome, and assuredly be carried forward 
to acknowledged supremacy in the Roman empire, he gave 
to the Apostle of the Gentiles favor in the household of Nar- 
cissus; he planted truth deep in the common soil. Had 
Christianity been received at court it would have been stifled 
or corrupted by the prodigal vices of the age; it lived in the 
hearts of the common people; it sheltered itself against op- 
pression in the catacombs and among tombs; it made mis- 
fortune its convert, and sorrow its companion, and labor its 
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stay. It rested on a rock, for it rested on the people; it was 
gifted with immortality, for it struck root in the hearts of the 
million. 

So completely was this greatest of all reforms carried for- 
ward in the vale of life, that the great moral revolution, the 
great step of God’s Providence in the education of the human 
race, was not observed by the Roman historians. Once, in- 
deed, at this early period Christians are mentioned; for in 
the reign of Nero, their purity being hateful to the corrupt, 
Nero abandoned them to persecution. In the darkness of 
midnight they were covered with pitch and set on fire to light | 
the streets of Rome, and this singularity has been recorded. . 
But their system of morals and religion, though it was the 
new birth of the world, escaped all notice. 

Paul, who was a Roman citizen, was beheaded just outside 
of the walls of the eternal city; and Peter, who was a plebeian 
and could not claim the distinction of the axe and the block, 
was executed on the cross, with his head downwards to in- 
crease the pain and the indignity. Do you think the Roman 
emperor took notice of the names of these men when he 
signed their death-warrant? And yet, as they poured truth 
into the common mind, what series of kings, what lines of 
emperors, can compare with them in their influence on the 
destinies of mankind? 

Yes, reforms in society are only effected through the 

‘masses of the people, and through them have continually 
taken place. New truths have been successively developed, 
and, becoming the common property of the human family 
have improved its condition. This progress is advanced by 
every sect, precisely because each sect, to obtain vitality, does 
of necessity embody a truth; by every political party, for the 
conflicts of party are the war of ideas; by every nationality, 
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for a nation cannot exist as such till humanity makes it @ 
special trustee of some part of its wealth .for the ultimate 
benefit of all. The irresistible tendency of the human race 
is therefore to advancement, for absolute power has never 
succeeded, and can never succeed, in suppressing a single 
truth. An idea once revealed may find its admission into 
every living breast and live there. Like God, it becomes 
immortal and omnipresent. The movement of the species is 
upward, irresistibly upward. The individual is often lost; 
Providence never disowns the race. No principle once pro- 
mulgated has ever been forgotten. No “ timely tramp” of a 
despot’s foot ever trod out one idea. The world cannot 
retrograde; the dark ages cannot return. Dynasties perish; 
cities are buried; nations have been victims to error, or mar- 
tyrs for right; humanity has always been on the advance, 
gaining maturity, universality, and power. 

Yes, truth is immortal; it cannot be destroyed; it is in- 
vincible, it cannot long be resisted. Not every great prin- 
ciple has yet been generated; but when once proclaimed and 
diffused it lives without end in the safe custody of the race. 
States may pass away; every just principle of legislation which 
has been once established will endure. Philosophy has some- 
times forgotten God; a great people never did. The scep- 
ticism of the last century could not uproot Christianity be- 
cause it lived in the hearts of the millions. Do you think 
that infidelity is spreading? Christianity never lived in the 
hearts of so many millions as at this moment. The forms 
under which it is professed may decay, for they, like all that 
ig the work of man’s hands, are subject to the changes and 
chances of mortal being; but the spirit of truth is incorrupt- 
ible; it may be developed, illustrated, and applied; it never 
can die; it never can decline. 
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No truth can perish; no truth can pass away. The flame 
is undying, though generations disappear. Wherever moral 
truth has started into being, humanity claims and guards the 
bequest. Each generation gathers together the imperishable 
children of the past, and increases them by new sons of light, 
alike radiant with immortality. 


ORATION ON ANDREW JACKSON 


DELIVERED AT THE COMMEMORATION OF HIS DEATH IN 
WASHINGTON, JUNE 27, 1845 


HE men of the Ameriean revolution are no more. 
That age of creative power has passed away. The 
last surviving signer of the Declaration of Independ- 

ence has long since left the earth. Washington lies near 
his own Potomac, surrounded by his family and his servants. 
Adams, the colossus of independence, reposes in the modest 
graveyard of his native region. Jefferson sleeps on the 
heights of his own Monticello, whence his eye overlooked 
his beloved Virginia. Madison, the last survivor of the men . 
who made our constitution, lives only in our hearts. But 
who shall say that the heroes, in whom the image of God 
shone most brightly, do not exist forever? They were filled 
with the vast conceptions which called America into being; 
they lived for those conceptions; and their deeds praise them. 

We are met to commemorate the virtues of one who shed 
his blood for our independence, took part in winning the ter- 
ritory and forming the early institutions of the west, and 
was imbued with all the great ideas which constitute the 
moral force of our country. On the spot where he gave his 
solemn fealty to the people—here, where he pledged him- 
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self before the world to freedom, to the constitution, and to 
the laws—we meet to pay our tribute to the memory of the 
last great name, which gathers round itself all the associa- 
tions that form the glory of America. 


South Carolina gave a birthplace to Andrew Jackson. On 


its remote frontier, far up on the forest-clad banks of the 
Catawba, in a region where the settlers were just beginning 
to cluster, his eye first saw the light. There his infancy 
sported in the ancient forests, and his mind was nursed to 
freedom by their influence. He was the youngest son of an 
Trish emigrant, of Scottish origin, who, two years after the 
great war of Frederick of Prussia, fled to America for relief 
from indigence and oppression. THis birth was in 1767, at 
a time when the people of our land were but a body of de- 
pendent colonists, scarcely more than two millions in num- 
ber, scattered along an immense coast, with no army, or navy, 
or union; and exposed to the attempts of England to control 
America by the aid of military force. His boyhood grew. 


up in the midst of the contest with Great Britain. The first 


great political truth that reached his heart, was, that all men 
are free and equal; the first great fact that beamed on his 
understanding was his country’s independence. 

The strife, as it increased, came near the shades of his own 
upland residence. As a boy of thirteen he witnessed the 
seenes of horror that accompany civil war; and when but a 
year older, with an elder brother, he shouldered his musket 
and went forth to strike a blow for his country. 

Joyous era for America and for humanity! But for him, 
the orphan boy, the events were full of agony and grief. His 
father was no more. His oldest brother fell a victim to the 
war of the Revolution; another, his companion in arms, died 
of wounds received in their joint captivity; his mother went 
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down to the grave a victim to grief and efforts to rescue her 
sons; and when peace came he was alone in the world, with 
no kindred to cherish him and little inheritanee but his own 
untried powers. 

The nation which emancipated itself from British rule 
organizes itself; the confederation gives way to the constitu- 
tion; the perfecting of that constitution—that grand event 
of the thousand years of modern history—is accomplished; 
America exists as a people, gains unity as a government, and 
assumes its place among the nations of the earth. 

The next great office to be performed by America is the 
taking possession of the wilderness. The magnificent west- 
ern valley cried out to the civilization of popular power that 
the season had come for its occupation by cultivated man. 

Bebold, then, our orphan hero, sternly earnest, conse- 
erated to humanity from childhood by sorrow, having neither 
father, nor mother, nor sister, nor surviving brother, so 
young and yet so solitary, and therefore bound the more 
closely to collective man—behold him elect for his lot to go 
forth and assist in laying the foundations of society in the 
great valley of the Mississippi. 

At the very time when Washington was pledging his own 
and future generations to the support of the popular institu- 
tions which were to be the light of the human race—at the 
time when the governments of the Old World were rocking 
to their centre, and the mighty fabric that had come down 
from the middle ages was falling in—the adventurous Jack- 
son, in the radiant glory and boundless hope and confident 
intrepidity of twenty-one, plunged into the wilderness, 
crossed the great mountain barrier that divides the western 
waters from the Atlantic, followed the paths of the early 
hunters and fugitives, and, not content with the nearer 
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neighborhood to his parent State, went still further and fur 
ther to the west till he found his home in the mos% beautiful 
region on the Cumberland. There, from the first, he was 
recognized as the great pioneer; and in his courage the com- 
ing emigrants were sure to find a shield. 

The lovers of adventure began to pour themselves into 
the territory whose delicious climate and fertile soil invited 
the presence of social man. The hunter, with his rifle and 
his axe, attended by his wife and children; the herdsman, 
driving the few cattle that were to multiply as they browsed; 
the cultivator of the soil,—all came to the inviting region, 
Wherever the bending mountains opened a pass—wherever 
the buffaloes and the beasts of the forest had made a trace, 
these: sons of nature, children of humanity, in the highest 
sentiment of personal freedom, came to occupy the lovely 
wilderness whose prairies blossomed everywhere profusely 
with wild flowers—whose woods in spring put to shame by 
their magnificence the cultivated gardens of man. 

And now that these unlettered fugitives, educated only 
by the spirit of freedom, destitute of dead letter erudition, 
but sharing the living ideas of the age, had made their homes 
in the west, what would follow? Would they degrade them- 
selves to ignorance and infidelity? Would they make the 
solitudes of the desert excuses for licentiousness? Would the 
hatred of excessive restraint lead them to live in unorganized | 
society, destitute of laws and fixed institutions? , 

At a time when European society was becoming broken 
in pieces, scattered, disunited, and resolved into its elements, 
a scene ensued in Tennessee, than which nothing more beau, 
tifully grand is recorded in the annals of the race. 

These adventurers in the wilderness longed to come to- 
gether in organized society. The overshadowing genius of 
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their time inspired them with good designs and filled them 


-with the counsels of wisdom. Dwellers in the forest, freest 


of the free, bound in the spirit, they came up by their repre- 
sentatives, on foot, on horseback, through the forest, along 


‘the streams, by the buffalo traces, by the Indian paths, by 
the blazed forest avenues, to meet in convention among the 


mountains of Knoxville and devise for themselves a consti- 


tution. Andrew Jackson was there, the greatest man of them 


-all—modest, bold, determined, demanding nothing for him- 


self, and shrinking from nothing that his heart approved. - 
The convention came together on the eleventh day of Jan- 


“mary, 1796, and finished its work on the sixth day of Febru- 


ary. How had the wisdom of the Old World vainly tasked 
itself to devise constitutions that eould at least be the sub- 


ject of experiment. The men of Tennessee in less than 
.twenty-five days perfected a fabric which, in its essential 


forms, was to last forever. They came together full of faith 


and reverence, of love to humanity, of confidence in truth. 


In the simplicity of wisdom they constructed their system, 
acting under higher influences than they were conscious of; 
“They wrought in sad sincerity, 
Themselves from God they could not free; 


They builded better than they knew; 
The conscious stones to beauty grew.” 


In the instrument which they adopted they embodied 
their faith in God and in the immortal nature of man. They, 
gave the right of suffrage to every freeman; they vindicated 
the sanctity of reason by securing freedom of speech and 
of the press; they reverenced the voice of God as it speaks 
in the soul, by asserting the indefeasible right of man to 
worship the Infinite according to his conscienee; they estab- 
lished the freedom and equality of elections; and they de- 
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manded from every future legislator a solemn oath, “ never 
to consent to any act or thing whatever that shall have even 
a tendency to lessen the rights of the people.” 

These majestic lawgivers, wiser than the Solons, and 
Lycurguses, and Numas of the Old World,—these prophetic 
founders of a State, who embodied in their constitution the 
sublimest truths of humanity, acted without reference to 
human praises. They took no pains to vaunt their deeds; 
and when their work was done knew not that they had fin- 
ished one of the sublimest acts ever performed among men. 
They left no record as to whose agency was conspicuous, 
whose eloquence swayed, whose generous will predominated; 
nor should we know, but for tradition, confirmed by what 
followed among themselves. 

The men of Tennessee were now a people and they were 
to send forth a man to stand for them in the Congress of the 
United States—that avenue to glory—that home of eloquence 
—the citadel of popular power; and with one consent they 
united in selecting the foremost man among their lawgivers— 
Andrew Jackson. 

The love of his constituents followed him to the American 
Congress; and he had served but a single term when the State 
of Tennessee made him one of its representatives in the 
American Senate, of which Jefferson was at the time the pre- 
siding officer. 

Thus when he was scarcely more than thirty he had guided 
#he settlement of the wilderness; swayed the deliberations of 
a people in establishing their fundamental laws; acted as their 
representative, and again as the representative of his organized 
commonwealth, disciplined to a knowledge of the power of 
the people and the power of the States; the associate of repub- 
lican statesmen, the friend and companion of Jefferson. 
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| _ The men who framed the constitution of the United States, 
many of them did not know the innate life and self-preserving 
energy of their work. They feared that freedom could not 
endure, and they planned a strong government for its pro- 
tection. During his short career in Congress Jackson showed 
his quiet, deeply seated, innate, intuitive faith in human free- 
dom, and in the institutions which rested on that faith. He 
was ever, by his votes and opinions, found among those who 
had confidence in humanity; and in the great division of 
minds this child of the woodlands, this representative of forest 
life in the west, appeared modestly and firmly on the side 
of liberty. It did not occur to him to doubt the right of 
man to the free development of his powers; it did not occur 
to him to place a guardianship over the people; it did not 
occur to him to seek to give durability to popular institutions 
by conceding to government a strength independent of pop- 
‘ular will. 

From the first he was attached to the fundamental doc- 
trines of popular power and of the policy that favors it; and 
‘though his reverence for Washington surpassed his reverence 
for any human being, he voted against the address from the 
House of Representatives to Washington on his retirement, 
because its language appeared to sanction the financial policy 
which he believed hostile to the true principles of a republic. 

During his period of service in the Senate Jackson was 
elected major-general by the brigadiers and field officers of 
the militia of Tennessee. Resigning his place in the Senate 
he was made judge of the supreme court in law and equity; 
such was the confidence in his clearness of judgment, his 
vigor of will, and his integrity of purpose, to deal justly 
among the turbulent who crowded into the new settlements 
-of Tennessee. 
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Thus, in the short period of nine years, Andrew Jacksom 
. was signalized by as many evidences of public esteem as 
could fall to the lot of man. The pioneer of the wilderness, 
the defender of its stations, he was the lawgiver of a new 
people, their sole representative in Congress, the representa- 
tive of the State in the Senate, the highest in military com- 
mand, the highest in judicial office. He seemed to be recog- 
nized as the first in love of liberty, in the science of legisla- 
tion, in sagacity, and integrity. 

Delighting in private life he would have resigned his place 
on the bench, but the whole country demanded his continued 
service. “ Nature,” they cried, “never designed that your 
powers of thought and independence of mind should be lost 
in retirement.” But after a few years, relieving himself from 
the cares of the court, he gave himself to the activity and 
the independent life of a husbandman. He carried into re-' 
tirement the fame of natural intelligence, and was cherished 
as “a prompt, frank, and ardent soul.” His vigor of char- 
acter gave him the lead among all with whom he associated, 
and his name was familiarly spoken round every hearthstone 
in Tennessee. Men loved to discuss his qualities. All dis- 
cerned his power, and when the vehemence and impetuosity 
of his nature were observed upon, there were not wanting 
those who saw beneath the blazing fires of his gerius the 
solidity of his judgment. 

His hospitable roof sheltered the emigrant and the pioneer; 
and as they made their way to their new homes they filled 
the mountain sides and the valleys with his praise. 

Connecting himself for a season with a man of business, 
Jackson soon discerned the misconduct of his associate. It 
marked his character, that he insisted, himself, on paying 
every obligation that had been contracted; and rather than 
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endure the vassalage of debt he instantly parted with the 
rich domain which his early enterprise had acquired—with | 
his own mansion—with the fields which he himself had first 
tamed to the ploughshare—with the forest whose trees were 
a familiar to him as his friends—and chose rather to dwell 
for a time in a rude log cabin in the pride of independence 
and integrity. 

On all great oecasions his influence was deferred to. When 
Jefferson had acquired for the country the whole of Louisi- 
ana, and there seemed some hesitancy on the part of Spain 
to acknowledge our possession, the services of Jackson were 
solicited by the national administration, and would have been 
called into full exercise but for the peaceful termination of 
the incidents that occasioned the summons. 

In the long series of aggressions on the freedom of the 
seas, and the rights of the American flag, Jackson, though 
in his inland home the roar of the breakers was never heard 
and the mariner never was seen, resented the injuries wan- 
tonly inflicted on our commerce and on our sailors, and ad- 
hered to the new maritime code of Republicanism. 

When the continuance of wrong compelled the nation to 
resort to arms, Jackson, led by the instinctive knowledge of 
his own greatness, yet with true modesty of nature, confessed 
his willingness to be employed on the Canada frontier and 
aspired to the command to which Winchester was appointed. 
We may ask, what would have been the result if the conduct 
of the Northwestern army had, at the opening of the war, 
been intrusted to a man who in action was ever so fortunate 
that he seemed to have made destiny capitulate to his 
vehement. will? 

The path of duty led him in another direction. On the 
declaration of war twenty-five hundred volunteers had risen 
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at his word to follow his standard; but by countermanding 
orders from the seat of government the movement was with- 
out effect. 

A new and greater danger hung over the West. The 
Indian tribes were to make one last effort to restore it to its 
solitude and recover it for savage life. The brave, relentless 
Shawnees—who from time immemorial had strolled from the 
waters of the Ohio to the rivers of Alabama—were animated 
by Tecumseh and his brother, the Prophet, speaking to them 
as with the voice of the Great Spirit, and urging the Creek 
nation to desperate massacres. Their ruthless cruelty spared 
neither sex nor age; the infant and its mother, the planter 
and his family; who had fled for refuge to the fortress, the 
garrison that capitulated, all were slain and not a vestige of 
defence was left in the country. ‘The ery of the West de- 
manded Jackson for its defender; and though his arm was 
then fractured by a ball and hung in a sling, he placed him- 
self at the head of the volunteers of Tennessee and resolved 
to terminate forever the hereditary struggle. 

Who can tell the horrors of that campaign? Who can 
paint rightly the obstacles which Jackson overcame—moun- 
tains, the scarcity of untenanted forests, winter, the failure 
of supplies from the settlements, the insubordination of 
troops, mutiny, menaces of desertion? Who can measure 
the wonderful power over men by which his personal prowess 
and attractive energy drew them in midwinter from their 
homes, across mountains and morasses, and through trackless 
deserts? Who can describe the personal heroism of Jackson, 
never sparing himself, beyond any of his men encountering 
toil and fatigue, sharing every labor of the camp and of the 
march, foremost in every danger; giving up his horse to the 
invalid soldier, while he himself waded through the swamps 
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on foot? None equalled him in power of endurance; and 
the private soldiers, as they found him passing them on the 
march, exclaimed, “ He is as tough as the hickory.” “ Yes,” 
they cried to one another, “ there goes Old Hickory!” 

Then followed the memorable events of the double battles 
of Emuckfaw, and the glorious victory of Tohopeka, where 
the anger of the general against the faltering was more ap- 
palling than the war-whoop and the rifle of the savage; the 
fiercely contested field of Enotochopco, where the general, as 
he attempted to draw his sword to cut down a flying colonel 
who was leading a regiment from the field, broke again the 
arm which was but newly knit together; and, quietly replac- 
ing it in the sling, with his commanding voice arrested the 
flight of the troops and himself led them back to victory. 

In six short months of vehement action the most terrible 
Indian war in our annals was brought to a close; the prophets 
were silenced; the consecrated region of the Creek nation 
reduced. Through scenes of blood the avenging hero sought 
only the path to peace. Thus Alabama, a part of Mississippi, 
a part of his own Tennessee, and the highway to the Floridas, 
were his gifts to the Union. These were his trophies. 

Genius as extraordinary as military events can call forth | 
was summoned into action in this rapid, efficient, and most 
fortunately conducted war. The hero descended the water- 
courses of Alabama to the neighborhood of Pensacola, and 
longed to plant the eagle of his country on its battlements. 

Time would fail, and words be wanting, were I to dwell 
on the magical influence of his appearance in New Orleans. 
His presence dissipated gloom and dispelled alarm; at once 
he changed the aspect of despair into a confidence of security 
and a hope of acquiring glory. Every man knows the tale 
of the sudden, and yet deliberate daring which led him, on 
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the night of the twenty-third of December, to precipitate his 
little army on his foes, in the thick darkness, before they 
grew familiar with their encampment, scattering dismay 
through veteran regiments of England, defeating them, and 
arresting their progress by a far inferior force. 

Who shall recount the counsels of prudence, the kindling 
words of eloquence, that gushed from his lips to cheer his 
soldiers, his skirmishes and battles, till that eventful morning 
when the day at Bunker Hill had its fulfilment in the glorious 
battle of New Orleans, and American independence stood be- 
fore the world in the majesty of triumphant power! 

These were great victories for the nation; over himself he 
won a greater. Had not Jackson been renowned for the im- 
petuosity of his passions, for his defiance of others’ authority, 
and the unbending vigor of his self-will? Behold the savior 
of Louisiana, all garlanded with victory, viewing around him 
the city he had preserved, the maidens and children whom 
his heroism had protected, yet standing in the presence of a 
petty judge, who gratifies his wounded vanity by an abuse 
of his judicial power. Every breast in the crowded audience 
heaves with indignation. He, the passionate, the impetuous, 
—he whose power was to be humbled, whose honor ques- 
tioned, whose laurels tarnished, alone stood sublimely serene; 
and when the craven judge trembled, and faltered, and dared’ 
not proceed, himself, the arraigned one, bade him take 
courage, and stood by the law even when the law was made 
the instrument of insult and wrong on himself at the moment 
of his most perfect claim to the highest civie honors. 

His country, when it grew to hold many more millions, 
the generation that then was coming in, has risen up to do 
homage to the magnanimity of that hour. Woman, whose 
feeling is always right, did honor from the first to the purity 
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of his heroism. The people of Louisiana, to the latest age, 
will cherish his name as their greatest. benefactor. 

The culture of Jackson’s mind had been much promoted 
by his services and associations in the war. His discipline of 
himself as the chief in command, his intimate relations with 
men like Livingston, the wonderful deeds in which he bore a 
part, all matured his judgment and mellowed his character. 

Peace came with its delights; once more the country 
rushed forward in the development of its powers; once more 
the arts of industry healed the wounds that war had inflicted; 
and, from commerce and agriculture and manufactures, 
wealth gushed abundantly under the free activity of unre- 
strained enterprise. And Jackson returned to his own fields 
and his own pursuits, to cherish his plantation, to care for his 
servants, to enjoy the affection of the most kind and devoted 
wife, whom he respected with the gentlest deference, and 
loved with a spotless purity. 

There he stood, like one of the mightiest forest trees of his 
own West, vigorous and colossal, sending its summit to the 
skies, and growing on its native soil in wild and inimitable 
magnificence, careless of beholders. From every part of the 
country he received appeals to his political ambition, and the 
severe modesty of his well-balanced mind turned them all 
aside. He was happy in his farm, happy in seclusion, happy 
in his family, happy within himself. 

But the passions of the southern Indians were not allayed 
by the peace with Great Britain; and foreign emissaries were 
still among them, to inflame and direct their malignity. 
Jackson was called forth by his country to restrain the cruelty 
of the treacherous and unsparing Seminoles. It was in the: 
train of the events of this war that he placed the American 
eagle on St. Mark’s and above the ancient towers of St. 
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Angustine. His deeds in that war, of themselves, form a’ 
monument to human power, to the celerity of his genius, to 
the creative fertility of his resources, to his intuitive sagacity. 
As Spain, in his judgment, had committed aggressions, he 
would have emancipated her islands; of the Havana, he 
caused the reconnaissance to be made; and, with an army of 
five thousand men,he stood ready to guarantee her redemption 
from colonial thraldom. 

But when peace was restored, and his office was accom- 
plished, his physical strength sunk under the pestilential in- 
fluence of the climate, and, fast yielding to disease, he was 
borne in a litter across the swamps of Florida toward his 
home. It was Jackson’s character that he never solicited aid 
from any one; but he never forgot those who rendered him 
service in the hour of need. At a time when all around him 
believed him near his end, his wife hastened to his side; and, 
by her tenderness and nursing care, her patient assiduity, and 
the soothing influence of devoted love, withheld him from the 
grave. — 

He would have remained quietly at his home, but that he 
was privately informed his conduct was to be attainted by 
some intended congressional proceedings; he came, therefore, 
into the presence of the people’s representatives at Washing- 
ton, only to vindicate his name; and, when that was achieved, 
he once more returned to his seclusion among the groves of 
the Hermitage. 

Tt was not his own ambition which brought him again to 
the public view. The affection of Tennessee compelled him 
to resume a seat on the floor of the American Senate, and, 
after a long series of the intensest political strife, Andrew 
Jackson was elected President of the United States. 

Far from advancing his own pretensions, he always kept 
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them back, and had for years repressed the solicitations of his 
friends to become a candidate. He felt sensibly that he was 
devoid of scientific culture, and little familiar with letters; 
and he never obtruded his opinions, or preferred claims to 
place. But, whenever his advice was demanded, he was al- 
ways ready to pronounce it; and whenever his country in- 
yoked his services, he did not shrink even from the station 
which had been filled by the most cultivated men our nation 
had produced. 

Behold, then, the unlettered man of the West, the nursling 
of the wilds, the farmer of the Hermitage, little versed in 
books, unconnected by science with the traditions of the past, 
raised by the will of the people to the highest pinnacle of 
honor, to the central post in the civilization of republican 
freedom, to the office where all the powers of the earth would 
watch his actions—where his words would be repeated 
through the world, and his spirit be the moving star to guide 
the nations. What policy will he pursue? What wisdom will 
he bring with him from the forest? What rules of duty will 
he evolve from the oracles of his own mind? 

The man of the West came as the inspired prophet of the - 
West; he came as one free from the bonds of hereditary or 
established custom; he came with no superior but conscience, 
no oracle but his native judgment; and, true to his origin and 
his education, true to the conditions and circumstances of his 
advancement, he valued right more than usage; he reverted 
from the pressure of established interests to the energy of 
first principles. 

We tread on ashes, where the fire is not yet extinguished ; 
yet not to dwell on his career as President were to leave out 
of view the grandest illustrations of his magnanimity. 

The legislation of the United States had followed the 
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precedents of the legislation of European monarchies; it was 
the office of Jackson to lift the country out of the European 
forms of legislation, and to open to it a career resting on 
American sentiment and American freedom. He would have 
freedom everywhere—freedom under the restraints of right ; 
freedom of industry, of commerce, of mind, of universal 
action; freedom, unshackled by restrictive privileges, unre- 
strained by the thraldom of monopolies. 

The unity of his mind and his consistency were without a 
parallel. Guided by natural dialectics, he developed the 
political doctrines that suited every emergency, with a pre- 
cision and a harmony that no theorist could hope to equal, 
On every subject in politics he was thoroughly and pro- 
foundly and immovably radical; and would sit for hours, 
and in a continued flow of remark make the application of 
his principles to every question that could arise in legislation, 
or in the interpretation of the constitution. 

His expression of himself was so clear that his influence 
pervaded not our land only, but all America and all mankind. 
They say that in the physical world the magnetic fluid is so 
diffused that its vibrations are discernible simultaneously in 
every part of the globe. So it is with the element of free- 
dom. And as Jackson developed its doctrines from their 
source in the mind of humanity, the popular sympathy was 
moved and agitated throughout the world, till his name grew 
everywhere to be the symbol of popular power. 

Himself the witness of the ruthlessness of savage life, he 
planned the removal of the Indian tribes beyond the limits 
of the organized States; and it is the result of his determined 
policy that the region east of the Mississippi has been trans- 
ferred to the exclusive possession of cultivated man. 

A pupil of the wilderness, his heart was with the pioneers 
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of American life toward the setting sun. He longed to 
secure to the emigrant, not pre-emption rights only, but more 
than pre-emption rights. He longed to invite labor to take 
possession of the unoccupied fields without money and with- 
out price; with no obligation except the perpetual devotion of 
itself by allegiance to its country. Under the beneficent in- 
fluence of his opinions, the sons of misfortune, the children 
of adventure, find their way to the uncultivated West. There 
in some wilderness glade, or in the thick forest of the fertile 
plain, or where the prairies most sparkle with flowers, they, 
like the wild bee which sets them the example of industry, 
may choose their home, mark the extent of their possessions 
by driving stakes or blazing trees, shelter their log-cabin with 
boughs and turf, and teach the virgin soil to yield itself to 
the ploughshare. Theirs shall be the soil; theirs the beautiful 
farms which they teach to be productive. Come, children of 
sorrow! you on whom the Old World frowns; crowd fear- 
lessly to the forests; plant your homes in confidence, for the 
country watches over you; your children grow around you as 
hostages, and the wilderness, at your bidding, surrenders its 
grandeur of useless luxuriance to the beauty and loveliness 
of culture. Yet beautiful and lovely as is this scene, it still 
by far falls short of the ideal which lived in the affections of 
Jackson. 

It would be a sin against the occasion, were I to omit to 
commemorate the deep devotedness of Jackson to the cause 
and to the rights of the laboring classes. It was for their 
welfare that he defied all the storms of political hostility. 
He desired to ensure to them the fruits of their own industry ; 
and he unceasingly opposed every system which tended to 
lessen their reward, or which exposed them to be defrauded 
of their dues) They may bend over his grave with affec- 
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tionate sorrow; for never, in the tide of time, did a states- 
man exist more heartily resolved to protect them in their 
rights, and to advance their happiness. For their benefit, he 
opposed partial legislation; for their benefit, he resisted all 
artificial methods of controlling labor, and subjecting it te 
capital. It was for their benefit that he loved freedom in all 
its forms—freedom of the individual in personal independ- 
ence, freedom of the States as separate sovereignties. He 
never would listen to counsels which tended to the concentra: 
tion of power, the subjecting general labor to a central will. 
The true American system presupposes the diffusion of free- 
dom—organized life in all the parts of the American body 
politic, as there is organized life in every part of the human 
system. His vindication of the just principles of the con- 
stitution derived its sublimity from his deep conviction that 
this strict construction is required by the lasting welfare of 
the great laboring classes of the United States. 

To this end, Jackson revived the tribunicial power of the 
veto, and exerted it against the decisive action of both 
branches of Congress, against the votes, the wishes, the en- 
treaties of personal and political friends. “Show me,” was 
his reply to them, “show me an express clause in the consti- 
tution authorizing Congress to take the business of State 
legislatures out of their hands.” “ You will ruin us all,” 
cried a firm partisan friend; “ you will ruin your party and 
your own prospects.” “ Providence,” answered Jackson, 
“will take care of me ;” and he persevered. 

In proceeding to discharge the debt of the United States— 
a measure thoroughly American—Jackson followed the ex- 
ample of his predecessors; but he followed it with the full 
consciousness that he was rescuing the country from the 
artificial system of finance which had prevailed throughout 
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“he world; and with him it formed a part of a system by 
- which American legislation was to separate itself more and 
nore effectually from European precedents, and develop 
itself more and more according to the vital principles of our 
political existence. 

The discharge of the debt brought with it a great reduction 
of the public burdens, and brought, of necessity, into view 
the question, how far America should follow, of choice, the 
old restrictive policy of high duties, under which Europe had 
oppressed America; or how far she should rely on her own 
freedom, enterprise, and power, defying the competition, 
seeking the markets, and receiving the products of the world. 

The mind of Jackson on this subject reasoned clearly, and 
without passion. In the abuses of the system of revenue by 
excessive imposts he saw evils which the public mind would 
remedy; and, inclining with the whole might of his energetic 
nature to the side of revenue duties, he made his earnest but 
tranquil appeal to the judgment of the people. 

The portions of country that suffered most severely from a 
course of legislation, which, in its extreme character as it 
then existed, is now universally acknowledged to have been ~ 
unequal and unjust, were less tranquil; and rallying on those 
doctrines of freedom, which make our government a limited 
one, they saw in the oppressive acts an assumption of power 
which of itself was nugatory, because it was exercised, as they 
held, without authority from the people. 

The contest that ensued was the most momentous in our 
annals. The greatest minds of America engaged in the dis- 
eussion. Eloquence never achieved sublimer triumphs in the 
‘American Senate than on those occasions. The country be- 
eame deeply divided; and the antagonist elements were 
arrayed against each other under forms of clashing authority 
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inenacing civil war; the freedom of the several States was 
invoked against the power of the United States; and under 
the organization of a State in convention, the reserved rights 
of the people were summoned to display their energy, and 
balance the authority and neutralize the legislation of the 
central government. The States were agitated with pro- 
longed excitement; the friends of liberty throughout the 
world looked on with divided sympathies, praying that the 
American Union might be perpetual, and also that the com- 
merce of the world might be free. 

Fortunately for the country, and fortunately for mankind, 
Andrew Jackson was at the helm of state, the representative 
of the principles that were to allay the storm, and to restore 
the hopes of peace and freedom. By nature, by impulse, by 
education, by conviction, a friend to personal freedom—by 
education, political sympathies, and the fixed habit of his 
mind, a friend to the rights of the States—unwilling that the 
liberty of the States should be trampled underfoot—un- 
willing that the government should lose its vigor or be im- 
paired, he rallied for the constitution; and in its name he 
published to the world, “ The Union: it must be preserved.” 
The words were a spell to hush evil passion, and to remove 
oppression. Under his effective guidance the favored inter- 
ests which had struggled to perpetuate unjust legislation 
yielded to the voice of moderation and reform; and every 
mind that had for a moment contemplated a rupture of the 
States discarded it forever. The whole influence of the past 
was invoked in favor of the federal system; from the council 
chambers of the fathers who molded our institutions, from 
the hall where American independence was declared, the clear, 
loud cry was uttered—“ the Union: it must be preserved.” 
From every battlefield of the Revolution—from Lexington 
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and Bunker Hill, from Saratoga and Yorktown, from the fields 
of Eutaw and King’s Mountain, from the canebrakes that 
sheltered the men of Marion—the repeated, long-prolonged 
echoes came up— the Union: it must be preserved.” From 
every valley in our land, from every cabin on the pleasant 
mountain sides, from the ships at our wharves, from the tents 
of the hunter in our westernmost prairies, from the living 
minds of the living millions of American freeman, from the 
thickly coming glories of futurity, the shout went up, like 
the sound of many waters, “ the Union: it must be preserved.” 
The friends of the protective system, and they who had de- 
nounced the protective system—the statesmen of the North, 
that had wounded the constitution in their love. of increased 
power at the centre—the statesmen of the South, whose in- 
genious acuteness had carried to its extreme the theory of 
State rights—all conspired together; all breathed prayers for 
the perpetuity of the Union. Under the prudent firmness 
of Jackson, by the mixture of justice and general regard for 
all interests, the greatest danger to our country was turned 
aside, and mankind was encouraged to believe that our Union, 
like our freedom, is imperishable. 
The moral of the great events of those days is this: That 
the people can discern right, and will make their way to a 
knowledge of right; that the whole human mind, and there- 
fore with it the mind of the nation, has a continuous, ever- 
improving existence; that the appeal from the unjust legisla- 
tion of to-day must be made quietly, earnestly, perseveringly, 
to the more enlightened collective reason of to-morrow; that 
submission is due to the popular will, in the confidence that 
the people, when in error, will amend their doings; that in a 
popular government injustice is neither to be established by 
force nor to be resisted by force; in a word, that the Union, 
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many years of toilsome service ; but his heart beat warmly 
as in his youth, and his courage was firm as it had ever been 
in the day of battle. His affections were still for his friends 
and his eountry, his thoughts were already in a better world. 
He who in active life had always had unity of perception 
and will, in action had never faltered from doubt, and in 
council had always reverted to first principles and general 
laws, now gave himself to communing with the Infinite. He 
was a believer; from feeling, from experience, from convic- 
tion. Not a shadow of scepticism ever dimmed the lustre 
of his mind. Proud philosopher! will you smile to know 
that Andrew Jackson perused reverently his Psalter and 
Prayer Book and Bible? Know that he had faith in the eter- 
nity of truth, in the imperishable power of freedom, in the 
destinies of humanity, in the virtues and capacity of the peo- 
ple, in his country’s institutions, in the being and overruling 
providence of a merciful and ever-living God. 

The last moment of his life on earth is at hand. It is 
the Sabbath of the Lord; the brightness and beauty of sum- 
mer clothe the fields around him; nature is in her glory; but 
the sublimest spectacle on that day was the victory of his 
unblenching spirit over death itself. 

When he first felt the hand of death upon him, “ May my 
enemies,” he cried, “find peaee; may the liberties of my 
country endure forever.” 

When his exhausted system, under the excess of pair, 
sunk, for a moment, from debility, “Do not weep,” said he 
to his adopted daughter; “ my sufferings are less than those 
of Christ upon the cross;’’ for he, too, as a disciple of the 
cross, could have devoted himself, in sorrow, for mankind. 
Feeling his end near, he would see all his family once more; 
and he spoke to them, one by one, in words of tenderness 
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and affection. His two little grandchildren were absent at 
Sunday-school. He asked for them; and as they came, he 
prayed for them, and kissed them, and blessed them. His 
servants were then summoned; they gathered, some in his 
room, and some on the outside of the house, clinging to the 
windows, that they might gaze and hear. And that dying 
man, thus surrounded, in a gush of fervid eloquence, spoke 
with inspiration of God, of the Redeemer, of salvation 
through the atonement, of immortality, of heaven. For he 
ever thought that pure and undefiled religion was the foun- 
dation of private happiness, and the bulwark of republican 
institutions. ‘Dear children,” such were his final words, 
“dear children, servants, and friends, I trust to meet you 
all in heaven, both white and black—all, both white and 
black.” And having borne his testmony to immortality, he 
bowed his mighty head, and, without a groan, the spirit of 
the greatest man of his age escaped to the bosom of his God. 

In life, his eareer had been like the blaze of the sun in 
the fierceness of its noonday glory; his death was lovely as 
the summer’s evening, when the sun goes down in tranquil 
beauty without a cloud. To the majestic energy of an in-. 
domitable will, he joined a heart capable of the purest and 
most devoted love, rich in the tenderest affections. On the 
bloody battlefield of Topoheca, he saved an infant that clung 
to the breast of its dying mother; in the stormiest season 
of his presidency, he paused at the imminent moment of de- 
cision to counsel a poor suppliant that had come up to him 
for relief. Of the strifes in which he was engaged in his 
earlier life, not one sprung from himself, but in every case 
he became involved by standing forth as the champion of 
the weak, the poor, and the defenceless, to shelter the gentle 
against oppression, to protect the emigrant against the avarice 
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and affection. His two little grandchildren were absent at 
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prayed for them, and kissed them, and blessed them. His 
servants were then summoned; they gathered, some in his 
room, and some on the outside of the house, clinging to the 
windows, that they might gaze and hear. And that dying 
man, thus surrounded, in a gush of fervid eloquence, spoke 
with inspiration of God, of the Redeemer, of salvation 
through the atonement, of immortality, of heaven. For he 
ever thought that pure and undefiled religion was the foun-. 
dation of private happiness, and the bulwark of republican 
institutions. “Dear children,” such were his final words, 
“ dear children, servants, and friends, I trust to meet you 
all in heaven, both white and black—all, both white and 
-black.” And having borne his testmony to immortality, he 
bowed his mighty head, and, without a groan, the spirit of 
the greatest man of his age escaped to the bosom of his God. 
In life, his career had been like the blaze of the sun in 
the fierceness of its noonday glory; his death was lovely as 
the summer’s evening, when the sun goes down in tranquil 
beauty without a cloud. To the majestic energy of an in- 
domitable will, he joined a heart capable of the purest and 
most devoted love, rich in the tenderest affections. On the 
bloody battlefield of Topoheca, he saved an infant that clung 
to the breast of its dying mother; in the stormiest season 
of his presidency, he paused at the imminent moment of de- 
cision to counsel a poor suppliant that had come up to him 
for relief. Of the strifes in which he was engaged in his 
earlier life, not one sprung from himself, but in every case 
he became involved by standing forth as the champion of 
the weak, the poor, and the defenceless, to shelter the gentle 
against oppression, to protect the emigrant against the avarice 
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of the speculator. His generous soul revolted at the barba- 
rous practice of duels, and by no man in the land have so 
many been prevented. 

The sorrows of those that were near to him went deeply. 
into his soul; and at the anguish of the wife whom he loved, 
the orphans whom he adopted, he would melt into tears, and 
weep and sob like a child. No man in private life so pos- 
sessed the hearts of all around him; no public man of this 
century ever returned to private life with such an abiding 
mastery over the affections of the people. No man with truer 
instinct received American ideas; no man expressed them so 
completely, or so boldly, or so sincerely. He was as sincere 
a man as ever lived. He was wholly, always, and altogether 
sincere and true. 

Up to the last, he dared do anything that it was right to 
do. He united personal courage and moral courage beyond. 
any man of whom history keeps the record. Before the na- 
tion, before the world, before coming ages, he stands forth 
the representative, for his generation, of the American mind. 
And the secret of his greatness is this: by intuitive concep- 
tion, he shared and possessed all the creative ideas of his 
country and his time; he expressed them with dauntless in- 
- trepidity; he enforced them with an immovable wiil; he exe- 
cuted them with an electric power that attracted and swayed 
the American people. The nation, in his time, had not one 
great thought of which he was not the boldest and clearest 
expositor. 

Not danger, not an army in battle array, not wounds, not 
widespread clamor, not age, not the anguish of disease, could 
impair in the least degree the vigor of his steadfast. mind. 
The heroes of antiquity would have contemplated with awe 
the unmatched hardihood of his character; and Napoleon, had 
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"he possessed his disinterested will, could never have been van- 
_ quished. Jackson never was vanquished. He was always 
fortunate. He conquered the wilderness; he conquered the 


- savage; he conquered the bravest veterans trained in the bat- 


tlefields of Europe; he conquered everywhere in statesman- 
ship; and, when death came to get the mastery over him, he 
turned the last enemy aside as tranquilly as he had done the 
feeblest of his adversaries, and passed from earth in the tri- 
umphant consciousness of immortality. 

His body has its fit resting plaed in the great central valley 
of the Mississippi; his spirit rests upon our whole territory; 
it hovers over the vales of Oregon, and guards, in advanee, 
the frontier of the Del Norte. The fires of party strife are 
quenched at his grave. His faults and frailties have perished. 
Whatever of good he has done lives, and will live forever. 
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